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WARM WEATHER FASHIONS FROM PARIS—JEANNE LANVIN, BEER, EVELYNE VARON, WORTH, PAQUIN, 
CALLOT, CHERUIT, PREMET, DOUCET, JENNY, DRECOLL, JEANNE HALLEE, AND DOEUILLET 
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THE WHITE 


—in itself an exposition of progress 
That The White is enthusiastically pronounced the final word 


in motor car designing and construction is not an occasion for 
wonder when the car is seen. 


Sheer beauty of the finally-perfect streamline body harmonizes with 
the mechanical superiority which has always marked The White. 


Possibly no one detail in a motor car has ever evoked such 
commendatory comment as the absorbing of the conventional 
back of the front seat in the center cowl——a ripple in the 
streamline. 

This, however, is simply one of many things which blend into 
the complete charm of the car. 


White leadership is a principle 


electrical system combined with the 


The accomplishment of the final aim 
tremendous advantage of a non-stall- 


in body designing is the outgrowth of 


that leadership which, among other 
things, first introduced the mono-bloc, 
long-stroke, high-speed motor; the log- 
ical left-side drive; the first perfected 


able engine. 


These fundamental mechanical im- 
provements have been basic principles 


in The White for years. 


WHITE DEALERS EVERYWHERE ARE EXHIBITING AND DEMONSTRATING 
THE DIFFERENT MODELS 


THE WHITE COMPANY, Cleveland 


Manufacturers of Gasoline Motor Cars, Motor Trucks and Taxicabs 


Exhibiting at Transportation Building, Panama-Pacific International Exposition, San Francisco 
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Fifth Avenue at Thirty-Fifth Street, New York City 
The Spring Catalogue of Smart Fashions 





Is issued, containing 88 illustrated pages of correct New York modes, with plenty at popular prices. As 
the edition is limited, write Dept. 120 for your copy today. Mail Orders delivered anywhere free. 
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120-E 


120-A 120-C _ 120-F 
120-B 120-D 120-G 


Charming Fashions at Popular Prices 


For Women and Misses—2nd Floor 


120-H 3 
Izu-I 120-K 












120-H.—The chic, smartly tailored blouse at the right 
of the circle may be had in white Irish linen or 
Scotch madras; smart, two-in-one collar... 2.00 


gian blue or peach, or it may be all white; the side 
rs IIIS 0 oe Sc od ce 4s ees ae eee 


120-A.—The first blouse at the left is a pretty dressy 
affair in Georgette combined with cream face; 
front and back show the new small box pleats; 


colors white, beige or flesh ................ 7.50 120-E.-—The girl in the circle also wears a dainty frilly 


affair that is very new and charming; of sheer 
white voile, with collar and frills embroidered 
either in blue or white .. .. 06. ccc ce cence e BS 


120-1.—For a sports or general wear skirt, the second 
figure from the right shows a new circular model; 
of novelty tweed, finished with a cuff...... 5.50 


120-B.—The original “Spiral” Skirt of black taffeta has 
a smart and decidedly graceful “swing” .... 5.00 
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120-C.—The figure holding the parasol shows the 
dainty hand smocking that is again ultra fashion- 
able; of white batiste smocked in light pink or 
blue, convertible colfar.................. 3.95 


120-D.—The third figure from the left, the girl sitting, 
wears a charming, frilly little blouse of white crepe 
de chine trimmed with fascinating pipings in Bel- 


120-F.—The center figure shows a smart, practical 
silk shirt of “glacé marveilleux,” which launders 
beautifully; the collar may be worn high or open; 
in maize, flesh, ivory -white................ 5.75 


120-J.—At the right is a fascinating blouse of sheer 
white voile; fine tucking, hand embroidery and 
filet lace give it dainty touches of charm..... 6.95 


120-K.—The Suspender Skirt at the right is a particu- 
larly smart model with a good “swing” in the new 
ripple flare; black and white checks........ 8.50 


120-G.—The center skirt is a new, full flare Sports 
Model; of fine white serge, with patch pockets and 
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The Oldest Publication for Women in America. 
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Copyright. 1915, by International Magazine Company. (Harper's Bazar.) 
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Smoker's stand, of woven white enamel wicker, 
made with two platforms, of 14-inch diameter, 
vith bottoms of cretonne-under-glass, $14.00 
Lamp of nickel, with three removable ash trays, 
94.25 

Humidor, of mahogany, leather covered base, with 
four rubber-protected feet. Inside of body and 
cover lined with porcelain, fitted with perforated 
metal moisture-pad, brass name plate on cover, 


5.50 


\piante Crtoar 


WORLD'S GREATEST LEATHER STORES 


404 FIFTH AVENUE 


At Thirty-seventh Street 
NEW YORK 


89 Regent St. 253 Broadway 145 Tremont St 


LONDON, W. NEW YORK BOSTON 
Vail Orders Will Receive Prompt Attention. 


Bazar, April, 1915 








Tea tray, of strong white 
enamel wicker, sides 14 
inches high, with tinted 
rose-festoon mounting. 
Bottom of flowered cre 

tonne-under-glass, o's x 
24 inches, fitted with two 
deep crystal service plate 

in racks below handle; 15 
inches high, $15.00 


Royal Worcesterware set, 
extra, $11.00 


Mufin tray, of sturdy while enamel 
wicker, 25 inches high, made with two 
platforms with bottoms of flowered 
cretonne-under-glass, 9 and 12 inches 


in diameter, $0.50 
Royal Worcesterware 
each $1.75 


Bedroom breakfast tray, 
securely built of flat white 
enamel wicker, boltom 
of cretonne-under-glass. 
Light in weight and port- 
able, it can be used on the 
bed or side-table, $7.50 


Royal Worcesterware 
breakfast set, flower and 


filigree design, compris- 


ing coffee pol, sugar-bowl, 
cream pitcher, fruil and 
service plates, cup and 
saucer, crystal water 
glass, extra, $11.00 


plates, extra, 
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Service tray, of white enamel wicker, made with 
two platforms, having bottoms of cretonne-under- 
glass. Lightweight and portable for use on porch or 
lawn, $12.00 

Royal Worcesterware set, ex'ra, $! 1.0 
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MRS. JAMES W. WADSWORTH, JR., AND HER CHILDREN 


Mrs. Wadsworth, the wife of Senator Wadsworth of New York State, is a daughter of the late John Hay, Secretary of State 

under Presidents McKinley and Roosevelt. When Congress is in session Mr. and Mrs. Wadsworth will occupy the Hay resi- 

dence on Sixteenth street, just a stone’s throw from the White House. Their home in Geneseo, New York, is a part of the 
great estate which has been in Senator Wadsworth’s family since colonial days. 
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Writing exclusively for Harper's Bazar, Lady Randolph Churchill this month discusses this 
important factor in the development of personal and national character. Exemplifying the 
rigid adherence to this principle exacted in the German Army, the author cites an amusing 
and at the same time tragic episode which occurred recently in an English Hospital. 


E who has arrived at the perfect discipline of mind 
and body has indeed found the Philosopher’s Stone. 
I do not mean the accepted discipline which comes 
from the outside, but self-imposed discipline—that 
is the stumbling-block! The person who is perpet- 
all ually saying, ‘I make it a rule,” or “I draw the 
line,” may be a bore and full of righteous dulness, but there is 
no doubt that if he religiously carries out his task, he has 
arrived at that condition of perfect reliance and self-control which 
is the foundation of a strong character. And what a happy 
Irame of mind is his to know that the promises he has made 
to himself he has the strength and certainty to carry out! 

Think of the hardy annuals in the shape of New Year res- 
olutions which come to nought. Alas! by the time we get a 
grip on ourselves and assimilate a little discipline into our 
system, our life’s short race is nearly run. 

_In this terrible war discipline plays a gigantic part—how 
gigantic, the more imaginative of us, perhaps, do not realise 
until we have been hit by it; for as a clever writer has said, there 
are people who only judge every world-wide event by its effect 
on their investments; they fail altogether to realise it except 
as a rise or fall of income. According to General Hindenburg, 
Harper's Bazar, April, 1915 





Germany’s most popular hero, Victory will rest with the most 
disciplined troops. But there are different kinds of discipline. 
The German Army is like a machine in its blind obedience to 
the men in command. But, unfortunately, machines have been 
known to get out of order. 

To illustrate the wonderful command the German officer 
has over his subaltern, a friend of mine who has a small hospital 
in Lancashire, told me that last week she had among the wounded 
two Germans, one an officer of sixty-five years of age, with a 
bullet in his leg, and the other a young private who, owing to 
a very severe wound in his head, had to be trepanned. As 
the accommodation was limited, these two men were put in 
the same room. A few days after the operation a nurse, in 
coming, found the private up and struggling feebly to put on 
his clothes. Horrified, she exclaimed, “What on earth are you 
doing out of bed?” The officer answered for the youth, “I 
wanted a glass of water.” “But,” the nurse protested, “he 
has had a serious operation and must be kept quiet. This 
may kil! him.” “I wanted a glass of water, and I am his 
superior officer,” was all the Colonel would say. The subaltern 
thought it quite natural, but after that an orderly was put in 

(Continued on page 94) 
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ELL, here we are again, as the clown 
used to say—that is when there were 
clowns, which reminds us that we 
have always Nietzsche and, latterly, 
from the heavy reviews, a little too 
much of him. ‘When you'go among 

women,” he graciously advised, “‘take your whip.” 
As you may see, he was quite the lady killer and 
while, in saying that, we may seem to praise him 
with faint damns, yet his advice amuses and to 
amuse is one of the secrets of the art of pleasing, 
which, it appears, New Yorkers utterly lack. Here 
for instance is a Mr. de Sumichrast who, in a recent 
work entitled “‘ Americans and Britons,’ complains 
of the absence of local amenities. 

We have heard the complaint before but always 
from foreigners and foreigners ought to know. In 
London, before the war, it was rather the thing, 
if you could not answer rudely when spoken to, 
not to answer at all. Similarly in Berlin, an ounce 
of insolence was worth a pound of Ollendorf. In 
Paris, civility was an extra that was charged on the 
bill. Personally, we might have thought chivalry 
dead there, were it not that we heard a lady relating 
that her daughter had married a monster. In 
Vienna we felt more at home. But in Vienna the 
Orient begins and with it the Thousand and Odd 
Nights that extend to Peking, where, before the 
exit of the Dowager Daughter of Heaven, the art 
of not displeasing was practised as nowhere else, 
except perhaps in the big shops here where the floor 
walkers are models of the most perfect deport- 
ment. Perhaps Mr. dz Sumichrast was not fortu- 
nate enough to meet any of them. 


Prince Poniatowski 


Social New York and, for that matter, social San 
Francisco have viewed with regret, though hardly 
with tears, the reported plan to boost a Hapsburg 
on the throne of Poland. To society here and on 
the coast, the right man for that place is Prince 
André Poniatowski who, in addition to being the 
direct descendant of Poland’s last king, is very 
well known and equally liked both in this neighbour- 
hood and in California, where, after the dissolution 
of his engagement to Miss Maud Burke, now Lady 
Cunard, he married the sister of Mrs. William H. 
Crocker. His brother, who married Miss Ely- 
Goddard—a New Yorker and a great beauty— 
Harper's Bazar, 
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Concerning the art of never dis- 
pleasing; spring styles; the social 
season; the slump in beauty; deco- 
rated dames; little superstitions and 
other manners and matters, here, at 
a glance, is the way of the world. 


resided in the City of Mexico, where he enjoyed 
the curious and perhaps enviable distinction of 
owning, and going about in, a private street car. 
But as Prince André very nearly owned an entire 
railway, he perhaps went his brother one better. 
That, though, is a matter of taste. In any event 
his brother is dead, whereas he is alive, very much 
so indeed, particularly in conversation, in which, 
to the best of our knowledge and belief, he had but 
one superior and that was Oscar Wilde. Moreover, 
should he conclude to die, he has a son to succeed 
him and what more could any one hereabouts 
decently ask than to see that boy—half American 
as he is—assume the Polish purple? Why, so hap- 
pily free from snobbishness are we all, that, while 
some of us may never have so much as heard of 
any of the parties concerned, yet, if such an event 
should occur—if it should!—we would regard it as 
a family matter. 
Spring styles 

In the way of present styles, the war, which is 
enough to have inspired the poet laureate who, 
thus far, has shown no inspiration whatever, ap- 
pears to have evoked nothing more novel than 
soldier blue, which, though, has at least the merit 
of originality for it is not blue at all. That is not 
much of a showing perhaps but in the poverty 
stricken imagination of times like these, every little 
counts. If we may add our mite we would suggest 
a return to a process devised by Sarah Bernhardt 
who, in casting about for “something else,” took 
a piece of pale pink velvet—that pink which used 
to be known as cuisse de nymphe émue—pounded the 
wits out of it, out of the velvet we mean, smoked 
the remains with sulphur and saffron and stc- 
ceeded thereby in obtaining a nuance that had never 
been seen before or behind. But it was a great 
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Mrs. Drummond, whose English 
connections are all closely identi- 
fied with the war, is active in re- 
lief work. She was unable to 
come to America to attend the 
marriage of her son Marshall 
Field, Third, on February sixth. 


World 





hit. In what manner it was sculptured we forget, 
but that it was sculptured you may be sure. For 
precisely as one artist chisels a statue, so will another 
sculpture a gown. Material and instruments differ 
but given the artist and the result is the same, not 
an inanimate thing, but a masterpiece thoroughly 
and even passionately alive. Why, recently, we 
saw a frock that transformed a young person into 
a portrait on foot, or rather on wings, of a sylph. 
Or was it the seraph that had wings? Anyway, 
that is just what it did. Now this frock provided an 
impression which we can only describe as that of 
a demi-nudité chaste and that chastity was height- 
ened by the colours employed, a learned blending 
of lemon and apricot which suggested a dawn seen 
in dream. To our mind that is more fetching than 
bleu soldat which is not even blue, yet then, on the 
other hand, these are soldiery times. 
The eclipse of beauty 

Talking of fashion and its pomps, a couturier 
remarked recently that his art, which formerly 
was devoted to the embellishment of beauty, now 
consisted in dissimulating feminine defects. We 
thought that very sympathetic of him but we thought 
him a bit cryptic as well. Yet in reviewing the social 
season we realised what he meant. The social 
season has been significant in several respects. 
The usual entrain has naturally been lacking, but 
lacking also have been the usual ingénues and 


belles. But then in a sophisticated age like the 
present, one in which commercialised vice and 
twilight sleep are subjects of polite conversa- 


tion, the ingénue is growing scarce. Besides, an 
ingénue was supposed to be in a state of constant 
surprise and that must have been so exhausting. 
While therefore we may understand the passing 
of the little dear, the reason of the eclipse of beauty 
is more obscure. Time was when balls and as- 
semblies here foamed with fair faces, when there was 
more feminine loveliness to the square inch than 
in any other place on earth. Like the earlier en- 
train, that marvel is no more. It is no longer 
fashionable to be pretty. Tell a woman nowadays 
that she is beautiful and she will think you mean her 
frock. Otherwise she might be offended. For the 
term is ceasing to be applicable unless the lady is 
acook. The subject too has gone out. People used 
(Continued on page 108) 














MISS ALICE CUDAHY 
Daughter of Edward A. Cudahy 





HE Chicago débutante, like her 
sisters orth, east, south and 
west, finds that being a bud in 
this first winter of the Great 
War is a very strenuous oc- 
cupation. Under normal con- 

ditions, a girl’s coming-out season 
is alvays a busy one; she is lunched 
and teaed, dined and danced, from 
early. November until Lent sends her 
southward or Europeward for a breath- 
ing spell. Aside from her purely social 
obligations, there are, of course, char- 
ities in which she must be interested; 
girl’s clubs that she must help “direct,” 
and a hundred and one odd things to 
fill every odd moment of her day. 

_This is as it should be, for the modern 
girl goes through years of careful train- 
ing before ready to “début.” Aside 
trom the usual schooling, she has had 
special drilling in at least two foreign 
languages, for if she would speak French 
or German in this day of marked effi- 
ciency, she must speak “like a native.”’ 
She has had dancing, music, fencing, 
perhaps, and, unless she has been fortu- 
nate enough to receive such instruc- 


tion in school, she has had to devote a 
Specified time each week to the study \! 


























MISS FLORENCE CUDAHY 
Daughter of Edward A. Cudahy 


receptions would be given for them, 
and they knew, too, of the long-estab- 
lished charities they would be called 
upon to serve in one way and another, 
but they did not know of the “War 
Extras” that consume every ounce of 
strength. These “Extras” have made 
this winter one long to be remem- 
bered. 

The social game has had to be played, 
even the most lenient hostess, whose 
dinner has been spoiled, will frown 
when half a dozen guests put forth 
“rolling bandages” as their excuse. 
For six weeks, beginning January fif- 
teenth, not one day has passed without 
some sort of an entertainment for the 
benefit of either ‘our own poor” or 
Europe’s sufferers. Many of the 
débutantes danced or posed or ‘ ushed” 
at every one of these benefits. Now 
they are looking forward to the big 
affair the Junior League is to give on 
the sixth of April. Miss Helen Cudahy 
refused to go to Palm Beach for Lent, 
because of the work that her position 
as President entails. Junior League 
House is a beehive just now, for there 
are tableaux to be arranged and dances 
to be rehearsed. 














of economics and current events. 





= } Most of the débutantes, however, 


were spirited away at the beginning of 





Her little journeys into the world of 
charity began in her earliest teens, for 
the ultra-smart maid may be short on 
her catechism, but she must be long on 
charity. Many a social highway is blazed by the 
judicious use of the torch of charity, and the 
worldly-wise mother can light hers none too soon. 
Frequently a débutante’s future success depends 
on the brilliancy of the torch! 

Harper's Bazar, April, 1915 


MISS GEORGIANA OWSLEY 


Daughter of George Knox Owsley 


The girls who came out this season were con- 
fronted with conditions of a most unusual order. 
They expected, and really wanted, to be very busy. 
They knew that dozens of dances and dinners and 
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SS Lent for a fortnight’s rest, because of 
hints dropped by family physicians 
that too many nervous complaints were 

developing in their ranks. “Last season,” sighed 
one mother as she ordered reservations for Palm 
Beach, “it was dancing, this year it’s charity that 
makes our girls nervous wrecks. Let us hope 
for a period of sanity next year.” 











HE smoking-room of the Younger Sons’ 
Club, the bow-windows of which com- 
mand a view of Piccadilly, contained 
the hour of two-thirty its full comple 
ment of habitual nicotians, who, seated 
in the comfortable armchairs, recumbent 

on the leather divans, or grouped upon the hearth 

rug, lent their energies with one accord to the thick 
ening of the atmosphere 

Hambridge Ost, a small, drab-hued man with 
a triangular face, streakily brushed hair, champagne 
bottle shoulders, and feet as narrow as boot-trees 
without the detachable side-pieces, invariably en- 
cased in the shiniest of patent leathers,—Ham- 
bridge, from behind a large green cigar, was giving 
a select audience of very young and callow listeners 
the | venetit of his opinions upon a 

“If I proposed to jot down the small events of my 
insignificant private life, dear fellers, or had the 
gift—supposing I did commit ‘em to paper—of 
makin’ ’em interesting ” said Hambridge, rais- 
ing his eyebrows to the edge of his carefully parted 
hair and letting them down again, “I don’t mind 
telling you, dear fellers, that the resultant volume 
or two would mark an epoch in autobiographical 
literature. But, like the violet—so to put it—I 
have, up to the present, preferred to blush unseen. 

Not that the violet cax blush anything but purple 

or blue in frosty weather—but the simile em up 
to now always held good in literature. Lord Pom- 
phrey—a man appreciative to a degree of the tal- 
ents of his relatives—has said to me a thousand 
times if once, ‘Confound you, Hambridge, why is not 
that, or this, or the other, so to put it, in print?’ 

But Pomphrey may be partial 

‘No, no!” exclaimed, in a very deep bass, a very 
young man in a knitted silk waistcoat and a sin- 
gularly brilliant set of pimples. “No, no!”’ 

*Muc h obliged, dear teller,” said Hambridge, 
hoisting his eyebrows and letting them drop in his 
characteristic manner. “Some of my views may 
possess originality—even freshness when expressed, 

s L invariably express ’em, in a perfectly common- 
place manner.” 


ress. 


The Ethics of Crinoline 


‘No, no!” again exclaimed the pimply faced 
owner of the deep bass voice. 
‘As to the Ethics of the Crinoline, now,” went 


on Hambridge, “I observe that an energetic effort 
is being made—in a certain quarter and amongst a 
certain coterie—to revive the discarded hoops of 
1855-66. They did their best to impart a second 
vitality to the Early Victorian pokebonnet some 
years ago. Why did the effort fail, dear fellers? 
Because, with their accompanying garniture of 
modesty, blushes were considered necessary to the 
feminine equipment at the date I have mentioned. 
And because blushes—I speak on the most reliable 
authority—are more difficult to simulate than 
tears. Also because, looking down the pink silk- 
lined tunnel of the pokebonnet of 1855-66, it was 
impossible for you, as an ordinary male creature, 
to decide whether the rosy glow invading the fea- 
tures of the woman you adored—we adored women, 
dear fellers, at that period—was genuine or the 
reverse. There you have in a nutshell the reason 
why the pokebonnet was not welcomed at the dawn 
of the twentieth century. Modesty and blushes, 
dear fellers, are out of date.” 

Hambridge leaned back in his chair with an air 
of mild triumph, running his movable eye—the left 
was rigidly fixed behind his monocle—over the 
faces of the listeners. 

“Will the woman of the twentieth century will- 
ingly enclose her legs—they were limbs in 1855-66 
—once more in the steel-barred calico cage, fifteen 
feet in circumference, if not more, that contained 
the woman of the Early Victorian Era? Dear fel 
lers, the question furnishes material for an inter- 


estin’ debate. In my young days there was no 
sittin’ in ladies’ pockets, no cozy-cornering, so to 
put it. You invariably kept at a respectful dis- 


tance from the young creature whom you, more or 
less ardently—we could be ardent in those days 

desired to woo and win, simply because you couldn't 
get nearer. You-didn’t approach her mother for 
permission to pay your addresses—her mother was 
encased in a similar panoply. You went to her 
father, because you could get at him—there you 
have the plain, simple reason of the custom of 
‘askin’ Papa.’ And if you were reprehensibly desir- 
ous of eloping with another feller’s wife, you didn’t 
express your wish in words. You wrote a letter in- 
vitin’ her to fly with you—we called it flying in 
those days—and dropped it in the post. If the lady 
disapproved, she dropped you. If not, she bolted 
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“Crinolines,”’ declares Paris. “*No,” 
cries the venerable habitué of the club 
smoking-room, and he tells why. If 
his protest falls upon ears that are 
deaf, at least the present generation 
will find him highly amusing. 


with you in a chaise with four or a pair—and even 
then her crinoline kept you at a distance. You were 
no more at liberty to put your arm round her waist 
than if the eye of Early Victorian Society had been 
glued upon you. 

‘To put forward we reason contra the re- 
acceptance of the crinoline by the Woman of To- 
day, dear fellers, the Woman of To-day can swim. 
Therefore, the advantage of being dressed prac- 
tically in a life-buoy does not appeal to her as it did 
early in the previous reign. I could quote you an 
instance of an accident which occurred to the Dover 
and Calais paddle-wheel steam-packet, on board 
which I happened to be a passenger, which, owing 
to the negligence of the captain, ran ashore upon a 
sand-bank half a mile from the pier. The first boat 
which was lowered was filled with lady passengers, 
all in crinolines. It was swamped by a wave which 
washed over the stern. The steersman and the 
sailors who were rowing were unluckily snatched to 
a watery grave, poor fellers. Not so the women 
passengers of the swamped boat, dear creatures, 
who simply floated, keeping hold of one another’s 
scarves and bonnet-strings, and so forth, until they 
could be picked up and conveyed ashore. Not one 
of ’em could swim a stroke—and all were saved, 
thanks to the crinoline in which each was attired. 
But, useful as under certain circumstances the bird- 
cage may be, the Twentieth Century Woman will 
never be tempted back into it. She has learned 
what it is to have muscles and to use ’em, dear fel- 
lers! and the era of languid inertia is over for her. 

‘I will add, dear fellers, that in these drab and 
uncommonly dismal days of early December, the 
dash of colour now perceptible in the clothes of the 
best dressed men present at social functions of the 
superior sort adds largely to the cheeriness of the 
scene. Cela me fait cet effet, dear fellers, but of 
course I may be wrong. And the first man to adopt 
and appear in the newest style in evenin’ dress—a 
bright blue coat of fine faced cloth, with black vel- 
vet collar, velvet cuffs, and silk facin’s, worn with 
trousers of the same material, braided with black 
down the side seams, and a V-cut vest of white Irish 
silk poplin—has realized a fortune through it. 

“A well-known man, dear fellers, connected with 
two old Tory families of the highest distinction, 
educated at Eton, popular at the U niversity— 
where he did not allow his love of study to interfere 
with the more serious pursuit of sport—d’ye take 
me? Suppose we call him Eric De Peauchamp- 
Walmerdale. His marriage took place yesterday at 

Neot’s, Knightsbridge, the sacred edifice bein’ 
decorated with large lilies and white chrysanthe- 
mums, and the gatherin’ of guests surprisingly large 
—the biggest crush of the season as yet. There 
were six little girl-bridesmaids in pale blue, with dia- 
mond lockets, and the bride’s train was carried by 
four pages, also in pale blue, with goldheaded 
canes. As for the bride, considerin’ her age—a cool 
seventy—surprisin’, dear fellers! Only daughter 
and heiress of an ex-butler, who invented a paste 
for cleanin’ plate, patented it, and became a mil- 
lionaire, Isaac Shyne, Esq., M.P., of The Beeches, 
Wopsley, and 710, Park Lane, deceased ten years 
ago at the ripe age of ninety. 


The workings of a great mind 

‘De Peauchamp-Walmerdale’s married sister 
lived next door to the rich Miss Shyne, who prac- 
tically went nowhere, and only received her Non- 
conformist minister, and a few whist-playin’ friends 
of the same denomination on certain specified even- 
in’s. House absolutely Early Victorian—walnut- 
wood drawing-room suite, upholstered in green silk 
rep, mahogany and brown leather for the dinin’- 
room. Berlin wool work curtains, worked by the 
mistress of the house, at all the front windows. 
Three parrots, two poodles, and a pair of King 
Charles spaniels of the obsolete miniature breed. 
Maid servants—all elderly—butler like a bishop, un- 
common good cellar of govty old Madeiras and 
sherries, laid down by the defunct Shyne, awful col- 
lection of pictures by Smith, Jones, Brown, and 
Robinson, splendid plate, too heavy to lift. And a 
fortune of one hundred and fifty thousand in the 
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most reliable Home Rails and breweries, “eee es an 
estate of sixty thousand acres in Crannshire, and the 
title deeds of the Park Lane house. 

‘It came—the idea of bringing Miss Shyne and 
De Peauchamp-Walmerdale together—like a flash 
of inspiration—as the dear feller’s sister, Lady Tews 
minster, told me yesterday when people had strug 
gled up after the Psalm, and yawned through the 
address, not delivered by a Nonconformist, but by 
the Bishop of Baxterham; and while the choir were 
singin’, ‘O Perfect Love!’ She was frightfully cast 
down when she discovered through her maid, who 
had scraped, under orders, an acquaintance with 
Miss Shyne’s elderly confidential attendant, that 
her lady objected to young gentlemen—couldn't 
endure the sight, so to put it, of anything masculine 
under fifty, or without a bulge under the waistcoat 
and a bald top to its head. Further inquiries elicited 
that Miss Shyne had had a disappointment in early 
life, and wore at the back of an old-fashioned cameo 
brooch, representin’ the ‘Choice of Paris,’ the por- 
trait on ivory of a handsome young man with fair 
hair, the livin’ im: ize of Eric De Peaux hamp-Wal- 
merdale, in a light blue tail-coat, with a black velvet 
collar and gold buttons, holding a King Charles 
spaniel of the miniature breed under his arm. 

‘Dear fellers, Lady Tewsminster, the evening 
upon which she received this item of information, 
knew no more than a newly born infant what she 
was going to do with it. As happens to most of us, 
she mentally filed it for further reference, and get- 
ting into her gown, her diamonds, and her evening 
coiffure—those Etruscan rolled curls are extremely 
becoming to a woman of pronounced outlines, and 
there’s only one place in London, she tells me, where 
they can be bought or redressed—went down to the 
drawing-room. 


Getting into action 

A small but select party had been invited for 
the evenin’, including, on the feminine side, an 
American heiress on the lookout for a husband with 
a title—or, at least, the next heir to one—a hand- 
some widow with a fairly decent jointure, and a 
couple of marriageable girls with almost quite re- 
spectable dots. From these, carefully collected’on 
approval by a devoted sister, De Peauchamp-Wal- 
merdale might—who knows?—have selected a life 
partner, and sunk into the obscurity of moderate 
means forever, had it not occurred to him upon that 
particular evening—do you take me, dear fellers?— 
to array himself in the latest cry of modern mascu- 
line evening dress. 

‘He was standing on the hearth-rug when Lady 
Tewsminster entered, a tall, slim, youthful figure, 
fair-haired and complexioned, and quite uncom- 
monly handsome, in his light blue coat with the 
black velvet collar, braided accompaniments, and 
pearl-buttoned, watch-chainless, white silk vest. 

‘‘How do you like me, Ju,.old girl?’ he said, 
coming to kiss her. ‘I’ve come to dine in character 
as our great-grandfather. Awful fool I feel, but 
my tailor insisted on my wearin’ ’em, and as I owe 
the brute a frightful bill I thought I'd best appease 
him by givin’ in.’ 

“The gilded Early Victorian frame of the high 
mantel-mirror behind De Peauchamp-W almerdale 
had the effect of being a frame, if you foller me, out 
of which the figure of the dear feller had stepped. 
A cameo brooch shot into the mind of Lady Tews- 
minster, above it the long, narrow face and dowdy 
black lace bonnet of the heiress, Miss Jane Ann 
Shyne. A plan of campaign was instantly formu- 
lated in the mind of that surprising woman. She 
stepped to one of the windows commandin’ Park 
Lane, drew aside the blind, and saw paddlin’ up 
and down on the rainy pavement outside, the water- 
proofed figure of Miss Shyne’s confidential maid, 
taking the King Charles spaniels and the age 
for their customary evenin’ ta-ta. Instantly she 
touched the bell, sent for her maid and said to her 
in a rapid undertone, ‘Johnson, ten pounds are 
yours if you can steal one of Miss Shyne’s pet King 
Charles spaniels while their attendant is not looking. 
There is no risk—I shall send the creature back in 
ten minutes. Will you undertake this? Yes? Very 
well, go and get the beast.’ 

“The maid, Johnson, departed, swiftly, the area- 
gate clicked, and Lady Tewsminster, feverish with 
the great project boiling under her transformation, 
paced the drawing-room until she heard the second 
click of the gate. She swept down the stairs to meet 
Johnson, in whose black silk apron struggled t he 
smallest of the King Charles spaniels. ‘Did the 
woman see?’ whispered the mistress. ‘Not a bit of 
her, my lady,’ returned the maid. ‘She was gossip- 

(Continued on page 94) 
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The National 
Capital and 
Its Limitations 


Washington is in a state of mind. 
When Europe put up the “No 
Trespass”’ sign, the thrifty citi- 
zens of our national capital made 
preparations for a big winter season. But those on 
pleasure bent, although denied the annual trip abroad, 
failed to discover Washington. Nobody denies that 
Washington is instructive and oftentimes interest- 
ing, but for the tourist it is not amusing. The Con- 
gressional Library provides all sorts of books, and 
the Medical Library is one of the largest in the 
world; but where can one motor for tea and things? 
The upper end of Rock Creek Park, with its re- 
markable natural terraces, ought to be developed 
into a botanical garden, and down by the river 
there is ample room for a stadium. People could 
come up on their yachts and get a good view of the 
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field from an anchorage in the Basin. Washington 
is the only world capital, except London, that has 
no subsidized opera house. Furthermore, to rival 
Paris, Berlin or Vienna, the town ought to have 
splendid hotels and luxurious apartments such as 
one finds in almost all the European cities. Of 
course, these good things will in time be prepared 
for us, because even now there are indications that 
the people are beginning to take a personal interest 
in their capital, and they perceive, too, that what- 
ever is done to enhance its physical beauty will re- 
dound to the credit of each individual citizen. To 
help make Washington beautiful is not only patri- 
otic but good business, but it will take time. 

Much has already been done to improve Capitol 
Hill, and when the Parkway leading to the Lincoln 
Memorial is finished, even the money-grubber, who 
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carries a purse where his heart ought to be, will open 
his eyes. The general plan, as | understand it, is 
to fix things up so that personages from foreign 
lands will be ‘‘impressed”’ the minute they get off 
the train. 

And now what of the social fabric in this wonder 
ful city that we hope to see? As the casual tourist 
has no part nor place in exclusive salons abroad, 
neither will “he” nor “she’’ without credentials 
gain recognition in Washington. Wealth alone can 
not “open sesame,” and as for clothes! Well, it’s 
only the newcomer who banks on smart duds. 
Washington females wear them, to be sure, but she 
who is clothed in the dignity of her birthright or in 
garments of grace and distinction may always enter 
into the inner shrines of social Washington. 

(Continued on page 110) 
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there is really 


© you think 
an election this year?” 

rhe question was Mrs. Wing’s. 

dressed it to her neighbour on her left, 


She ad- 
Mr. 

Robert Llewellyn, a gentleman holding a 

remarkable position in the Liberal party, 
and destined, it was thought, to high office, when 
ever the hungry “Outs” should succeed in hurling 
the “Ins” from place. He was a chubby-faced man 
of middle age, with blinking eyes, which for all their 
blinking were yet extraordinarily kind and straight, 
a large, expressive mouth, and a deliberately courte- 
ous manner. 

He smiled at the question and shook his head. 
“None whatever. And certainly our side has no 
reason to wish it. Weare not in the least prepared.”’ 

Caroline bent her beautiful eyes upon him, and 
with a pretty deference quoted some opinions of a 
very different kind—of Mr. This, and Lord That 
who thought there would and must be a general 
election in the autumn. She quoted them intelli- 
gently. Her voice pleased the ears beside her. But 
as for the opinions, they only produced a more de- 
cided head-shake, and a touch of contempt in the 
smile. 

“These men—the present Government—are in 
certainly till next year—probably for two years 
more. I advise you not to believe any reports to 
the contrary. And on our side we have a great 
dearth of candidates—and no money.” 

“ Really?—a lack of candidates?” 

“Undoubtedly. The constituencies grow very 
particular nowadays. They want either the solid 
respectable men, with money, and large local inter- 
3; or young men without money, good speakers 
men of ability—whom it may be worth the party’s 
while to finance.” 

" Isn’ t there a third kind?” asked Caroline, smil- 
ing—*‘ the young men of ability—with money?” 

“Of course!—the rare birds! But it doesn’t do 
to reckon on too many of them. And as to money 

we have plenty of rich men on our side, but they 
don’t do their duty; they don’t stump up—as the 
Tories do.” 

He saw his hostess glance towards the white head 
of Lord Wing, conspicuous on the further side of 
the round table. Then moving confidingly towards 
Llewellyn, she said under her breath—laughter in 
voice and eyes 

“T hope my father-in-law stumps up! 

Her neighbour looked as he felt 
barrassed. 

“T have no doubt Lord Wing gives us all that he 
thinks we deserve,” he said drily. 

“T see!” said Caroline, with the same joyous ani- 
mation. “Alec must talk to him.” 

Llewellyn smiled at her discreetly, but without 
reply; and she at once changed the subject. The 
French Ambassador indeed claimed her, and Lle- 
wellyn who, in the vast preponderance of men, had 
only a young civil servant on his left, of no apparent 
conversational powers, listened while to their 
conversation. Mrs. Wing’s French was evidently 
good, and the Ambassador, who was in general 
proud of his English, had no chance of using it. It 
was said, indeed, that he only spoke French when his 
country was pursuing an aggressive policy, and it 
was necessary to assume that Europe had only one 
language worth talking. Llewellyn, who was a 
great student of character, presently came to the 
conclusion that Mrs. Wing was exceedingly intelli- 
gent, with a very considerable knowledge of books, 
persons, and affairs; at the same time, excitable, 
with indications not to be mistaken of a rash and 
headlong temperament which accounted, he sup- 
posed, for the scandal and the divorce. 

Then he considered the dinner-table. About five 
women to an intolerable deal of men brought 
there, no doubt, partly by Alec Wing’s personal 
popularity, partly by his father’s prestige and im- 
mense wealth; by curiosity as to the house and the 
divorce; by reports of Mrs. Wing’s beauty, and 
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THE STORV—Alec Wing and Caroline, 
his wife, arrive in London after a honey- 
moon of two years in Ilaly. They take up 
their residence in Eltham House, the pala- 
tial London home’ of the Wing family. 
Sociely, for the most part, indicates disap- 
proval of them, and more particularly of 
Caroline because of her divorce from her 
first husband. Lord Wing urges Alec, who 
is anxious to secure a seat in Parliament, 
to be deliberate and cautious, and advises 
him that can only come through 
Caroline’s tact in placating and making 
friends of influential men and women. He 
oullines a plan of campaign to Mrs. Wing, 
and tells his son that he will place sufficient 
money at his disposal to enable him to 
accomplish the desired end. The Wings’ 
first entertainment is a large dinner. 


SUCCESS 


the chef’s perfection; by a variety of motives, in 
fact, creditable or calculating. 

“Why am I[ here?” he thought; for he was a Stoic, 
both in philosophy and practice, quite undazzled by 
either money or cooks. The explanation really lay 

and he knew it—in a romantic mind, which no one 
ever thought of suspecting in combination with his 
trivial nose and round cheeks. But the fact was 
that a woman who had risked something for love 
appealed to him. 

Presently Mrs. Wing returned to him from the 
Ambassador, with that slight change of manner 
which flattered the English politician against his will. 

“Alec will be speaking at Hull next month. I 
am going down with him. He laughs at me for 
being nervous—but I can’t help it.” 

“Hull? The bye-election?” 

Mrs. Wing nodded. 

“An old friend of Alec’s is standing. Alec wired 
a few days ago to ask if he should come and help, 
and they’ve put him on at the last big meeting be- 
fore the poll. The man who’s standing told me last 
week he never heard anybody speak so well at the 
Oxford Union in his time, as Alec. They were very 
keen to get him. He really has a great natural 
gift.” 

Llewellyn was touched by her wifely eagerness. 
Yes, he remembered to have heard that Alec Wing 
had considerable speaking talent. But, good 
heavens! Didn’t this handsome creature know how 
much else was concerned? She did know—she must 
know. He began to be angry with so much naivelé, 
or the appearance of it. If that fellow Bothwell, 
who was standing at Hull was really going to put 
up Wing for his last important mee ing he was a 
great fool. The party newspapers on the other side 
would be lively reading for days before. 

Mrs. Wing did not seem to notice his somewhat 
monosyllabic replies. She kept the conversation on 
politics, declared her own strong sympathy with the 
Opposition programme, and talked vivaciously of 
the recent debates in the House of Commons. 
Llewellyn gathered that she must have already se- 
cured pretty constant access to the various ladies’ 
galleries of the House, and a rather astonishing 
knowledge of the party men and party relations. 
She congratulated him on a passage of arms he him- 
self had had with the Home Secretary in the House 
the week before, and she did it so well that he could 
not help colouring a little, and feeling pleased. Cer- 
tainly women could be sirens when they chose; and 
he had never yet been able to shut his ears to 
them. 

But their talk was interrupted from the other 
side of the table, where the Kaminski sat among a 
group of admirers, by a sudden outbreak of noise, 
which deafened everything else. The great danseuse, 
flushed with flattery and perhaps also with cham- 
pagne, was chaffing and teasing a young Scotch peer 
beside her, to the delight of their neighbours. She 
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wound up with a challenge to him to dance with her 
after dinner, “Oui, Monsieur'—Oui, Milord—apres 
le diner—vous danserez avec moi!” 

The splendid youth, one of the prize guardsmen 
of the day, half flattered—half fluttered—-looked her 
full in the eyes, and st Je voudrais 
Madame—si je coudrais!’ 

The dinner broke up in a shriek of laughter, the 
French Ambassador congratulating the flushed 
young man on having added a new and useful verb 
to the French tongue. 





The few ladies slowly mounted the great stair- 
case ablaze with light and flowers, while a small but 
perfect orchestra hidden away among the pillars of 
the hall sent a swaying music after them. The 
Duchess turned to her hostess. 

“There is no doubt of it, my dear—you have a 
magnificent house. I shall be curious to see what 
use you make of it.” 

Caroline flushed, but could not for the moment 
think of an answer. She led the way to an open 
doorway, and smiling, stood aside for the Ambassa- 
dress and her other guests to enter. 

“Superb!” said the Duchess, looking round her. 
To right and left stretched the long suite of drawing- 
rooms, new-hung, new-carpeted, but designed first 
and foremost as a background for the famous pic- 
tures of the family. Gainsboroughs, Romneys, Rey- 
noldses, breathed and moved upon the walls. Beau- 
tiful children, fair women, red-coated soldiers, 
comely youths, and weather-beaten seamen looked 
smiling down upon these new guests who came, 
once more, like those of earlier generations, to 
do them homage. The electric lighting had been 
graduated by the most skillful of electricians, so that 
everything was illuminated, and nothing glared. 
The Persian carpets on the floors—old, dim and 
priceless—made the Duchess’s mouth water. Such 
things were her particular passion, in which, how- 
ever, she was far too frugal to indulge; and it seemed 
to her that her mad brother-in-law, Lord Wing, 
must have been spending absurdly! Her curiosity 
ached within her. So that after the new mistress of 
the house—a glittering figure in her white satin, and 
the jewels Lord Wing had been hanging upon her 
had led a kind of royal progress through the rooms, 
and the women were grouped in the furthest draw- 
ing-room, where some old Chinese tapestries on a 
ground of pale yellow had evoked little cries of pleas- 
ure from the instructed, the Duchess no longer even 
pretended to take it quietly. 

“You seem to be uncommonly rich, my dear! 
she said, as she and Caroline sat together in a corner 
of the yellow room. “Lord Wing, I suppose, has 
been making things easy for you?” 

“He has been showering money on us!” said 
Caroline Wing, throwing back her head, and looking 
full at her husband’s kinswoman. “We didn’t ask 
him. Alec, you know, has money of his own. So 
have I—some. But Lord Wing insisted on our 
living here—— 

“And, of course, doing it properly? Well, it’s 
uncommonly interesting—like a play. At the same 
time, my dear, you are too much a woman of the 
world not to know’’—the speaker coughed slightly— 
“that ia making this house a political centre 
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which, I understand, is what Wing is after—you'll 
have a good many difficulties to meet.” 
“T know,” said Caroline, smiling. Did the 


Duchess suppose she was the first to say so? 

“Tt’s the women, of course. Take my sister 
Theodora. A potato- -headed woman, I call her 
wholesome of course, but dense—no adventure in 
her, no give and take. And there are scores of them. 
But you'll have to learn to get round them, if it’s 
true—that Alec wants a political career?” 

The Duchess turned a look, sharply interroga- 
tive, at her companion. 

“Why shouldn’t he have a political career?” said 
Mrs. Wing, proudly. “It’s what he’s always looked 

(Continued on page 72) 
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MRS. JOSEPH B. THOMAS. jR 


The younger daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James F. Fargo was one of the first of the February brides. 


held in the chantry of St. Thomas’s church, only relatives and closest friends being invited for the ceremony and the reception. The 
bride’s costume of white chiffon and charmeuse was exquisite. 


the bodice and left sleeve. The voluminous tulle veil was held in place across the forehead by a bandeau of pearls, the bridegroom’s gift. 


The wedding was a small affair 


Orange-blossoms outlined a short tunic and were effectively used on 
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Mrs. Harvey T. Sayen Mrs. Ralph M. Townsend, Mrs. Norman MacLeod, Mrs. Betty C. Madeira Mrs. George Barnett 
rs. Henry K. Dillard, Junior, and Livingston Fryer Mrs. William E. Ashton and E. L. Blabon Miss Anna Gilpin and Marshall S. Winpenny 
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Miss Marie Louise Wanamaker and Miss Mary B. Warburton Mr. and Mrs. John P. Hollingsworth Miss Margaret Wright and A. Gilpin 
Mrs. J. Conaway Megargee and Miss Anna Wetherill Mrs. W. Howard Pancoast and Wilson M. Cary Mrs. L. Dilworth Beggs. and Walton Clark, Junior 
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The Music Room 
(above) is in reality a 
glorified smoking and 
card-room and a fa- 
vourite rendezvous for 
members of the house 
parties, which have al- 
ways been a feature of 
Blenheim life. 


Pal 


Blenheim 


Oxfordshire, 


LENHEIM, the future heritage of the Marquess of Blandford, grandson 

of William K. Vanderbilt, is the only non-royal and non-episcopal resi 

dence in England that bears the title of palace. All other ducal residences 

are castles, abbeys, or halls. Many of these are quite as imposing as Blen- 
heim, but lack the historical tradition and dignity that distinguishes the latter 
place. John Churchill, the first Duke of Marlborough and the man who made the 
name of Marlborough famous, won his fame and his title in the profession of arms 
For his victory at the battle of Blenheim in Bavaria, the crowning point in his 
career, Queen Anne bestowed upon him the beautiful Manor of Woodstock, a royal 
residence, and five hundred thousand pounds sterling to establish for himself and 
his posterity a fitting estate. 

The result is the magnificent pile that dominates the shire of Oxford. At a dis 
tance the residence appears like a fortress. The ramparts are, however, merely 
broad portals and lofty towers arranged in a series of Renaissance structures as 
wings of the central building, which is purely classic. Its bigness and the vastness 
of the estate are emblematic of the warlike qualities of its founder. He, however, 
did not live to see it completed, but his widow, the powerful Sarah, carried out his 
plan and quarreled so constantly with the builders that it was said she was as famous 
among mortar-beds and scaffolding as her husband was on the battle-field. One of 
the traditions handed down is that, through stealing and bribe taking, she added 
fifty thousand pounds to the building fund. 

The Park has an interesting and picturesque history. Henry the Second here 
constructed his bower for fair Rosamond, and Queen Elizabeth, when Princess, was 


sequestered on the estate by Queen 
Mary. Of course, no trace of the old 
manor-house now remains, but Sir 
Walter Scott in ‘“‘ Woodstock” has 
perpetuated these historical romances. 

The Duke’s only son having died 
in youth, the title, under a special dis- 
pensation from the crown, descended 
to his older daughter, Henrietta. 
The old Duchess, however, took care 
to have both the title and estates go, 
at Henrietta’s death, to the oldest son 
of her second daughter Anne, who had 
married a Spencer, but preferring the 
younger son, the grandmother gave 
him everything that she could remove 
from Blenheim Palace, and her large 
fortune at her death also went to him. 


In the Tapestry Room are 
many mementoes of the 
“Great Duke.” The superb 
tapestries, famous through- 
out England, tell the story of 
the battles in which Mar!- 
borough led the English troops 
to victory. The large portrait 
of the Duchess of Marlbor- 
ough is by Carolus Duran. 
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The Park has an area of ; 
twenty-five square miles. 
The entrance is a noble 
Corinthian gateway 
erected by the first duch- 
ess. This fountain is one 
of many exquisite sculp- 
tures that beautify the 
gardens. 


On the terrace stands a 
column one hundred and 
thirty feet high  sur- 
mounted by a statue of 
the famous duke in Ro- 
man costume. The lawns 
are dotted by a series of 
lakes spanned by attrac- 
tive and unique bridges. 

















The cradle, a family 
shrine, shown in _ this 
view of the state drawing- 
room is that in which the 
“Great Duke” was 
rocked when a baby. It 
is draped with the most 
costly laces. 
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LENHEIM, the future heritage of the Marquess of Blandford, grandson 

of William Kk. Vanderbilt, is the only non-royal and non-episcopal resi- 

dence in England that bears the title of palace. All other ducal residences 

are castles, abbeys, or halls. Many of these are quite as imposing as Blen- 
heim, but lack the historical tradition and dignity that distinguishes the latter 
place. John Churchill, the first Duke of Marlborough and the man who made the 
name of Marlborough famous, won his fame and his title in the profession of arms 
For his victory at the battle of Blenheim in Bavaria, the crowning point in his 
career, Queen Anne bestowed upon him the beautiful Manor of Woodstock, a royal 
residence, and five hundred thousand pounds sterling to establish for himself and 
his posterity a fitting estate. 

The result is the magnificent pile that dominates the shire of Oxford. At a dis 
tance the residence appears like a fortress. The ramparts are, however, merely 
broad portals and lofty towers arranged in a series of Renaissance structures as 
wings of the central building, which is purely classic. Its bigness and the vastness 
of the estate are emblematic of the warlike qualities of its founder. He, however, 
did not live to see it completed, but his widow, the powerful Sarah, carried out his 
plan and quarreled so constantly with the builders that it was said she was as famous 
among mortar-beds and scz affolding as her husband was on the battle-field. One of 
the traditions handed down is that, through stealing and bribe taking, she added 
fifty thousand pounds to the building fund. 

The Park has an interesting and picturesque history. Henry the Second here 
constructed his bower for fair Rosamond, and Queen Elizabeth, when Princess, was 













sequestered on the estate by Queen 
Mary. Of course, no trace of the old 
manor-house now remains, but Sir 
Walter Scott in ‘Woodstock’ has 
perpetuated these historical romances 
The Duke’s only son having died 
in youth, the title, under a special dis- 
pensation from the crown, descended 
to his older daughter, Henrietta. 
The old Duchess, however, took care 
to have both the title and estates go, 
at Henrietta’s death, to the oldest son 
of her second daughter Anne, who had 
married a Spencer, but preferring the 
younger son, the grandmother gave 
him everything that she could remove 
from Blenheim Palace, and her large 
fortune at her death also went to him. 






In the Tapestry Room are 
many mementoes of the 
“ Great Duke.” The superb 
tapestries, famous through- 
out England, tell the story of 
the battles in which Marl- 
borough led the English troops 
to victory. The large portrait 
of the Duchess of Marlbor- 
ough is by Carolus Duran. 
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The Park has an area of 
twenty-five square miles. 
The entrance is a noble 
Corinthian gateway 
erected by the first duch- 
ess. This fountain is one 
of many exquisite sculp- 
tures that beautify the 
gardens. 


On the terrace stands a 
column one hundred and 
thirty feet high sur- 
mounted by a statue of 
the famous duke in Ro- 
man costume. The lawns 
are dotted by a series of 
lakes spanned by attrac- 
tive and unique bridges. 

















The cradle, a family 
shrine, shown in this 
view of the state drawing- 
room is that in which the 
“Great Duke” was 
rocked when a baby. It 
is draped with the most 
costly faces. 
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ITH a final glance of approval, Mrs 
Falconer turned to the obsequious 
dressmaker. 
“Is the gown quite fi 
“Quite, madame.”’ 
“Then I will take it with me—I 


wish to wear it to-night 





ished?” 


Bien, madame. May I not serve you with tea 
while it is being boxed?” ; 

Thank you,’ knowledged Mrs. Falconer, as 
the modiste led the way into an adjoining room. 
Having arranged the service conveniently on a 


tabouret, Mme. Lalys observed with apparent art 
] 


ICssiess 


‘A very good friend of mi 





upon me to-day, Monsieur r. a jewel mer 
chant. He is a conna wr and has 

his collection that would make perte 
tume for to-night.’ 


ome things in 


tion the cos 











Mrs. Falconer smiled Lalys was ) idroit 
However, she 3; interested 

“T would lil Lo see th ewels she replied, dis 
posing herself comfortably against the cushions, as 
she held to her lips the cup of Rakdu faience Lalys 

s herself a conna in the matter of Russian 
tea 

Monsic Jasper at the moment came in with a 
box of unique shape and placed it upon a small table 
in the centre of the room The man’s clear-cut, 
pallid features attracted her. His figure was tall 
and he moved with singular grac« His clothes 


were irreproachabl Neither his age nor his 
nationality could be determined at a glance, but 
she judged from his impassive expression that he 
Was an experienced man of the world. 

Meanwhile, the merchant had spread upon the 
table a piece of white velvet with lighted candles 
Har per Bazar i 
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“When to sin our biass’d nature leans, 
The careful devil is still at hand with 


PEAK 


DRYDEN. 


under silk shades of a transparent lemon colour at 
each corner. He then extinguished the electric lights. 

Mrs. Falconer sprang to her feet. Then slowly, as 
if in a dream, she advanced toward the table and 
bending her beautiful blonde head to bring her eyes 
closer to the object, she gave a gasp of astonishment 
and, as she looked up into the saturnine face op- 
tremour passed through her slender figure. 
thin [ps parted in a cynical smile and 
the deep set eyes glowed like those of a leopard as 
he met her gaze 
‘You admire them, madame?”’ he asked quietly. 
“Who would not admire such magnificent sap- 
phires,” she faltered. ‘*How much ts the necklace 
worth?’ 

“What will you give for it?’ 
uninflected voice 

“If the sapphires are genuine,” she answered 
eagerly, ‘I would pay almost any price for them.” 

“They are genuine,” replied the jeweler. ‘ But, 
madame, permit me to be quite frank with you. 
Superb as these jewels are, they have no real value.” 

‘I do not understand,” she exclaimed. ‘I have 
a few sapphires and I know their characteristics. 
What do you ask for the necklace?”’ 

‘I place no value upon it,” was the indifferent 
reply, ‘“‘but if you wish to have it appraised, you 
may take it to Starling’s. You, no doubt, have 
confidence in their judgment.” 
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LLUSTRATION BY LEJAMEN A. WILLER 


GIRARDEAU 


She started back. ‘But you do not know that 
I am a responsible person.” 

“T know who you are, madame,” the jeweler re- 
pitied. “Why should you hesitate?” 

“Very well,” she replied impulsively, 
as you suggest.” 

He dropped the necklace into her outstretched 
hand, which she thrust into her muff, and drawing 
the ermine stole about her shoulders, she hastened 
to her brougham. 

“To Starling’s, the jewelers,” 
footman. 


‘I will do 


she directed her 


As she reentered the tea-room, Jasper was stand- 
ing as she had left him. Mrs. Falconer dropped the 
necklace on the table. 

“They tell me the gems are not only genuine, 
but of inestimable value.”’ A faint smile flickered 
on the jeweler’s lips. ‘You knew this,” said the 
woman, ‘“‘and so did I.” 

“Madame,” was the imperturbable reply, “! 
have not yet agreed to sell the necklace. But what 
will you give for it?” 

‘“How much will I give for it?’’ she mused. 

‘““No, madame, what will you give for it?” 

The jeweler, who had been standing beside her 
took a candle in one hand and the sapphires in the 
other, and walked to the further end of the room, 
the woman following. Here he hung the necklace 
about the neck of a sculptured head—a bust in 
sallow marble. 

“Wonderful,” Mrs. Falconer exclaimed, her bosom 
rising and falling in agitation. ‘I never dreamed 
such colour could exist out of heaven.” 

“Nowhere else, madame—except here,’’ said the 
gem dealer, lowering the candle so that its rays 

(Continued on page So) 
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Drawing by Nell Brinkley 


From the world to the ‘‘little world within 


The Art of at Home 


Stay 


ns 


By 


T first sight there is little association be- 
tween beauty culture and staying at 
home, but I hope I shall be able to prove 
a case within the limits of a single paper. 
My earliest recollections cling round 
Easton Lodge, near Dunmow in Essex, 

from which beautiful example of an old English 
home this article is written. As my recollections 
grow they rest awhile in London and then turn with 
keen pleasure to Warwick Castle, and then to town 
again, but they never stay for long away from 
Easton. In Warwick, as in town, one must be 
en evidence all the time, but at Easton where one 
knows every yard of the gardens, every corner of 
the Park and every old cottage in every village on 
the estate, there is the real sense of home, and no 
human being can have more homes than one. You 
may have half a dozen residences, but you can have 
only one home. 

Now of late, homes have gone out of fashion. 
Great houses are more often closed than open, great 
hostesses are to be seen entertaining in the restau- 
rant of the hour, though their town house is not 
half a mile away. In the country a very similar 
condition obtains, a week end is regarded as the 
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The nomadic life of the fashionable 
woman of to-day and the custom of 
entertaining in public restaurants s pell 
the doom of “Home.” The author gives 
charming glimpses of a saner, health- 
ier mode of living and entertaining. 


limit of a stay. The motor car has intensified life, 
trebled the pace and doubled the accomplishment, 
but incidentally, it has robbed women of what they 
could not afford to give up, the peace, the tranquil- 
lity, and the dignity of home life. The spirit of 
restlessness has invaded our home life with such 
success that the hostess, as the late Victorian and 
the Edwardian eras knew her, will shortly be as 
extinct as the dodo. Some of my friends blame 
Lloyd George and say they can no longer afford 
to keep up the old-time establishments, but I don’t 
think their expenditure is really much less than it 
used to be. They spend their money in a different 
fashion, that is all. 


COUNTESS OF WARWICK 


But how does the question of the mode of life 
affect beauty, you may ask, and the answer is simple 
enough if you remember that tranquillity is one of 
the conditions that is essential if we are to look at 
our best. I will go even farther than this, I will say 
that every hostess borrows from her surroundings 
and reflects them. If you are dispensing hospitality 
in your own home with your own people around you, 
you will, if you have the essential qualities of a 
hostess, reflect the beauty and tradition of that 
home, the whole character of the place. The service 
is a reflection of your knowledge and forethought, 
and the comfort of your guests is a tribute to your 
grasp of the vital problems of entertainment. My 
own experience, whether at Easton, or Warwick, or 
St. James’s Square, has always been that when I 
have been receiving friends at home, both they and 
I have given of our best. It has been my good for 
tune to entertain all sorts and conditions of men 
and women from Emperors and Kings through all 
grades of society, and the greatest of them have 
resolved themselves into men and women of parts, 
who are moving or directing the world, and are not 
in any way reluctant to lay aside for the time all the 

(Continued on page So) 







































Lucile thinks that this little lady in her mauve 


taffeta frock looks like a precious photograph 
of your great-grandmother when she was young. 
Certainly there is much that is picturesque to 


recommend it. 


New York, Marc h, IQIi5. 
Dear Mr. Editor: 
O you remember, that in answer to som 


doubting male creature’s question as t 


Last 


e 


Oo 


whether I thought New York could ever 


really become a fashion centre, I w 
hesitatingly said that a country th 
could produce brains competent to coi 
ceive the Woolworth Building, the Grand Centr: 
Station, and the Queensborough Br 
tainly could find brains for costume designing. 
have proved my assertion, beyond 
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Word in 


Again Lady Duff Gordon is making a plea for 
American designers. 
of America as the centre of fashions has been 
increased by the successful results of a competi- 
tive contest in designs for a Sunday afternoon 
dress made by the pupils of the New York 
School of Fine and Applied 


you of the prize-winning gown in this article. 


Her faith in the future 


Irt. She tells 


The dainty little shepherdesses who 
decorate fragile china vases might have 
suggested to Lucile the quaint drapery 
frock made from 
flowered silk 


frilled at the neck and elbows. 


of this afternoon 


Cheney Brothers’ and 


The long coat has not been discarded 
by Lucile, who shows it in a new aspect 
in her three-piece costume of old blue 
taffeta and grey satin from A. H. Sands 
& Co. The 


springs forth at 


fulness in her sleeves 


the wrist, the effect 


being accented by the Directoire cuffs. 


one who wants to believe in the future of New York 
as a fashion centre. 

I had the opportunity, given to me recently, of 
asking the costume design section of the New York 
School of Fine and \pplied \rt to make mea design 
for a practical afternoon Sunday dress, such as any 
one of the students would wish. to wear. I offered, 
as a prize, to make a complete dress from the design 
I considered best for the girl who designed it. I have 
had several drawings sent to me, each of which has 
an original idea in it, and all of which are wholly 
practical and smart and up-to-date. Of the prize 
dress, I enclose a sketch. Don’t you think it is 
equal to anything that Paris can produce, taking 
into consideration the occasion for which the dress 
i ! I do! 

Next month, the design section of the-same school 
will make me designs for an evening dress and for 
hats, and you will see by this time next year, if not 
before, that people will be looking to New York 
to give them the “note” of the fashions for the 


Is to 


x worn? 


Fashions 





This blue 
Lucile will make up as the prize 
for the girl whose design for a 
Sunday 
the first honours in the competi- 


gown in serge 


afternoon frock won 


tive design contest offered to 
the pupils of the New York 
. School of Fine and Applied Art 
by Lady Duff Gordon. 


world, not only in form and shape, but in materials. 

I am sorry to say that I am still very much disap- 
pointed in the style of dress women wear here in the 
evening in public restaurants and dancing salons. 
I have not noticed recently, however, so much bare 
flesh—perhaps my small voice raised in protest has 
been listened to, in that case I have not lived in vain. 

So many women seem somehow to lose their slick, 
smart appearance in the evening and look as though 
they were made up of “odds and ends and bits.” I 
think it a thousand pities that in large public rooms 
they have given up wearing decorative evening hats. 
No woman, seen from a distance, can make as an 
effective appearance with her head bare as with a 
lovely, fantastic hat, created on purpose to wear 
under artificial light. Many a shabby, old-fash- 
ioned dress in the past has been saved by a gorgeous 
Paradise plume shooting up from an impertinent 
hat, put on at an impossible angle. I suggest, too, 
that women again wear long gloves, for the bare 
arms and hands on the men’s black coats seem to 
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She is not unlike an eighteenth century 


billowy skirt of flowered tussore, manufac- 
tured by Cheney Brothers, topped by a rip- 
pling jacket of brilliant green tussore out- 


By LADY DUFF GORDON 
(Lucile) 
















This 1915 maiden in her 


lined in saucy net frills. 


i This little lady in the evening frock is truly a “*‘ Maid 
in America,” for the deep yellow taffeta in the bodice, 
the lace that is used for the skirt and coat, and the 
lemon chiffon are all of American manufacture. 

i give a free and easy look, which is far from attrac- A typical Lucile happy thought is the 

tive in public places. The only time that no gloves saucy little apron of tussore with real 

; are permissible, is when a woman has faultless arms pockets which she has added to a frock 

. and hands, then and then only. But as all the fash- of figured silk made by Cheney Broth- 

5 ion tendencies are going back to a period of great ers. The dashing collar and deep cuffs 

* dignity—the stately days of Louis Philippe—in the of white linen, the lacing of the blouse, 

near future we shall see no more ungloved hands, I and the matching leather belt, all add 

hope. . : to the jauntiness of an exceedingly 
The petticoat has had its ‘‘rebirth.”” The “tem- youthful frock. 

pestuous”’ thing has come into its own again, each 

large skirt now demanding this very decorative ad- 

junct. And all my evening dresses have the little 

1845 drawers as well, to match the chiffon petti- Lucile has evolved a motor coat as 

; coat; the skirts being so wide, six yards around unusual as the Worumbo Yama coating 

: and held out with hoops, these drawers are needed from which it is made. This fabric, 

: to give the required veiling, while still preserving though “comfy” and very warm, is 

E the transparent effect. light and not clumsy, as is demon- 

5 strated in this model. Lucile has faced 
rl the edges of the garment, the standing 
‘ collar, and the cuffs with a widely 
jinn striped ribbon or silk. 
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Doria angrily dismissed Jaffery. 


E arose as Liosha approac hed, but she 
motioned us back to our chairs 
“Don’t get up. IL guess [Il join 
you.” 
We drew up a chair and she seated 
herself between us Chen she looked 
steadily and unsmilingly from one to the other 

‘[ want to thank you two ‘ve becn a damn 
fool.” , 

“Well, old girl,” said Jaffery kindly, “I must 
own you've been rather indiscreet.” 

‘I’ve been a damn fool,” she repeated 

ia \nyhow it’s over now Thank goodness 
said I. ‘Did you eat your breakfast?” 

She made a little wry face. No, she could not 
touch it. What would she have now? I sent a 
vaiter for café-au-lait and a brioche and _ lectured 
her on the folly of going without proper sustenance. 
Che ghost of a smile crept into her eyes, in recogni 
tion, I suppose, of the Hedonism with which I am 
wrongly credited by my friends. Then she thanked 
us for the roses. They were big, like her, she said 
The waiter set out the little tray and the versew 
poured out the coffee and milk We watched her 
eat and drink. Having finished she said she felt 
better 

“You've got some sense, Hilary,” she admitted 

“Tell me,” said Jaffery “How did we come to 
miss you on the boat? We watched the London 
trains carefully.’ 

‘IT came from Southsea about an hour before 
the boat started and went to bed at once.” 

“Southsea? Why, we were there all the evening,” 
said I. “What were you doing at Southsea?” 

“Staying with Emma—Mrs. Jupp. The Gen- 
eral lives there. I couldn’t stick to that boarding- 
house by myself any longer so I wrote to Iemma 
to ask her to put me up.” 

‘So that’s why you went on Thursday?’ 

“That’s why 

‘Pardon me if I’m inquisitive,” said I, ** but did 
you take Mrs. Considine—I mean Mrs. Jupp—into 
your confidence?” 

“Lord, no! She’s not my dragon any longer. 
She knew I was going to Havre—to meet friends. 
Of course I had to tell her that But Jaff Chayne 
was the only person that had to know the truth.” 

We questioned her as delicate ly is we could and 
gradually the intrigue that had puzzled us became 
clear. Ras Fendihook left London on Sunday for 
a fortnight’s engagement at the Eldorado of Havre. 
\s there was no Sunday night boat for Southampton 
he had to travel to Havre via Paris. Being acrafty 
villain, he would not run away with Liosha straight 
from London. She was to join him a week later, 
after he had had time to spy out the land and make 
his nefarious schemes for a mock marriage. His 
fortnight up, he was sailing away again to .\merica. 
Liosha was to accompany him. In all probability, 
for I delight in thinking the worst of Mr. Ras Fendi 
hook, he would have found occasion, towards the 
end of his tour, of sending her on a fool’s errand; 
say, to Texas, while he worked his way to New 
York, where he would have an unembarrassed 
voyage back to England, leaving Liosha flounder 
ing helplessly in the railway network of the United 
States. I have made it my business to enquire 
into the ways of this vulgar and unholy villain. 
This is what I am sure he would have done. One 
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THE STORY—tHilary Freeth and his 
ife, Barbara, at their country home near 
London, hear of the marvelous success of a 
new novel written by their friend, Adrian 
Boldero. Adrian and his fiancée, Doria 
Jellicoe, come to visit them, also Jaffery 
Chayne, the war-correspondent.  Jaffery 
is just back from the wilds of Albania, 
where the death of a friend has left him the 
uardian of the widow Liosha, a native 
tlbunian The story of her life arouses the 
pity of every one, and plans are made for 
her future Veantime, Jaffery has fallen 
hopelessly in love with Doria, who cares 
only for Adrian. Adrian and Doria are 
finally married and Jaffery sets out for the 
far East, leaving Liosha in a London 
boarding-house tdrian work feverishly 
on his new book. At Christmas time, 
Hilary and Barbara are hastily summoned 
to Loudon, and Jaffery, who has just re 
turned lo England, goes with them. They 
are horrified to find Adrian dead, and Doria 
desperately ill. Then they discover that 
Idrian had stolen the manuscript of his 
wcessful book from a friend, now deceased, 
and that he has utterly failed in the attempt 
to produce a book, leaving only a few t 
legible manuscript notes. Jaffery insists 
that the truth be kept from Doria. He takes 
charge of the notes and after several months 
presents her with a novel ich he assures 
her is Adrian’s completed work, but which, 
] lity, he himself has written. The book 
meets with instantaneous success. Jaffery 
lingers on in London writing another novel 
and paying court to Doria, and finally 
proposes lo her. Maddened by her refusal, 
he seizes her in his arms. Doria orders 
him from the house. Liosha writes Jaffery 
that she is going to France to marry a music- 
hall performer. Jaffery knows the man to 
be a scoundrel. After some difficulty 
Jaffery and Hilary hurry to France and 
save Liosha. 
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girl, some half dozen years before, he had left penni 
less in San Francisco and the door before which 
burns the Red Lamp swallowed her up forever. . . . 
lor the present, however, Liosha was to join him 
in Havre. Notasoul must know. He gave sordid 
instructions as to secrecy. As Jafiery had guessed, 
he had instigated the comic destination of West- 
minster Abbey. Although her open nature ab- 
horred the deception, she obeyed his instructions 
in minor details and thought she was acting in the 
spirit of the intrigue when she enclosed the letters 
to Mrs. Jardine to be posted in London. By 
risking discovery of her secret during her visit to 
the admirable lady at Southsea and by ingenuously 
disclosing the plot to Jaffery, she showed herself 
to be a very sorry conspirator. 

She spoke so quietly and bravely that we had not 
the heart to touch upon the sentimental side of her 
adventure. As we could not stay in Havre all day 
at the risk of meeting Mr. Ras Fendihook, who 
might swagger into the town from his swagger 
hotel on the plage, we carried out Jaffery’s pro 
posal, hired an automobile and drove to Etretat. 
We came straight from inland into the tiny place, 
so coquettish in its mingling of fisher-folk and 
fashion, so cut off from the coast world by the jagged 
needle gates jutting out on each side of the small 
bay and by the sudden grass-grown bluff rising 
above them, so cleanly sparkling in the sunshine, 
and for the first time Liosha’s face brightened. 
She drew a deep breath. 

“Oh, let us all come and live here.” 

We laughed and wandered among the tarred, 
upturned boats wherein the fishermen store their 
tackle, and along the pebbly beach where a few 
belated bathers bobbed about in the water, and up 
the curious steps to the terrace and listened to the 
last number of the orchestra. Then lunch at the 
clean, old-fashioned Hotel Blanquet among the 
fishing boats; and afterwards coffee and liqueurs 
in the little shady courtyard. Jaffery was very 
gentle with Liosha, treating her tenderly like a 
bruised thing, and talked of his adventures and 
cracked little jokes and attended solicitously to 
her wants. Several times I saw her raise her eyes 
in shy gratitude, and now and then she laughed. 
Her healthy youth also enabled her to make an 
excellent meal, and after it she smoked cigarettes 
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Liosha sprang at Fendihook. 


and sipped créme de menthe with frank gusto. To 
me she appeared like a naughty child who, instead 
of meeting with expected punishment, finds itself 
coddled in affectionate arms. All resentment had 
died away. Unreservedly she had laid herself as 
a “damn fool” at our feet—or rather at Jaffery’s feet, 
for I did not count for much. Instead of blundering 
over her and tugging her up and otherwise exacer- 
bating her wounds, he lifted her with tactful 
kindness to her self-respect. For the first time, 
save when Susan was the connecting-link, he entered 
into a spiritual relation with Liosha. She fulfilled 
his prophecy—-she was dealing with a soul-shrivel- 
ling situation in a big way. He admired her 
immensely, as his great robust nature admired 
immense things. At the same time he realised all 
in her that was sore and grievously throbbing and 
needed the delicate touch. I shall never forget 
those few hours. 

To dream away a summer’s afternoon had no 
place, however, in Jaffery’s category of delights. 
He must be up and doing. T have threatened on 
many restless occasions to rig up at Northlands a 
gigantic wheel for his benefit similar to that in 
which Susan’s white mice take futile exercise. If 
there was such a wheel he must, I am sure, get in 
and whirl it round; just as if there is a boat he 
must row it, or tree to be felled he must fell it, or 
a hill to be climbed he must climb it. At Etretat, 
as it happens, there are two hills. He stretched 
forth his hand to one, of course the highest, crowned 
by the fishermen’s chapel and ordained an ascent. 
Liosha was in the chastened mood in which she 
would have dived with him to the depths of the 
English Channel. I, with grudging meekness 
and a prayer for another five minutes devoted 
to the deglutition of another liqueur brandy, a 
quiesced. 
was not such an arduous climb after all. A 
light breeze tempered the fury of the July sun. 
The grass was crisp and agreeable to the feet. 
The smell of wild thyme mingling with the salt 
of the low-tide seaweed conveyed stimulating 
fragrance. When we reached the top and Jatfery 
suggested that we should lie down, I protested. 
Why not walk along the edge of the inspiring cliffs? 

“It’s all very well for you, who've slept like a 
log all night,” said he throwing his huge bulk on the 
ground, “but Liosha and I need rest.” 

Liosha stood glowing on the hilltop and panting 
a little after the quick ascent. A little curly strand 
on her forehead played charmingly in the wiad 
which blew her skirts close around her in fine 
modelling. I thought of the Winged Victory. 

“Tm not a bit tired,” she said. 

But seeing Jaffery definitely prone with his 
bearded chin on his fists, she glanced at me as 
though she should say: ‘* Who are we to go contrary 
to his desires?” and settled down beside him. 

So I stretched myself, too, on the grass and we 
watched the dancing sea and the flashing sails of 
fishing boats and the long plume from a steamer 
in the offing and the little town beneaih us and 
the grim tower on the cliff on the other side of the 
bay, and were in fact giving ourselves up to an 
idyilic afternoon, when suddenly Liosha broke the 
spell. 

“Tf IT had got hold of that man this morning I 
think I would have killed him.” 
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‘*I] thought of the Winged Victory as I looked at Liosha on the hillt 


Since leaving Havre we had not referred to 
unhappy things. 

“Tt would have served him right,” said Jaffery. 
I did strike him once.” 

“Oh?” said I. 

“Yes.” She looked out to sea. There was a 
pause. I longed to hear the details of the scene, 
which could not have lacked humourous elements. 
But she left them to my imagination. “After 
that,” she continued, “he saw I was an honest 
woman and talked about marriage.” 

_ Jaffery’s fingers fiddled with bits of grass. “‘ What 
licks me, my dear,” said he, “is how you came to 
take up with the fellow?” 

_She shrugged her shoulders—it was the full shrug 
of the un-English child of nature. “I don’t know,” 
she said, with her gaze still far away. “He was 
so funny.”’ 

“But he was such a bounder, old lady,” said 
Jaffery, in gentle remonstrance. 

You all said so. But I thought you didn’t like 
him because he was different and could make me 
laugh. I guess I hated you all very much. You 
seemed to want me to behave like Kuphemia, and 
I couldn’t behave like Euphemia. I tried very 
hard when you used to take me out to dinner.” 

Jaffery looked at her comically. But all he said 
was: “Go on.” . 

“What can I say?’’—she shrugged her shoulders 
again. “With him I hadn’t to be on my best 
behaviour. I could say anything I liked. You 
all think it dreadful because I know, like everybody 
else, how children come into the world, and can make 
jokes about things like that. Emma used to say 
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it was not ladylike—but he—he did not say so. 
He laughed. His friends used to laugh. With 
him and his friends, [ could, so to speak, take off 
my stays—” she threw out her hands largely 
“ouf!” 

“T see,” said Jaffery, frowning at his blades of 
grass. “But between liking, figuratively, to take 
off your corsets in a crowd of Bohemians and 
wanting to marry the worst of them lies a big differ- 
ence. You must have got fond of the fellow,” he 
added, in a low voice. 

I said nothing. It was their affair. I was 
responsible to Barbara for her safe deliverance and 
here she was delivered. My attitude, as you can 
understand, was solely one of kindly curiosity. 
Liosha, for some moments, also said nothing. 
Rather feverishly she pulled off her new white 
gloves and cast them away; and I noticed an all 
but imperceptible something—something, for want 
of a better word, like a ripple—sweep through her, 
faintly shaking her bosom, infinitesimally ruffling 
her neck and dying away in a flush on her cheek. 

“You loved the fellow,” said Jaffery, still picking 
at the grass blades. 

She bent forward, as she sat; hovered over him 
for a second or two and clutched his shoulder. 

“T didn’t,” she cried. “I didn’t.” She almost 
screamed. “TI thought you understood. I would 
have married anybody who would have taken me 
out of prison. He was going to take me out of 
prison to places where I-could breathe.’”’ She fell 
back onto her heels and beat her breast with both 
hands. “I was dying for want of air. I was 


_ suffocating.” 
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Her intensity caught him. He lumbered to his 
feet. 

“What are you talking about?” 

She rose, too, almost with a synchronous move- 
ment. An interested spectator, I continued sitting, 
my hands clasped round my knees. 

“The little prison you put me into. I felt this 
in my throat,”—and forgetful of the admirable 
Mrs. Considine’s discipline she mimed her words 
startlingly—‘‘I was sick—sick-—sick to death. 
You forget, Jaff Chayne, the mountains of Albania.” 

“Perhaps I did,” said he, with his steady eyes 
fixed on her. “‘But I remember ’em now. Would 
you like to go back?” 

She put her hands for a few seconds before her 
face, as though to hide swift visions of slaughtered 
enemies, then dashed them away. ‘‘No. Not 
now. Not after— No. But mountains, freedom, 

anything unlike prison. Oh, I’ve gone mad 
sometimes. I’ve wanted to take up a fender and 
smash things.” 

“T’ve felt like that myself,’ said Jaffery. 

“And what have you done?”’ 

“T’ve broken out of prison and run away.” 

“That’s what I did,” said Liosha. 

Then Jaffery broke into his great laugh and held 
her hands and looked at heravith kindly, sympathetic 
mirth in his eyes. And Liosha laughed, too. 

“We're both of us savages under our skins, old 
lady. That’s what it comes to.” 

No more was said of Ras Fendihook. The man’s 
broad flashing good humour had caught her fancy; 
his vagabond life stimulated her imagination of 

(Continued on page 84) 





In the studio of Mr. Quill Jones, the application of the Persian rug as a table covering and a wall hanging, as well as a floor covering, is effect- 





ively shown. Here, too, the runner is seen to advantage in combination with the larger rug as a means of carpeting an extensive floor space. 


The effect is a harmonious blending of colour in which restfulness, not to say luxury, is suggested. 


T he 
ELIZABETH 


N securing a harmonious interior decoration, 
there is no more important feature than the 


floor covering. This should be, 
first msideration after a general 
architectural proportion and the 
type of furnishings has been 

decided ipon. If the carpet or rug 

is not consistent in tone and design, 

the entire room will lose balance and 

the floor covering stand out as an 

aggressive and discordant note, no 


matter how beautiful the furniture 
and hangings. 

here is, fortunately, a wide scope 
in its selection, in both quality and 
price, and when the antique rug 
is prohibitive because of its cost, 
certain imitations will, at least, 
reconcile one to the use of a substi 
tute Indeed, with the increasing 
scarcity of the antique rug, its value 
is rapidly placing it in the class with 
wall decorations rather than car 


pets. Nor is this remarkable when 
we stop to consider that the intro- 
duction of Oriental rugs into Occi 


dental furnishings, which has been 
ol comparatively recent date, repre 
sents approximately an annual ex- 
portation of eight million dollars’ 
worth of rugs from Oriental Asia 
Minor alone. In consequence, the 
really beautiful old rug with all its 
wonderful soft colouring is becom- 
ing daily more difficult to find, and 
the astute Oriental weaver more 
keenly alive to the value of his work 
in the Occident. 





Che renewed interest in all things 
Oriental has been unquestionably re- 


sponsible for the popularity of 
| J 
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LOUNSBERY 
Chinese porcelains, lacquer and furnishings in the 


mirrors and hangings and other English period 
has found an appropriate place. 





Courtesy of John Kimberly Mumford 


In this rare early Ming temple rug there are eleven distinct motifs shown, 
namely, (1) Five-Clawed Dragon, 
Knot, (4) Pair of Fish, (5) A Canopy, (6) A Bat, (7) Cotyledon or Seed- 
(8) A State Umbrella, 
(11) The Wheel Enveloped in Flames. 


(3) Entrails or Endless 


(9) A Lotus Flower, (10) A Conch Shell, 


Chinese rug. As an accompaniment to 


When a variety of colours is an important consider- 
ation, the Chinese rug, consisting of five definite 
colours, namely, blue, red, yellow, black and white, 
can be made the principal feature of decoration in 


a room with a few well-chosen pieces 
of furniture and a porcelain vase 
or two against simple wall coverings. 
Here the Persian or Turkish rug 
would suggest a more amplified 
and luxurious interior from the 
very nature of its colouring. 

In the selection of the Chinese 
rug, since there is no recorded his- 
tory of its origin or particular place 
of weaving, the character of the 
weave and colours must help de- 
cide its age, together with the effect 
of time and its peculiarities of de- 
sign which are indicative of the 
various periods of Chinese history 
and decoration. These designs are 
distinctly emblematic and can_ be 
divided into three general classes 
representing the three great religious 
faiths of China—Confucianism, Tao- 
ism and Buddhism—in symbols it 
which the Chinese have shown their 
devotion throughout all their indus- 
trial arts. Those of Confucianisn 
relate to ancestor worship and that 
of heaven and earth and the adora- 
tion of scholarship; those of Tao- 
ism, the religion of fear, in which the 
design is illustrated by lucky stars 
influences and emblems in the form 
of divination, represented by figures 
or lines, to keep off evil spirits and 


demons; the Buddhist emblems 0! 
“Happy Augury” are “The Wheel 
Enveloped in Flames,” ‘The Conch 
Shell,’ “‘The State Umbrella,’ “The 
Canopy,” “The Lotus Flower,” ‘The 
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An early Ming rug, conventionalized dragon 
motif. The lines show a favourite Chinese field 


motif suggesting the tiger’s stripes. 


Butterflies,emblems of long life and happi- 
ness, are shown here, together with the lotus, 
prunus, bamboo, astor and chrysanthemum. 


Vase,” “The Pair of Fish,” and “The 
Entrails or Endless Knot.’’ Other em- 
blems, such as those of ‘‘The Hundred 
Antiques,” are divided into conven- 
tionalized groups and take one into the 
intricacies of Chinese tradition. The 
emblems which are generally evident 
throughout the Chinese rug as decora- 
tive motifs are the five-clawed dragon, 
the cotyledon or seed-leaf, the chrys- 
anthemum and peony—often seen with 
butterflies suggesting riches as well as 
longevity, bats, symbols of happiness, 
and many other emblems of longevity, 
such as the deer, tortoise, stork, hare, 
pine, bamboo, prunus and the sacred 
fungus. 

“The Eight Precious Things” are 
also seen: “The Jewel,’ “A Cash,” 
“A Lozenge,” which is a symbol of 
victory, “A Pair of Books,” “A Paint- 
ing,’ ‘“‘A Hanging Musical Stone of 
Jade,” “A Pair of Rhinoceros Horn 
Cups,” and an “Arthemisia Leaf.” 
The Svastika symbol enclosed ina loz- 
enge with fillets is also found upon the 
field of the rug and, without the lozenge, 
It is the most familiar motif for the fret border. 

The weave of the Chinese rug, which is similar 
to that of other countries, although looser than the 
Persian weave, is somewhat coarser in texture and 
the pile deeper. Animal hair, such as that of the 
camel and yak, is used for the fawn and soft brown 
colourings, but seldom, if ever, does cotton or jute 
appear in the Chinese rug. The hair gives a soft, 
springy quality to the pile. The knots are tied 
exactly as the Persian knots, differing only in ap- 
pearance because of their more slazy quality and 
the variations in the methods employed in their 
Weaving. 

The fruit-reds used for Chinese dyes are fugitive 
colours, which, when introduced with sufficient 
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The Dog Fu is shown here, one of the most 
familiar of Chinese decorative motifs. Also 
the Svastika fret decoration. 





The deer and stork emblems, signifying long 
life and riches, are seen usually only in the 
smaller rugs. These appear here in bold relief 
in the form of a medallion on a striped field of 
dul! gold colour. 





Courtesy of John Kimberly Mumford 
‘ ae , , : , : : 
The “Sacred Mountain” motif, which sometimes consists of five peaks, what character it consists nor where 


sometimes three, is seen in the temple rugs, rising from the water. 
band emblems are shown on either side of the central mountain peak. 


yellow to prevent turning lemon colour, fade in the 
course of time into an indefinable tone that becomes 
a soft, tawny gold or Imperial yellow found only 
in the antique rug. The blue dye employed seems 
to have a certain preservative quality that brings 
it out in bold relief in a design in which the back- 
ground colouring may have almost disappeared. 
Green is seldom seen except in the very late ex- 
amples, and in these there are many beautiful rugs. 
Those of the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
while not what may be considered antique, have a 
distinguishable beauty and charm. 

Many of the finest examples of the old Chinese 
rug are seen in the small rugs, for other than temple 
and palace carpets, the small mat was most gen- 
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Conventionalized peony design, blue on a 
gold field. This symbol of longevity and happi- 
ness appears throughout all the Chinese arts. 





In this the Svastika motif of happiness 
and longevity is carried out in both field 
and border. 


erally used. It was quiited on the re- 
verse side and scattered about the floor 
of the Chinese house as a comfortable 
seat. These are rarely applicable to the 
Occidental house, except as table 
coverings, hence the introduction of 
the modern rugs of large proportions, 
which are made from exact measure- 
ments, sent over to be woven in China, 
and fit the floor requirements of our 
American houses. 

Nor is the modern Chinese rug al- 
ways woven in China. While a great 
number are, needless to say, the prod- 
ucts of Chinese looms, many are of 
Anatolian weave, while others are made 
in Persia, India and even Bulgaria. 
The ancient art of weaving having be- 
come, necessarily, commercialized to 
meet the tremendous demand for Ori- 
ental floor coverings, the design is often 
executed according to a definite order 
as to size and pattern, no matter of 
Cloud woven. This accounts for the change 
in the feeling of the modern Persian or 
Turkish rug as compared to the old. 
Formerly, the design was woven by workers whose 
families for generations had produced inspira- 
tional, characteristic motifs for the rugs of their 
house or the mosque. These designs were un- 
doubtedly influenced, from time to time, by con- 
ditions arising from wars, and by the ever shifting 
caravans from the East that brought new ideas of 
decoration into the country and took away with 
them the spirit of the work of the people about them. 
For this reason it is not unusual to find the elements 
of the Turkish, Persian and Caucasian design all 
worked into one rug. Owing to the prohibited 
use of the human form or even birds or animals 
in decorative art by Mohammed, the Chinese 
(Continued on page 106) 
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Spring Openings 


Plaited bands of black satin insert in the sleeves 
and in the short, full skirt give the demure 1856 
air to Worth’s blue serge robe tailleur, the char- 
acteristic white organdie points flaring over the 


satin stock. Georgette’s veil toque is of black 


faille. the white veil being drawn into a soft bow 
on top. 


‘The best in years” is the verdict 
on the spring openings by the buyers 
who braved a trip to Paris. To 
create new modes, which shall set the 
standard for all the world, at a time 
when there is no inspiration, when 
the heart is breaking and when on 
every side there is the greatest sorrow, 
is the epoch-making task that the 
French couturiers have so 


fully accomplished. 


SUCCESS- 


HEY have come, they have filled their 

trunks with the loveliest costumes that 

Paris has shown for many a year, and 

they have departed with their hearts in 

their mouths and the deep-seated hope 

that the Germans do not mean what 

they say. ‘*They” refers, of course, to the buyers, 
for this little group of brave, keen, alert Americans 
Harper's 1 pril, 
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NORRIS 


And Worth has re- 
vived them in the frilliest and most alluring models. 
They are really drawer petticoats, at least two yards 
in width at either side. From a yoke of white lace, 
a billowy series of black and white Chantilly lace 


Welcome to the petticoat! 


ruffles and insertion dance their way toward the 
ankles. 


has been the pivot around which our lives have 
revolved for the last two to three weeks. Andit 
has been refreshing to talk again of clothes without 
apologizing for dragging in a seemingly frivolous 
topic ° 

Despite all the hardships—and every one ad- 
mitted that the trip had been “rotten”? and would 
probably be worse on the return—there was not 
a man nor a woman whom I met, who was not en- 
thusiastic over the collections of hats and costumes 
shown by the leading couturiers. ‘There never 
have been such hats,” one buyer confided to me. 

“T can scarcely wait until they are landed in New 
York, and I have fairly ruined myself in cabling 
their praise. ” “Paris has surpassed all previous 
efforts,” declared another. ‘Take the Paquin, the 

Callot or the Chéruit collection, when did these 
women ever show such wearable models?” ‘ And 
Madame Gerbais talked with us,” still another 
buyer announced, as the crowning surprise to the 
many which had enlivened the visit this year. To 
you who have been a regular visitor to the Paris 
openings in the past, this last bit of information 
will act as a leaven of explanation to the entire sit- 
uation. When the haughty Callot sister mingles 
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The Zouave jacket shown by Worth is of dark, 
dull, brick-red army cloth with a waistcoat of cream 
cloth extending below the jacket. To the close fit- 
ting yoke is gathered the full skirt, the bottom of 
which is turned up and attached to a knee length 
lining giving the effect of Zouave trousers. Louison 
military turban. 


with her customers and actually chats with them, 
all precedents must indeed be set awry. It was 
undoubtedly a pleasant experience for her, as the 
customers, ‘though small in number, were volum- 
inous in their praise of the models. 

Despite the dire tales we had been hearing re- 
garding the shortage of materials, the Callot gowns 
were most elaborate; wonderful brocades, gorgeous 
embroideries, laces that every day are increasing 
in value, and exquisite hand-work. As we expected 
we saw some narrow skirts. Callot likes them, 
she believes in them, and I doubt if she will ever 
give them up entirely, particularly in her marvel- 
ously draped evening gowns. But she advocates 
also the wide skirts, and she gains an effect of great 
fulness in many of her double polonaise tunics 

If she hesitates in her r acceptance of the full skirt, 
she has adopted no half measures in regard to the 
tight bodice, for one of the features of her ope ning 
was the Louis Philippe bodice with a waist-line 
quite as definite as that at Worth’s. A few of the 
one-piece dresses retained the slightly low waist- 
line and Doucet, also, favoured a modified moyen 
Age effect, likewise in taffeta. Taffeta afternoon 
costumes on the three-piece order were shown In 4 
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Roses are used by Worth to give the touch of 
summer to his corkscrew model of mole-coloured 
faille, the bands of blue velvet at the neck and 
wrists supplying the colour note. The straw brim 
of the Réboux toque extends into a peak in the 
front, forming a support for the soft, falling Para- 
dise plume. 


variety of styles at Callot’s, the favourite coat ex- 
tending to the three-quarter length and rippling 
merrily all the way. The jackets of the suits— 
and here the waist-line was unmistakably marked— 
rippled only over the hips. Though not military in 
cut, their blue and khaki colourings were reminis- 
cent of the soldier boy, and many of them were 
developed in cachemire des Indes. 

_ The Paquin opening preceded that at Callot’s a 
tew days; in fact, Callot was compelled to push ahead 
the date of her opening because the buyers insisted 
upon returning while the going was good, as the 
small boy in his terse language would express it. 
And the praise poured into Madame Joire’s ears 
Was as hearty and sincere as that Madame Ger- 
bais heard. There were many who lamented last 
August the fact that the declaration of war had in- 
terrupted the finest collection that Paquin had had 
for many years, but this season she surpassed all 
expectations. 

” But before I go into details—and in the details 
Paquin sprang many of her novelties—I want to 
repeat the conversation I had with Madame Joire, 
tor I know of no better way of earning the sobriquet 
ot “being well-dressed” than by following the 
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Worth defines the waist-line at the natural posi- 
tion as in this tight fitting bodice of gold embroidery 
which he veils with chiffon. To the yoke is at- 
tached a very full skirt of black faille striped in 
satin. There are also the inevitable organdie 
points. Odette’s double brimmed hat with ostrich 
trimming. 


advice of this authority who knows women from 
the coil of the hair to the heel of the boot. 

“In all matters where art has to be applied to 
insure a certain elegance, the French have returned 
to their old traditions of legitimate good taste sans 
the influence of another country, such as has been 
the case in the last few years. Our new styles, 
while absolutely revolutionary, still do not waver 
from the smartness that is thoroughly the outcome 
of French inspiration. 

“This season there will be no crude eccentricities. 
The great change in modes does not mean the ec- 
centric. The unnatural swing of the body, the pose 
assumed by fashion leaders no farther back than last 
summer has been strictly censured by the leaders 
of dress in Paris. In fact, I believe if our society 
women should attempt this suggestive pose now 
the husband, father, or brother would quickly put 
a stop to it.” 

“What about dressing the hair?”’ I added. 

“Why, here, too, we have come back to simplic- 
ity. I do not advise the complete nudity of the ear. 
It is not pretty shown in that way. Carry the hair 
back so that the upper part is lightly covered. 
Wave the hair just enough to counteract the un- 
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The military suits are seen everywhere in Paris. 
Paquin designed this model expressly for Harper's 
Bazar. Of blue check cloth, the four pockets 
are bound in black braid. A silver tassel weights 
the belt of black satin and a smaller one hangs from 
either side of the collar. A Lewis hat of black satin 
faced with red straw. 


gainly straight effect, that is all. The Spanish loop 
—the loop curl on the face—is in bad taste. Don’t 
use it. Only extreme youth can afford to have the 
hair pulled back from the forehead without leaving 
a little softly falling hair on it.” 

And now for the models. Whether you are 
weary already of the suits built on military inspir- 
ation or not, you will see them everywhere in Paris, 
and certainly at Paquin’s. This influence of the 
militaire creeps out in the belts, though often they 
are far more fantastic than the useful adjunct worn 
by the soldier boy. Generally they are exposed only 
from under the arms to the middle of the front and 
are placed directly at the waist-line. In addition, 
there are conspicuous buckles, tassels, passementerie 
ornaments, black, gold, and white soutache. <A 
curious, and really good idea, is the goid rope cord 
outlining the very bottom of the skirt of a tailleur, 
or rope effects in silk, sewed to the bottom edge. 
Asimilar cord outlines the edges of the rippling 
little jacket, for practically all of Paquin’s jackets 
are short, never more than hip length, and all bob 
and flare. The skirts, which are frankly Victorian, 
measure from three to five yards around the bottom. 

(Continued on page 68) 





Unusual combinations of materials are favoured 
by Beer who does not hesitate to drop a white linen 
tunic over a fourreau of black satin, allowing a very 
little of the latter to show. With this skirt of peas- 
ant origin, he adds a jacket of black satin, also of 
peasant persuasion, and to further carry out the il- 
lusion he makes the guimpe of sheer, white, hand- 
kerchief linen with long sleeves. 


Modes 


\S it not our philosopher, Emile 

Faguet, who remarked, in one of his 

customary brilliant articles, that 

“the width of a woman’s skirt stands 

in inverse proportion to the rdle she 

plays in the life of the community?” 
In other words, that whenever woman strays be- 
yond her own four walls and ventures into the life 
of the outside world, her skirts diminish in volume, 
whereas, whenever she is enthroned in the home, 
her skirts increase in volume. Faguet made this 
remark last year when skirts were at their tightest, 
when the suffragettes in England were fighting most 
desperately for their rights, and when even French 
women began to be a trifle influenced by the femin- 
ist movement. It looked then as though woman’s 
activity would spread farther and farther beyond 
the home circle, and Faguet concluded half seri- 
ously and half in jest, that “skirts will probably 
remain tight, or ac least give the impression of being 
tight.” 

In a few months, an unthinkable war has de- 
stroyed, or at least broken off, for the time being 
all separate social movements, including the femin- 
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Shown at 


To the sleeves Beer has given special thought, for 
instead of being omitted from evening frocks they 
In the corsage of this old 
blue chiffon gown, mounted over shell pink, part of 
the width is gathered at the waist-line and the rest 
forms the wing sleeves. Ruffles and flounces aided 
by the conventionalized field flowers, make of the 
skirt a frothy creation. 


often give the date line. 


My 


By BEER 


“Why the full skirt?” asks the 
devotee of fashion. A clever answer 
to this question is given by Monsieur 
Beer in this, his first signed article. 
By those cognizant with all the Paris 
openings, the models shown by Beer 
are considered amongst the very best. 


ist movement. All endeavours are centered in one 
direction—the salvation of the country. All others 
are negligible. And simultaneously, in the realm of 
fashion, a revolution has passed through women’s 
clothes. All the licentiousness, the extravagance 
that flourished before the war, have been swept 
away by magic. Fashion has become more severe, 
more dignified, more stately. It is as though we 
looked upon skirts with new eyes. The tight four- 
reaux we admired so much before the war now seem 
ridiculous. Even the wide tunic, if it has too tight 
a foundation, seems quite out of place. What has 
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The humble peasant has given to Beer the ideas 
developed in this afternoon dress of point de Paris 
lace, which is partially veiled by bottle green chiffon. 
The jaunty little jacket is of taffeta in the same 
shade of green, embroidered in silver, and opens 
over a waistcoat of white satin, which extends 
downward into a belt and upward into a high collar 
with points rolling toward the shoulders. 


Opening 


happened? The war? Yes, but why should it make 
us wish to change skirts? Can it be that M. Faguet’s 
remark contains a greater psychological truth than 
one would at first imagine. Can it be that wide 
skirts are but a symbol of woman’s changed position? 

Before the war women were, on the whole, fellow 
actors with men in the play of life. In many coun- 
tries they competed openly in business and in poli- 
tics. In social life, they were equals. Women were 
extravagant and fond of amusement. Men found 
pleasure in their company. And now? The war 
has awakened feelings and responsibilities which had 
lain dormant; it has stirred up emotions and intel- 
lects which had never been appealed to. It took 
men away from the purely financial or social life 
and placed them in the front ranks as fighters for 
their country. And it placed woman in a more 
secluded position; it has driven her back to the 
home. It is in the home circle that woman’s cour- 
age, her optimism and her fortitude now shine; it 
is there her strength lies. She has become the offi- 
cial ministering angel. Her work is necessary, in- 
valuable, but it is work that is done, so to speak, ina 
secondary way. The primary actors in the great 

















There is a very rea! resemblance to the shepherd- 
ess dress in the skirt of this taffeta frock, reflecting 
the rich tones of rose thé. Single roses of a rich 
pink tone appear to ho'd up the puffings. The bod- 
ice is very plain, another characteristic feature of 
this mode, and is cut in a becoming V at the neck, 
a generous collar of Malines face, lightly wired, 
framing the sides and back of the throat. 


drama of the world are men. Women remain in the 
wings or in the audience, looking on, stimulating, 
helping, but never appearing actively. 

And unconsciously woman has returned to the 
wide skirt. To-day she will have no other, even if, 
in order to wear wide skirts, she has to change her 
corsets and modify her silhouette. For the wide 
skirt requires a smaller waist, otherwise the line of 
the figure would be awkward and_ ungraceful. 
Women must, therefore, have corsets that accentu- 
ate the figure, without requiring too tight lacing. 
And the full skirt must be short, for the long and full 
skirt would be both ungraceful and unhygienic 

To those who remark that the new skirts are not 
suited to older women, I would say that fashions 
are created for the woman of thirty, that is to say, 
for the woman who is at the flower of her age, the 
woman who is mature while still y: oung, w hose figure 
is at its best and whose beauty is at its height. 
Women, who are either more or less than thirty, 
must m< sdify fashions to suit them, and not go to the 
extremes in which the woman of thirty may indulge 
with perfect safety. It is all a matter oi personal 
appreciation. 

It must not be forgotten that the bell- shaped skirt 
is essentially a peasant skirt in its origin. It is built 
on the traditions of our fascinating old folk costumes, 
and these traditions must be adhered to if the en- 
semble is to be suitable. The bodice, which goes 
with the bell-shaped skirt, ought also to be inspired 
by the peasant costumes. And what combinations 
do we not find in our local costumes of bodices and 
guimpes, of separate waists and sleeves, of linens 
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Beer is very much opposed to sartorializing the 
militaire and his soldier suit is, therefore, very con- 
servative. He makes it of gabardine in the khaki 
colouring and adds a new note by utilizing green 
buttons. The skirt, of course, is very short, but not 
too full, and it is in the jaunty swing of the jacket 
rather than in its details that the idea of the militaire 
has been reproduced. 


and velvets, of cloth and silk! And with slight 
changes, such as the substitution of chiffon for 
linen, or silk for cloth. many very characteristic and 
attractive effects may be obtained. 

The afternoon gown of lace and chiffon and taffeta 
shown in the accompanying sketch certainly would 
seem to have little of the peasant about it, and yet 
the wide skirt and the jaunty jacket have been in- 
spired by a peasant original. 

Many effective combinations of black and white 
will naturally be seen this year, for few combina- 
tions are so generally becoming and smart. The 
black satin gown with the white tunic and black 
satin jacket and vest has, by the few who have seen 
it so far, been much admired. It displays the new 
collar effect, for in spite of reason and logic women 
are covering their necks at a time when they should 
show them. Only very dressy afternoon and even- 
ing gowns show the décolleté. 

The military note should not be insisted on. It 
may be adapted to coats or tailor-mades, but other- 
wise not. Indeed, I believe that one of the results 
of the war will be to make women more feminine, 
more fluffy than ever before. This will come as a 
natural reaction. For this reason I do not think that 
the military note will find favour. And besides, it 
is so easily overdone. There is no note which must 
be so delicately sounded as the military, and which 
is so apt to be exaggerated. Then it becomes a 
flaring example of bad taste. Too many braids, 
brass buttons, mannish cut, et cetera, are not only 
unsuitable but barbarous. Our trotteur khaki gabar- 
dine is an example of the reserve with which we have 
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Beer’s little blue serge frock is sure to find many 
admirers, because it is not only serviceable but very 
easy to wear. The white linen coilar gives a be- 
coming neat finish at the neck, and an anchor em- 
broidered on the front of the bodice lends a nautical 
flavour. A novel finish is added by the lacing be- 
neath this anchor and at the wrists, finishing long 
sleeves set into enlarged armholes. 


indulged in the militaire. And, as will be seen, it is a 
most feminine creation. 

For wear and tear the little navy blue serge dress 
is most serviceable. It is easy to wear, and the 
distinguishing touches, such as the lacing in the 
front and at the wrists, give it an added jauntiness. 
\ sheer linen guimpe and collar make it universally 
becoming. 

For evening gowns the short skirt again will rule. 
It is billowy, fluffy, beruffled, or else smart and 
dashing. The stiffer weaves, such as failles and taf- 
fetas, are made up into charming gowns similar to 
the one of couleur rose thé shown in the design. This 
is prevented from flaring too widely by the rosebuds 
which catch it slightly below the hips. But for 
softer materials, flounces and ruffles are all the 
vogue. A very youthful zown is of old blue chiffon 
over shell-pink, made with extreme simplicity. The 
only trimming consists of two very narrow chiffon 
ruffles and one deeper flounce, which is attached by 
field flowers—large buttercups and wild roses in 
subdued tones. The corsage is simply shirred, part 
of the width being gathered at the waist-line, the 
rest being allowed to form the short wing sleeves. 
A garland of the same conventionalized field flow- 
ers is laid over the shoulders. This dress is very 
short in the model, but must, of course, be adapted 
to suit the individual. 


, en, 








Characteristic 
Models 


Callot and Doucet 










from 









“Would Callot show 
the full skirts?” was 






the question agitated 





by all the buyers before 






vi w_ng the Callot open- 
icg. And Callot did and 
she didn’t. She did 


show a_ few fuller 










skirts, similar to this 
model, and she also 






featured the cleverly 





uraped skirt, giving the 






narrow silhouette. In 







this blue taffeta after- 


noon suit, she has used 







shirred flounces of the 
taffeta to give fulness to 






a fourreas of tulle in 






the same shade. The 
jacket of the taffeta is 
longer than many of 
the spring models and 









more conservative in 





cut. 


DOUCET 
























Nothing could be more typical of Cal- 













fot than this evening frock, and that this a er 
flavour in another of Doucet’s 
blue serge models. This 
time it is produced by the 
waistcoat of checked linen, a 
white background crossed by 
red and black lines. The re- 
vers and crossing strap are 
bound in black braid. The 
braid, likewise binds the bot- 
tom of the skirt, outlines the 
pockets and finishes the long 
sleeves. Even the buttons 
are of the braid. The, tail 
pieces of the coat are folded 
under in the back and held 
\ \ by straps. 


authoritative couturigre showed at her 
spring opening the becoming Grecian 






draperies and narrow silhouette will be 
welcome information to many fastidious 
women. Salmon satin is draped to re- 






veal a black lace petticoat and rose 
tulle, black velvet straps, and rhine- 









stones enhance the corsage. 

























Doucet’s interpretation of the apron 






is shown on this blue serge model. 
Here the apron, of the material, is held 
up by a strap drawn through two eye- 
lets. Below it the skirt hangs in irregu- 
lar scallops. Quite as novel is the bod- 
ice with a one-sided effect accented by 
a black ball trimming and a large red 
rose on the opposite side. A white 
linen vestee adds a mannish touch. 































CALLOT DOUCET 
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Hats the Parisienne Is Wearing 


Evelyne Varon ts the one milliner in 
Paris who has refused to show in her 
hats any influence of the militaire. 
She gives you her reason in this 
article, the first and only one she has 
ever written for a magazine. Also, 
she describes to you some of her 
Spring hats which have delighted all 
privileged to see them. 


HAPEAUX! Yes, hats, this year as al- 
ways, even for the Parisienne! She 
thought of them while still enveloped in 
her winter wraps, as she sat with her 
knitting in the ouvroirs or flitted from 
ambulance to ambulance, or from one 

euvre to another, and now that spring has come, she 
revels in them. The Parisienne is as practical, as 
hard working, as devoted as any woman of any other 
nationality, but her solid virtues are always accom- 
panied with the sparkle of coquetry. It is as im- 
perative for her to be beautiful as it is to be kind- 
hearted. And this year, while she spent nearly all 
of her budget on refugees, or wounded, or destitute 
sufferers, she could not quite deny herself the luxury 
of wearing becoming, if very simple, hats. When 
she knows she looks well, the Parisienne feels she 
can accomplish twice as much. And what did she 
not accomplish this winter! 

She dropped all luxury, all extravagance, yet at 
teas, at informal gatherings, on every occasion 
where people gathered, she managed to appear at- 
tractive. Her attractiveness consisted particularly 
in wearing becoming hats, as there was no oppor- 
tunity—and she would not have cared for one—to 
display evening gowns and wraps. And as a result 
of the millinery tendencies which I felt in the air, this 
winter, I have, in so far as my establishment is con- 
cerned, crystallized spring fashions in two genres, as 
it_were,—the small narrow toque with a jaunty 
trimming, and the large flat picture hat. I have not 
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taken up the military note at all. Not merely be- 
cause such a decided fashion is apt to become com- 
monplace very quickly, but principally because I 
consider that when the destinies of nations are being 
decided on the battle-field, when the very life of our 
country depends on our army, the uniform becomes 
something almost sacred with which one ought not 
to play, if ever so slightly. As inspiring and stirring 
as I find our national Marseillaise, just so unsuited 
I consider it to trivial occasions. To me the uni- 
form is too noble to be a millinery inspiration. 

If we are to seek inspiration for fashions this year, 
we must, I believe, seek them far from the battle- 
field, far from all associations of war, or in a warlike 
period now far distant. Asa sample I have created 
a few Directoire models, one of which is shown in 
the accompanying sketch. The hat is of Louis XV. 
blue horsehair, with an ostrich fantaisie rising 
straight in front. A few rows of very narrow pink 
cyclamen ribbon are tied in prim bows in front. 
Another model on the same lines is entirely in tan. 

It has pleased us very much in Paris to see that 
Americans, after having left the capital when the 
war broke out, began during the winter to return in 
greater numbers, and that this number has increased 
steadily ever since. Many of the American women 
in Paris at present are wonderful examples of the 
most perfect art of dress, and if the Parisienne had 
not so many other ideas in her head, she might be 
envious. Like the Parisienne, the American woman 

(Continued on page 88) 
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At the tip of an upturned, indented 
brim of a cloud grey picot straw hat 
(A), Evelyne Varon has poised a fly- 
away bow of velvet in the same soft 
colouring, giving the maximum of 
height. 


To her close fitting toques of silk 
or straw (B), Evelyne Varon gives 
the effect of breadth and height by 
adding at the back an immense bow 
of black faille ribbon with generous 
loops. 


To top the Louis Philippe bodice 
(C), Evelyne Varon makes a Direc- 
toire hat of blue horsehair, banded in 
very narrow rows of pink cyclamen 
ribbon, and adds a pink ostrich fan- 


taisie. 


During the spring days the Parisi- 
enne will wear the silk toques. Eve- 
lyne Varon makes one of blue moire 
(D), with a loop shooting off at the 
left side and a deep pink rose at the 
right. 


For the young girl, Evelyne Varon 
shows this hat of navy blue picot 
straw (E), banded and bowed in faille 
ribbon of the same shade and worn 
jauntily at the right side, extinguish- 
ing the right eye. 


The under brim trimming (F) has 
been featured by Evelyne Varon with 
this wreath of mixed flowers in dull, 
pastel shadings, resting against a 
Louis XV. plateau of grey picot straw. 








The maid of honour, particularly if she be older, 
may wear a white satin gown, decrees Jeanne Lan- 
vin. The skirt should be short and very full, the 
corsage simple, a narrow waist ribbon adding a 
touch of primness. A large flame-tinged yellow 
rose embroidered on one side gives character. 


Th 


HE bride’s gown, to my mind, should 

carry with it an atmosphere of charm, of 

delicacy,—I was going to say of inno 

cence. There should be something very 

youthful, very appealing about it, some- 

thing fragile, evanescent, perhaps, like 

the pink cloud of the apple tree in bloom. The 

wedding-day, even now, wher the air seems to be 

reeking with suffering and horrors, is a day unlike 

any other. It shines brilliantly, it is full of promise, 

full of hope. And the wedding-gown should har- 

monize with it. The gown should sparkle, dazzle, 
be different from all others. 

But this effect should not be obtained by sump- 

tuousness or elaborateness. Stateliness,: to my 
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Jeanne Lanvin makes her ideal wedding-gown of 
layer upon layer of tulle, shirred very finely to give 
great fulness to the skirt. The uppermost layer is 
shot with a very wide, but very sheer, band of sili- 
ver embroidery which also appears on the shirred 
corsage. Even to the veil it is vapourous 


Bride 


By 


Jeanne Lanvin is known as the 
“ Modiste to Youth.” It is this 
spirit of innocence and delicacy 
that dominates the designs she made 
expressly for HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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and Her 


> 
VI 


For the flower girl of twelve, Jeanne Lanvin 
drops over a foundation of pétale de roses satin a 
frothy shirred skirt of white chiffon crossed by nar- 
row bias bands of old blue veivet and studded with 
pink roses. The white straw bonnet has a cluster 
of old blue roses and velvet ribbon streamers. 


Bridesmaids 


mind, ought not to be the characteristic feature of 
the wedding-gown. The wedding-gown, as I see 
it and as most Parisiennes see it, is very simple, 
very filmy, very soft, intensely youthful. The ideal 
wedding-gown, as I imagine it, would be a cloud 
of tulle, of layers upon layers of transparency, the 
material shirred very finely, so as to make the skirt 
very full. And the skirt would be short, to show a 
dainty ankle and a well-built foot sheathed in a 
white stocking and a satin slipper with an embroid 
ered silver design. The uppermost layer of tulle 
on the dress, I should want shot with a very wide, 
but very sheer, band of silver embroidery, which 
would shimmer with every movement, but which 
would be so delicate as never to startle by its 
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Because a wedding is such an important event, 
Jeanne Lanvin makes for the tiny flower girl a 
frock of white satin which is almost a replica of the 
maid of honour’s gown with the substitution of a 
large pink rose for the yellow one. As she does 
not wear a hat, a pink ribbon is tied across her hair. 


as I Bhat’ 


gorgeousness. And the bodice quite plain, shirred 
very simply, and finished with motifs of silver em- 
broidery. The girlish effect would be further en- 
hanced by the net veil, which, like a cloud, is 
slipped lightly over simply arranged hair. A slender 
band of silver entwined with orange-blossoms, 
which, at either side, form heavy fragrant ear 
drops, holds the veil in place. And the veil is short, 
reaching scarcely to the waist in front and a little 
below, in the back. This year, long elaborate 
veils are out of place. There should be nothing 
ostentatious about the wedding-gown. It is light 
and vapourous. The only contrast to the filminess 
of the gown should be the huge bouquet of orange- 
blossoms which the bride carries. 
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Dress 


For one of the bridesmaids, Jeanne Lanvin has 
designed a gown of mauve chiffon draped by a vel- 
vet ribbon of a darker tone. Garlands of pink 
roses produce the effect of paniers on the skirt. 
The large hat of mauve taffeta is faced in pink 
straw and wreathed in pink roses. 


Them 


My ideal of a wedding-gown may not appeal to 
the American girl. If I am to judge the American 
girl’s taste in dress by what I hear and see, here in 
Paris, I must say that I fear she would wish her 
wedding-dress more elaborate. For as far as I am 
able to gather, the American girl models her dresses 
on those of her mother or married sister. No 
sooner has she made her début, than she dresses 
as extravagantly as a woman of thirty. She wants 
long trains, gowns cut for the décolletage of a 
married woman; she adopts the sumptuous fabrics 
and the extravagant designs which we, French- 
women, consider suitable only for women of a 
certain maturity. 

“Why is this?” I always ask myself. Why 
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For the other bridesmaid, Jeanne Lanvin has 
chosen old blue tafleta embroidered with garlands 
of the taffeta and chiffon roses, the skirt outlined in 
scallops. Mousseline de soie makes the full, 
transparent sleeve. The old blue satin straw hat is 
encircled in satin roses and has velvet streamers. 


paint the lily? And why lavish gorgeousness when 
it is not needed and even appears quite out of 
place? Does the American girl really imagine 
that startling or elaborate gowns add to her beauty 
or increase her charm? Doesn’t she realize that 
youth is a God-given asset which should be played 
up, instead of hidden or crushed under fanciful 
ornaments and fabrics? Later on in life, when the 
complexion loses its freshness and the hair its gloss, 
there will be plenty of time to call upon rich tissues 
and extravagant colours. But as long as youth flushes 
the features, for the sake of seemliness, becoming- 
ness and good taste, wear the simple, delightful 
clothes which are suitable only at this time of life. 
(Continued on page 88) 
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Paris 


Never have the Paris couturiers 
proved so conclusively their 
right to the title of ‘*Creators 
0} the Modes jor all the Wi ‘orld”’ 
as at the spring openings held 
under the most adverse circum- 
stances. Here are four char- >. 
acteristic costumes sketched in Ce“ 


the establishments of four lead hy | 
ing couturiers. ! 
P 
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Decidedly likable is the 
Premet frock of lemon-coloured 
broadcloth. The blouse em- 
broidered in sea otter silk is 





extended to form the yoke to 





which the circular skirt is at- 
tached. It is belted in brown 
leather and has a collar of 








lemon-coloured taffeta. Sensi- 
bly it buttons in the front. 
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The irregular line at the bottom of the skirt has 
been achieved by Martial et Armand with loops 
of ribbon. Two widths of black grosgrain ribbon 
are used as trimming for this skirt of navy blue 
voile and taffeta, the loops extending below the 
edge of the skirt. A panel of the taffeta is inserted 
in the front and in the back, and there are touches 
of gold on the collar. 
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The bottom of the skirt 
dates the majority of the 
Paquin creations. On this 
frock of navy blue taffeta, 
there is a cuff of the material 
headed by a narrow ruching 
which stands out in a saucy 
fashion. Curious, too, is the 
slashing, revealing an em- 
piécement of the flowered 
taffeta which matches the 
jaunty sleeveless jacket. 
This is worn with an organ- 
die chemisette and sleeves. 


The touch of jet makes 
many of the gowns from the 
leading couturiers akin this 
season. It is the connect- 
ing-link on this reception 
frock of heavy dark blue 
faille and cream voile. Red- 
fern has used it for the gir- 
die, weighting it with a con- 
spicuous ornament, and has 
made bracelets of it to re- 
strain at the wrist the ful- 
ness of the long, transparent 
voile sleeves. 
































Cheruit suggests the Turk- 
ish influence in the blue chif- 
fon underbodice of this after- 
noon frock and embroiders it 
in goid in characteristic fash- 
ion. The double ruffle of the 
printed chiffon forms a cape 
in the back, a mode intro- 
duced by this couturiére. 
Again there is the Turkish 
note in the sash of blue faille 
silk restraining the fulness of 
the blue and red chiffon tunic. 
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Again it is the skirt of this 
Paquin frock which attracts the 
eye. Of salmon silk the fulness 
at the bottom is increased by in- 
sert fans of plaited cream net 
caught by bows of ribbon. The 
bodice is a frilly, frothy little affair 
brightened by beaded ornaments. 
The 1870 décolletage is somewhat 
softened by the guimpe of cream 
net, though the sloping shoulder 
line is retained. 






























MARTIAL 
ET 
ARMAND 








Martial et Armand has intro- 
duced the Zouave mode into an un- 
usual evening frock. The skirt is 
very short and turned under at ithe 
bottom where it is attached to a 
narrow lining. The train, hanging 


It is in the skirt that Cheruit 
shows her study of the Turkish 
costume, for she has turned up the 
bottom of a very full skirt of ciel 
blue taffeta to give the effect of 
Zouave trousers. And, as if to 
catch lightly the puffings, she has from the waist-line, is very narrow 
dropped at the sides a knot of and very much on the old fish tail 
pearls. The tight fitting Louis order. It is of the material of the 
Philippe bodice is extended to form frock, the palest grey brocaded satin 
a yoke in the front and to this is with the design embroidered in sil- 
attached the skirt. At the sides this ver. The corsage is of shrimp-pink 
yoke narrows to a sash looped over satin with cross pieces of the bro- 
in the back. cade, the sleeves being of silver lace. 
























Caught on the sands at Palm Beach in her silk 
sweater, from Lamson & Hubbard, of old gold with 


Now we crochet our hats. Maria Guy has thus dec- 
orated a pink one she sent to J. M. Gidding & Co. The 
French blouse of white crépe de Chine is combined with 
hemstitched chiffon cloth and the bag, also from this 
shop, is adapted from grandmother’s ring purse and is 
of black grosgrain embroidered in beads. 


Alo 


LOW and aloft—has a romantic, nautical 
sound, hasn't it? And if the alow should 
refer to boots and the aloft to parasols, it 
would still fit in with my story which is 

about Palm Beach, its people, their clothes, and 
perhaps their house-boats. If you would read the 
stars of the fashion world, you should hie yourself 
to some fashionable playing ground below the 
Mason and Dixon line. It matters little whether 
you select Aiken, the Greenbrier, Palm Beach, or 
Miami, at least so far as fashion prophecies go; the 
social side is quite another story. But the Woman 
Who Knows insists that she is searching only for the 
right fashion star to which she may hitch her 
summer chariot. 

One glance at the beach the morning after her 
arrival at the R. P., and she straightway sought 
the shop where for the merry little sum of forty-five 
dollars it was possible to become the envied pos- 
sessor of a silk sweater. It is true that she had 
anticipated the demand for this decorative and use- 
ful garment, but it was not one of the gay striped 
affairs which dress up so effectively the sands and 
even coax the breakers to roll up on the beach. 
Her joy, she tells me, was short-lived, for no sooner 
had she parted with the better part of a fifty-dollar 
bill than she spied Mrs. Hamilton Wilkes Cary’s 
top-coat of crépe de Chine. There is nothing that 
Mrs. Cary wears that does not bring the glint of 
J. M. Gidding & Co. Topping it is a Maria Guy lingerie envy into the eyes and hearts of her neighbours, but 
hat, imported by the same shop, of blue taffeta, em- the crepe de Chine coat in the lov eliest of rose tints 
broidered batiste, and pink and blue flowers. The was simply irresistible. The fad was started from 
satin bag sparkles with steel beads. (Continued on page 100) 


white hemstitched collar and cuffs and soldier boy 
pockets, in a cretonne hat of many bright colours, and 
a veil dotted in large pastilles and hung from an elastic 
which snaps around the crown. 


ow and 

















Borrowed from her grandmother is the narrow braid 
loop trimming on this pink crépe de Chine blouse from 





She’s not a bit uncomfortable, for the choker is of 
organdie banded in black and white striped silk and 
can be found at Lord & Taylor’s. Her broad shade hat 


of Vienna print is faced in straw. 


To make the boots fit like the traditional glove Wil- 
liam Bernstein makes the uppers of white kid, lacing 
them snugly at the sides. The vamp of patent leather, 
though short, is narrow in appearance. 
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Feminine to the core, though she sports a J. M. Gid- 
ding & Co. white kid belt with insets of black leather, 
a checked waistcoat, watch fob, and monocle, and even 
chokes herself in a Henry Clay organdie collar with 
plaited guimpe from Lord & Taylor. 


































The belt’s the thing, and J. M. Gidding & Co. is 
showing a curious style in black patent leather stitched 
in white. The veil from Bonwit Teller & Co. caught its 
inspiration from the tea-cup veil and makes a fitting 
finish to the saucy hat flowered in gay colours and bor- 
dered in stripes. y 
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ORAWINGS GY CHRISTINE 
CHALLENGES 


We are military even to our boots, for on the patent 


leather vamp William Bernstein outlines in white 
stitching a shield and hangs a black tassel from the top 
button of the white uppers. 
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Dolly—The 


When Yansci Dolly dances onto the stage at the Winter Garden 

take a long peep through 

the opera glasses, for this Maid in America, whether tmperson- 

ating her blithe little self or the spectacular Gaby, wears ‘ 
“Made in America” gowns designed for her by Harry Collins. eo 


and perhaps the men 
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A knickerbocker 
suit of light-weight 
Shetland 
spun which shows 
the best form of 
Norfolk jacket. 


home- 


Knickerbocker suit of light brown 
camel's hair. The jacket is plain with- 


oct plaits or belt. 


EVER before has Europe sent us 
more luxurious fabrics or in more 
wonderful colourings than are to 
to be seen for the coming warm 
weather. 

Changes in the style ot clothes 
for the spring and summer have reached us, 
too. Perchance they are modes of other 
years, but they have been revived with dis 
cretion by authorities who realize that any- 
thing radically new would appear bizarre. 
Those who know will immediately recognize 
their worth—if any seem strange, let me re- 
mind my readers that at present this country 
is the playground for the world, and the dress 
which I describe is what we would have seen 
on men in the fashionable European resorts 
had there been no war. 

Chere is little change in formal dress, but 
there is an evidence of more life to the foul 
ensemble, as my sketches will show. In the 
cutaway figure, the coat is of a black vicuna 
with blind edges. The lapels roll to the 
natural waist-line, where there is a decided 
cutaway to the rounded lower edge. ‘The col 
lar of the double-breasted waistcoat is made 
with a soft roll and the bottom is cut to a 
noticeable point. The black and white shep 
herd’s check trousers hang straight and 
rather long, if anything, with a slight flare 
over the foot. The boots have varnished 
lowers and buttoned uppers. The linen is 
all white, the bow cravat is of a primrose- 
coloured grenadine and the gloves are white 
“‘slip-ons”’—no buttons. There are touches 
here that show life. 

The frock coat and trousers are of a dark 
grey, undressed worsted and the cvat is not 
made to button, but is 
caught together with 
a loop button. Here 
again, there is no som 
bre effect. The pale 
grey scarf, the white 
waistcoat and the white 
spats are refreshing. 
This formal day dress is 
worn generally for joy- 
ous occasions and it 
should express cheerful 
ness. 

Evening clothes, both 
the tail-coat and the 
jacket suits, are made of 
a tropical weight wors- 
ted, the former with the 
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mas & Blass. 


Brown buckskin tipped 
and pointed with brown 
Russian leather and laced 
with the single lace. 


Tho- 


Coat and trousers 
of dark grey worst- 
ed, double-breast- 
ed white waistcoat. 
Accessories as de- 


scribed in article. 


Grey flannel sacque suit, 
with harmonizing coloured 
shoes and 
brown Leghorn straw hat. 


linen, brown 


Pugree or silk band. 
with crown hollowed. 
Brooks Brothers. 


Black morning coat 
for formal day dress 
with double-breast- 
ed white waistcoat 
and black and white 


check trousers. 
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HOGA 


Light brown Leghorn straw (1) with crease in crown. 
Dark brown Leghorn straw (2 
Band in club colours or black. 


Plain dark green 


flannel suit; solid 
brown shirt; white 
collar and cuffs; 
brown and green 
tie; brown boots. 























Suit of natural coloured 
silk; silk shirt with soft 
silk collar; brown and white 
shoes; stiff Panama hat. 








Observer 
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Formal evening 
suit for midsummer 

coat and trousers 
of tropical worsted 
material, waistcoat 
of very thin piqué. 


A two buttoned evening jacket that 
may be worn with or without a waist- 
coat. 


thinnest of linings, the latter having only the 
silk facings and sleeve linings. This jacket 
answers for all purposes that the more cum- 
bersome, double-breasted dinner jacket did 
in other years. The two buttons and almost 
straight fronts allow it to be worn with or 
without a waistcoat. 

And now for lounge dress, and the jacket 
suits, which are characteristic of the Ameri- 
can man. I was asked recently what would 
be the prevailing colour and cloth for these 
clothes during the coming season, but it is 
impossible to indicate any one colour or 
cloth where such a variety of beautiful mate- 
rials is offered. 

Perhaps there will be more browns and 
greens than heretofore. In the former colour, 
the rich mahogany tones of last fall will be 
the most sought for, as they are flattering to 
almost any complexion. There are deep pur- 
ple mixtures, silver grey mixtures and many 
shades of blue. While there is still a decided 
tendency for stripes on solid colour, the 
newer patterns have a fine line, square 
overplaid of contrasting colour on the plain 
cloth, as a flannel or Saxony of Prussian 
blue with the overplaid in white. A brown, 
green or grey cloth may be marked in the 
same way by a darker self colour or a com- 
plementary colour. 

Glenurquhart plaids, especially in greys, 
will undoubtedly take the place of the shep- 
herd’s checks to a great extent, and shortly, 
even before spring is over, novelties will be in 
evidence. These will show the colours of the 
Allies woven in flannel suitings. Those of 
Belgium I have already seen in a double- 
breasted suit of black flannel which showed 
faint stripes of orange 
and yellow. Then there 
are stuffs for the very 
warm days and those 
exclusively for the coun- 
try—cool looking, un- 
dyed camel’s hair mate- 
rials that do not muss, 
mohairs in many col- 
ours, silks in white and 
natural shades, linens 
of blue, brown and 
white, and homespuns 
from Canada to the 
Himalaya Mountains. 
Tell me, could you or 
anybody prophesy that 
(Continued on page 102) 


White buckskin tipped 
and pointed with mahogany- 
coloured Russian leather 
laced with the single lace. 
Thomas & Blass. 








Ziegfeld’s 


By ADA 


ITHIN six months New York has be- 
come the gayest city in the world. An 
area of high pressure has developed 
atop a twenty-story building on Forty- 
second street. The mercury in the 
barometer, or is it thermometer, rises 

to the limit between midnight and dawn. 

lhe “ Midnight Frolic,” on the roof of the New 
Amsterdam Theatre, quickens memories of the red 
wheel in Paris. It savours of the Folies Bergére. 
Squeezed into an elevator far too small for its 
high-hatted and bejeweled load, you arrive at a 
great height to face a gorgeous flunkey and a maid 
in Philadelphia grey, each with a twinkle in the eye 
and a wrap check in the hand. Z 

_ Enticing music greets you. The head waiter in- 
dicates a table, if you have been wise enough to 
see’ him first. There are no other seats in this 
aerie. Opposite is a stage—a stage like a huge fun- 
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Midnight 


PATTERSO 


nel pouring forth a torrent of pretty girls. Girls 
converge and girls diverge, girls do a war-dance 
about you. They are in dancing frocks cut low, 
very low, and very short. 

You are at a table on the main floor. Those who 
arrived later grumble, for they have to find places 
on the mezzanine, above the glass balcony, while 
you, the envied, sit beneath it. 

Up the stairs climb the girls, with trouserettes 
and without them, with garnitures of ribbons in 
the fashion of cannibal islanders and without rib- 
bons. They glance mischievously down at you. 
One, with the beauty of Circe, swings her foot over 
the railing above you, smokes a cigarette and 
smiles. That smile is no impersonal dental dis- 
play. It strikes a responsive chord. For the first 
time in your life you turn dizzy looking up. Is 
it champagne or girl? You glance up again and 
know it is girl. 
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Frolic 
N 


The lights go out. You can hear your neighbours 
breathe. For a minute all is dark. Then a pale 
bluish light dawns. From the stage pour forth more 
girls. The “Spooky Girls,” the program tells you. 
They whirl about you, their slender arms waving 
wing-like draperies. One comes close to your table. 

The music crashes. Again darkness. Then lights 
full up. 

Now comes your part—‘‘Cast: The Patrons; 
Scene: The Dancing Floor.’’ You seek eagerly for 
“girl” among the dozen who come trooping toward 
you. Yes, they will dance with you now. And they 
will sup and drink, if madame, your companion, will 
permit. 

And so you dance and eat and drink and laugh 
beneath the glass balcony, until the waiters grow 
peevish. Until-the grey light filters through the 
windows. 

It is to-morrow. 














For the hot summer afternoons, the 
bride has selected a white batiste lingerie 
frock, quite pretty enough to wear to a 
garden party. Hope & Co. has dressed 
up the little full skirt by a checker-board 
design outlined in white opaque beads, 
the same design appearing on the bodice. 
In answer to fashion’s demands, rather 
than that of comfort, it buttons in the 
back. The cream Milan hat from C. M. 
Phipps, Inc., is caught in the back by a 
large pink ribbon bow and roses. 


The bride was delighted to find at Ber- 
tha’s an unusual beach suit. The skirt, a 
comfortable, circular model, was made of 
red and black—-she might have chosen any 
colour combination—gingham, the regu- 
lar apron gingham. And this was topped 
by a jacket of black linen, buttoning in 
the front to the broad belt and then at the 
side. The yoke and pockets aid in giving 
the Norfolk idea. The soft hemp hat is 
buttonholed around the edges in white or 
coloured wool. 
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From far away China came the inspiration for the 
wrap the bride chose at Mood’s. It was a shape- 
less garment of black taffeta paneled in antique silk 
reflecting glints of gold and brown, a regal looking 
creation which might have been worn by a member 
of the royal family of China. There was an opening 
for the arms and this was outlined by a cuff of the 
antique silk and the collar of the same silk stood 
erect, as is customary on Eastern garments of this 
type. 
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The Bride 


Selects Frocks 


and Wraps, 


The element of the picturesque, featured by 
Joseph this spring, induced the bride to select this 
calling gown of cream taffeta and broadcloth. A 
“ Wall of Troy ” design in broadcloth weighted the 
gathered taffeta skirt, and the peasant bodice of the 
cloth was brightened by revers and collar of yellow. 
The guimpe and long sleeves of chiffon make the 
gown comfortable even on a warm afternoon. A 
prune-coloured Milan straw hat has yellow and 
prune flowers. 



















Suits and 





Hats, for Her 


Trousseau 
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To discover something new and different ina top- 
svat was the aim of the bride when she visited her 
tailor-—Bergdorf & Goodman—and she succeeded 
in doing so in this bright yellow cloth coat. It hung 
in ample folds from the yoke of a curious cut, and 
the great sleeves were a continuation of this yoke. 
The collar particularly pleased the bride who de- 
lighted in the facing of bright blue velvet. A snug 
fitting motor hat of crash cloth, faced in straw and 
nee with blue ribbon, came from C. M. Phipps, 

nc. 
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The very latest costume for tea at the Country 
Club is a silk suit on the tailored lines. The bride, 
therefore, immediately added to her trousseau this 
Callot model of white crépe de Chine imported by 
Bergdorf & Goodman. The quaint peasant bodice 
of the costume is so fetching that the bride really 
hated to hide it by the jacket, though the high cut of 
the latter does reveal the waistcoat of sulphur yel- 
low taffeta in the front. This little waistcoat is supple- 
mented by a white chiffon guimpe with long sleeves. 
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In her travelling suit the bride wished 
to combine style and comfort and she 
found both in this Jenny model at Berg- 
dorf & Goodman. Of sand-coloured 
gabardine, the skirt is plaited and finished 
by applied points. The circular peplum 
gives a youthful air to the jacket and is 
joined to the upper section under a cord- 
ing from which hangs a fringed medallion. 
Discreet touches of embroidery, outlined 
in stitching, and all in the self tone, serve 
as trimming. The cream Milan straw 
hat from C. M. Phipps, Inc., has a ribbon 
cockade. 


The skirt of the white crépe de Chine 
costume is a simple little circular modei 
with a deep hem. Most unusual in cut 
is the jacket, rippling at the sides and 
hanging in postilion tails in the back. 
This gives a waist-line several inches 
above the normal. The pockets, collar 
and cuffs are touched in the yellow taf- 
feta, and the sleeves are short enough to 
display the white net, closely buttoned 
cuff finishing the chiffon sleeves of the 
bodice. The rough straw hat from C. M. 
Phipps, Inc., is bright with mixed flowers. 











The bride found her garden party frock at Best & 
Co. The touches of black velvet, especially the ruf- 
fle of the velvet, lifted the gown out of the realm of 
tub frocks, even if the net elaborately embroidered 
in soutache could withstand the ministrations of the 
laundress. The embroidered peplum gave a 1915 
cast to the gown, the upper section of the bodice 
being delightfully simple. Distinction was added 
by the large picture hat of black lace, sparkling 
with jet ornaments acting as hatpins. 


“I want one dancing frock that doesn’t ruffle,” 
complained the bride and she, therefore, selected 
this lavender taffeta model at Best & Co. (centre 
sketch). There was just a suspicion of a ruffle on 
the underskirt of white chiffon which peeped out 
from the opening at the side. Great bow-knots of 
ribbon were used to decorate the full little skirt, 
and a single bow-knot terminated the lacings of 
ribbon which gave almost a chemise look to the 
corsage. On the skirt and from the corsage fell 
clusters of pansies. 
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“My dinner gown must be dignified 
and yet youthful,” explained the 
bride, and on this account she pre- 
ferred the pink taffeta and silver lace 
model at B. Altman & Co. The clever 
draping of the taffeta skirt particu- 
larly pleased this captious critic, and 
she liked the idea of the corsage in 
silver lace, which gave a certain bril- 
liancy to that part of the frock which 
showed above the table. A chain of 
rhinestones glittered at the back of 
the frock, catching, as it were, two 
flaring loops of the taffeta. 


As the bride will spend the 
early part of the summer out of 
town, she desired one good 
looking dress which she could 
wear to the city on a warm day. 
For this purpose she chose a 
black and white striped silk at 
B. Altman & Co. The youthful 
appearance of the bolero ap- 
pealed to her, and she liked the 
comfort of the white chiffon 
blouse with its long sleeves 
cuffed in the silk. The pointed 
overskirt also proved unusually 
becoming. Fruit and flowers 
brightened the blue Georgette 
crépe hat. 
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As a restaurant frock, the bride fell in love with 
this Bonwit Teller & Co. model of Bianchi brocade, 
over the black background of which is scattered 
coloured designs. The overskirt of blue velvet, 
falling over a white chiffon petticoat outlined in jet, 
and the quaint draping of the brocade in the back 
gives to the gown a queenly grace, enhanced by the 
Louis Philippe bodice with the square décolletage 
softened in chiffon. The finishing touch is the 
black straw Suzanne Talbot hat with grosgrain rib- 
bon bows from the same shop. 


With silk suits everywhere, the bride was com- 
pelled to search long for a costume with distinctive 
touches. She found it at Bonwit Teller & Co. (cen- 
tre sketch). And China had furnished the inspira- 
tion for the unusual cut of the jacket and for the 
embroidery of the medallion, which might have been 
plucked from a mandarin’s coat. The materia! was 
a sand faille and the embroidery was done in gold 
thread, the one dash of contrasting cclour being 
supplied by the steel blue ribbon. The dark blue 
Renné hat at the same shop had a flaring velvet 
bow. 
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Another reception or restaurant 
frock was selected at Franklin 
Simon & Co. This was of bisque- 
coloured taffeta, the narrow plaiting 
at the bottom of the skirt adding a 
demure little air. A similar plaiting 
outlined the upper edge of the gir- 
dle, buttoning in the back. Very 
little of the bodice was discernible 
beneath the lace jacket of an unus- 
ually jaunty cut. The white straw 
sailor was faced in pink Georgette 
crépe, and the crown was wreathed 
in roses. 


In the spring the maiden’s fancy 
lightly turns to polka dots. At 
least this little bride felt that she 
just must have a dotted frock and 
therefore selected a steel blue and 
white dotted silk at Franklin Simon 
& Co. The dress was girlish in its 
simplicity and the jaunty little 
Eton jacket in the plain blue taffeta 
was a happy thought. A bit of col- 
our wes introduced in the beaded 
medallions on the jacket and sash 
ends. Anatural Milan straw hat, 
faced in blue, was topped with pink 


roses. 










Susts for 
the Street and 


Travelling 








Another street costume, and the 
bride is rather inclined to wear it 


as her “going away” suit, is a Cal- 
i lot model imported by J. M. Gid- 
ding & Co. Of peacock blue broad- 
cloth, the skirt is ruffled to the 
waist-line in the back where it 
loses itself under the jacket, flaring r 
over the hips. The Lewis hat of 

black straw is topped with black 

and white wings. 





As a serviceable little morning frock, the bride recommends the porcelain 
blue linen at the Maison Maurice (upper left sketch). The skirt with a de- 
cided flare is of the linen, and the bodice is of white net generously em- 
broidered in blue soutache. Having the transparent fabric in the bodice, 
the gown will be comfortable on the hottest of summer mornings. The 
sailor hat banded in a many coloured silk and topped with a straw pompon 
is an ideal beach hat, affording shade for the face. 


The entirely new cut of the jacket attracted the attention of the bride to 
the Paquin costume imported by J. M. Gidding & Co. (centre sketch). 
This model was worn by Madame Joire and was practically bought off her 
back. It was developed in mustard-coloured broadcloth, the curious closing 
achieved by cloth buttons. There was a touch of the militaire in the em- 
broidered epaulettes and in the silver bells. An all blue Maria Guy hat of 
fine straw with aspiring grosgrain bow is worn with this suit. 





As a calling costume, the bride found just what she wanted in a Premet 
model imported by J. M. Gidding & Co. (lower sketch). Here gabardine 
was combined with a very fine weave of faille, the heavier fabric appearing 
in the circular flounce and the silk in an apron effect. The embroidery— 
and a Premet costume couldn’t be characteristic without this inevitable 
touch—appears in revers form on the jacket and on the cuffs. The Suzanne 
Talbot hat of cream straw has brown roses and blue ostrich. 
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In order that the gowns ot all the bridal party 
may be in harmony, the bridesmaids will wear 
frocks (upper left sketch) designed by John Wana- 
maker from the costumes worn in the early Italian 
period. Taffeta in pastel colouring has been used 
for the bodice, high in the waist, square in the neck, 
and with just a suspicion of the finest of lace. Be- 
low this the skirt of chiffon only partially veils the 
lacy petticoats. 


The simple little silk frock for many occasions 
(lower left sketch), the bride picked up at the 
Maison Maurice. Of mauve taffetas de soie, the 
skirt, though plain, displays all the new earmarks. 
Equally novel is the pointed girdle, the high Henry 
Clay collar lined in white chiffon, and the unusual 
cuff arrangement. The Empress Eugénie hat of 
black crochet straw is dotted with red and yellow 
and green roses. 


Scarcely more elaborate is the frock of the maid 
of honour (lower right) from John Wanamaker. 
Here again the skirt may be of chiffon or of taffeta, 
provided thai it be frothy and light, and the corsage 
is a delightful mélange of chiffon and lace with a 
cavalier’s cape of unmistakable Italian origin lend- 
ing a nonchalant air to the back of the gown. Of 
horsehair in a contrasting tint is the hat topped 
with ostrich. 


Youthful, and yet with a grace and dignity sym- 
bolic of the new state, is this bridal robe from John 
Wanamaker designed after the drawings of the 
early Italian period. The veil of the tulle swathes 
the arms and falls into the train of costly lace. A 
border of the same lace shows to excellent advan- 
tage on the moyen Age tunic, the back of which 
falls in cape-like folds. The new-old head-dress is 


particularly appealing. 





service. 


History repeats itself 
in the side frill, but 
brings with it a lovely 
new sleeve in a hand- 








embroidered voile 

( Di waist, $5.75. Copy of 
_ as the continental hat 

ba 8 from Francois, London, 
— $16.50. From Best and 


Co. 


IKE a glorious springtime parade are the 
shop windows, blossoming forth in their 
Easter bonnets and frocks. That is just 
the way they appeared one sunshiny 
morning last week when I made a trip 
down the Avenue to gather for you from 
the best shops some choice bits of gossip about their 
wares. 

I was fully resolved not to show you any blouses 
this month, nor even whisper a word to you about 
them. I thought that you might want to chat just 
about Easter suits and hats this time, and I had 
quite elaborate plans about our talk on suits 
mapped out. But the best laid plans “gang aft 
a-gley,”’ you know, and about half way down the 
Avenue I saw in a window the crispest and loveliest 


Harper’ 


Things from the shops recommended by Harper's Bazar. 


and a copy of it in 
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Quite an addition to 
the trousseau is a frock 
of taffeta in which one 
may dance or 
From B. Altman and 


Co., $22.50. 


dine. 


S Bazar 


of new spring blouses that had not even arrived in 
the shop the day before. Indeed, so very important 
were they that they had a whole window to them- 
selves, and away flew all my elaborate schemes. I 
hurried in to ask about the latest news from the 
firing line of ‘‘blousedom.”’ And here are some of the 
interesting things that the capable woman in charge 
of the blouses told me: 

** Jabots and side frills in voiles, batistes and hand- 
kerchief linens—and by handkerchief linen I mean 
just the finest, sheerest sort—are on no end of the 
new waists and make them fluffy, frilly and becom- 
ing. History repeats itself, for the waists of a dec- 
ade ago are back again, but they will not be one 
whit more popular than the tailored waist of hand- 
kerchief linen in its lovely new shades. Here, for 
instance, is one with which the fair haired girl will 





Fashion has given a smile of sat- 
isfied approval to these fripperies of 
dress from B. Altman and Co. The 
collar and cuff set, at the left, of em- 
broidered batiste conforms to the 
lines of the tailor-made, $1.25. 
Blue thread embroidery in Greek 
key design trims the other batiste 
set, $2.00. 


be sure to fall in 
lov e.”’ 

And the waist 
with which the fair 
haired girl was to fall 
in love was no less 
attractive for the 
dark haired girl. It 
was of sheer linen in 
a pastel blue with a 
touch of white in the 
collar and = cuffs. 
Other colours in 
which it may be 
ordered are an ador- 
able rose shade, or- 
chid, — twine-colour 
and white. Being 
one of the leaders in 
‘**blousedom’s”’ most 
exclusive circles, it 
has a name all its 
own, “The  Pine- 
hurst.””. I have had 
it sketched for yi 
on page fifty-seven 
You will notice that 
the neck may be 
worn fastened in 
four different ways. 
Pictured with this 
waist is a hat from 
Francois, London, 


Milan hemp of Li- 


sere straw with the bb ae 
crown of faille silk 


may be bought for sixteen dollars and 4 
fifty cents. 

There is a splendid waist for golf or te 
tennis, cut on those loose broad shoul- 


In silks milady walks and shops this season, and 
one of her most popular frocks is shown by John 
Wanamaker. It is a combination of taffeta and 
white batiste, $19.75. 


Shopping 


We will do all of your shopping and charge nothing for the 
Address Jane Jarvis, Director, Harper's Bazar Shopping Service, 119 West 40th St., New York City, New York. 


dered lines that are so good looking, called “The 
Meadowbrook.” It is of French linen crash with a 
most becoming roil collar and comes in old blue. 
twine, chamois shade and oyster-white. Stripes in 
both linens and silks bid fair to be extremely popular 
in waists. Abercrombie and Fitch are selling for 
twelve dollars a new golf waist of corded washable 
silk, striped in lovely colour combinations, and to 
wear with this they have a “Squashable” golf or 
tennis hat of two-tone straw which will prove a joy 
to the sportswoman. So soft that it can be folded 
and carried in the 

sweater pocket, it is, 

withal, a trim little 

bonnet. The crépe 

de Chine blouse 

from Bonwit Teller 

and Co., at the top : 
of page fifty-eight, 
comes in white, the 
scallops bound in 
rose, tan or old blue 
linen; it also comes 
in flesh -coloured 
crépe de Chine, the 
scalloping in white 
linen. 

In the suit de- 
partment of a shop 
farther up the Ave- 
nue, I had the good 
fortune to chance 
upon a chosen few 
who were enjoying 
an exhibition of the 
newest of the new 
suits, as they 
emerged fresh from 


























There is breeziness and un- 
studied grace in a sports coat of 
black and white flannel, $30.00. 
Panama hat banded with kid, 
$15.00. From Lamson & Hub- 
bard. 


their wrappings and were tried on a 
pretty little dark eyed mannikin. At 
gC the moment I entered she was poised 
on her toes in a copy of Beer’s cele- 
brated full tuniced suit of blue serge 
with its green and blue wool fringe. 
The gasps of pleased surprise that 


greeted this argued well for its future success. The 
copy sells for sixty-five dollars. 
excitement 1 
fresh enthusiasm by appearing in a girlish suit o! 
blue cheviot, a copy of the last word from Jeanne 


Scarcely had the 


subsided, when a mannikin aroused 
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The final word in 
waists is “The Pine- 
hurst,”” from Best and 
Co., of coloured hand- 
kerchief linen in many 
shades, $5.00. The hat 
from Arthur is a strik- 
ing combination of 
beige and black, $15.00. 
























































Designed with an eye to youthful 
charm, a frock of French voile is 
always fresh and lovely. One of 
the prettiest examples of the flut- 
tering summer affairs is one from 
Bonwit Teller and Co., $12.75. Hat 
of chiffon, straw and roses, $7.00. 















































at the hips. 


fined gathers or fulness at the waist-line, and the 
narrow pointed belt that sometimes held the fulness 
There was a perfectly stunning Eng- 
lish suit from Jay in the coaching checks savouring 
of the soldierly effect that he has popularized. The 


coat was belted and the skirt 
pocketed. This suit has been 
copied, too, in gabardine, and the 
colours most popular for all suits 
are the “silent colours.” Soft 
greys, a bamboo shade, shepherd 
checks, and the English coaching 
checks are extremely smart. 
There was another delightfully 
youthful suit copied from a Jeanne 
Lanvin in bamboo gabardine, the 
coat girdled with a sash of navy 
blue silk and the price was sixty- 
five dollars. For twenty-five dol- 
lars there was a picturesque and 
original model for a young girl 
called the “Artist Suit.” The 

















Lanvin. This is sketched 
on page fifty-seven. Un- 
fortunately ink and paper 
cannot convey the fresh- 
ness, the youthfulness and 
girlish loveliness of this 
suit. Its sash belt is 
wrapped twice around the 
waist and hips, and its but- 
toned up vest is of honey- 
comb piqué. The fresh- 
ness so marked in this suit 
is a characteristic of all the 
new suits, they exhale the 
springtime in their open 
necks and _ unbuttoned 
fronts and their crisp white 
collars and vests. Don’t 
you feel that you can 
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breathe again in clothes i \ | \ 

like these? The original \ IG pith. / \| 

Jeanne Lanvin model cost ne > | 1 eo 8 MK 
two hundred and fifty dol- , | 4 3 ' | // 
lars, but they are making a } ———— He «l a 
wonderful copy, like the one \ 
sketched, for thirty-five / : le -of Oo 
dollars. It is perhaps pret- A £ suspender skirt i 
tiest in navy serge though had a cuff at the ‘ = 

it may be had in all the bottom, and the j 

other popular shades. A fetching little waistcoat of little jacket was al- | 

When I saw this suit I ramie linen striped in blue and most an exact copy | 

asked at once why the Beer green distinguishes a suit of blue of an artist’s 

model could not be repro- gabardine or black and white blouse. The skirt 

duced for less than sixty- checks from Franklin Simon & is quite striking 

five dollars, as well as the Co., $45.00. Hat, $8.95. when worn with a j | 

Jeanne Lanvin. ‘‘ Because white linen blouse. iti \ 

of the workmanship,” the clever purveyor of suits The entire effect is artistic and the i 

and gowns, whose achievement these were, quickly — suit, which is really practical, is p 

replied. “Why, it takes a man a week to make the much liked by college girls, al- ' 

coat alone. Then this is the real imported Beer though it was, I believe, originally { \ 

Iringe, which comes in special combinations of green designed for a popular young \ 

and blue, blue and yellow, black and white, all black actress. It comes in serge, army | 

ornavy. The skirt, you see, has both the full tunic cloth and Callot checks, and in the a 


and full underskirt. You know when we heard that 
tunics were coming back, we were afraid that they 
would have the tight underskirt again, and this 
model with its flaring underskirt with the tunic is a 
relief and a joy.” 

Among thes: well-chosen models, I was particu- 
larly impressed with the soft draping of the skirts 
and the prettily shaped belts that sometimes con- 
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last it is unusually smart. 
I had sketched for you the 
frock of voile on page fifty-seven, 


because it is an exceptionally pretty model. 


In the 


shop at which it was selected, a tall fair girl was try- 
ing on the frock and bought two, the effect was so 
pleasing. One was in white with a deep rose sash, 


the other in pastel blue. 
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un 


The material is French 
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Jeanne Lanvin sends 







a girlish suit of blue 
serge with unbuttoned 
jacket and white waist- 
coat. The copy at Bon- 
wit Teller and Co. is 
$35.00. The hat, an 
Evelyne Varon, $23.50. 


voile, and the full flaring 

skirt has straight deep 

tucks down each side and 

two tucks above the hem 

~ of the panel front. The 
frock, of course, comes in 
white as well as pastel 
shades of pink and blue, 
and has the added advan- 
tage of being a tub dress, 
although it is quite pretty 
enough for a young girl’s 
party frock. 

The flaring skirted 
gowns are exceptionally 
pretty when developed in 
silks. But we must have 
for them silks that, while 
soft, are self-supporting. 
We have many corded 

silks, but they are not those of the 
olden days—by skilfully combin- 
ing some of the qualities of the old- 
time grosgrain with the softness of 
chiffon and the sheen of satin, a 
very lovely ensemble is attained. 
Then there are the shantungs, 
crépe charmeuse and pongees that 
will be much used. The shep- 
herdess frock on page fifty-eight is 
of gros de Londres in a dull soft 
blue. the full tunic falling over an 
underskirt of brown taffeta is 
banded with the taffeta, and the 
little buttons that trim the quaint 
petticoat are covered with the blue 
silk. The frock comes, too, in any 
number of charming combinations 
of colours to appeal to many tastes. 
In a blending of pastel shades it is 
exquisite—or in more striking com- 
binations it is suggestive of not a 
little dash. 


Key-notes of fashion are 
struck by a master hand in a suit 
of navy blue serge with collar and 
cuffs -f white from B. Altman and 


Co., $28.00. 



















Blue linen, the 


shade of a soldier's 
faded coat, binds 
the scallops of a 
white crépe de 
Chine blouse, $6.50. / 
The hat of Lisere f 
straw copied from 
a Talbot, $12.75. 
From Bonwit Teller \ " { | 


and Co. \ SE 
{ 
rhe two silk frocks on pages / 
fifty-six and fifty-nine, respect 
ively, are of very sott chil [ 
fon taffeta Phe Wanamaker 


gown, with its frilled bodice of i 
white batiste, is a one-piece 
model. It comes in navy, 

black, Belgian blue or French 
grey, and will make an excel | 
lent street suit when the first 
warm days of spring arrive, 
and as a little frock to add to 
the wardrobe of the traveller 
it will prove really indispensa- 
ble The other taffeta frock, 
while quite different in design, 
fills much the same need in the 
wardrobe, although I think 
that one might use it for more 
dressy occasions; it comes in 
lovely shades, among them be- 
ing old blue, ashes of roses, fern 


green, gold, and of course navy Prin 

and black. The one sketched } \ 
° / ~*~. 

was blue with the collar and i, 

cuff of flesh-coloured batiste \ 


} 
I shall not enumerate all of by 

the colours in which you may 

order the suits pictured, be 

cause any of them may be had 

in all the popular shades, and, 

as I have said, these are all subdued in tone. One 
of the most striking suits seen was of navy gabardine 
from Franklin Simon and Company. The vest was 
of white ramie linen striped with green and blue, 
and I believe that this suit may be had, too, in 
English serge. The tennis frock is really the most 
practical and, at the same time, artistic linen sports 
dress that I could find. The skirt of French linen 
is attached to an underbodice that buttons in the 
back after the manner of the skirt of a little girl's 
middy dress. The blouse of heavy linen crash is 
bound with a finer linen in cavalry red, dull blue 
or tan. 

In top-coats, serges, gabardines, and checks hold 
their own and are best liked for general wear, 
although for summer shantungs and Imperial silks 
will be favoured by fashion. I looked at ever so 
many top-coats and always came back to the one 
from Franklin Simon and Company that I am 
showing you, for there really was not another one 
among the many that was so well suited to the needs 
of spring and summer. It is made of either serge 
or gabardine in bamboo, navy, black and Belgian 
blue, -and is lined throughout with satin. The 
sleeve, while a raglan, was cut on quite new lines, 
giving the effect of a fitted shoulder. An excellent 
sports coat is that from Lamson and Hubbard, and 
there is a much liked sweater of Italian silk in this 
same model—the one that I saw was of a deep pur- 
ple silk and the price was thirty-five dollars. 

Taffeta, gros de Londres, chiffon and laces are the 
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Ready for a set of tennis 
or a round of golf in “The 
Meadowbrook”” waist of 
French linen from Best and 
Co., $5.75; Vantine’s new- 
est Panama hat, $7.00. 


— ~~ head-gear. 


, 
~ 





materials most used in even- 
ing frocks, and the puffed 
Empire sleeves of net or lace 
enjoy fashion’s approving 
smile. 


=_) , i Li 
a Hats are in the main sim 
3 


ple, but of an elaborate sim 
plicity that absolutely de 
mands the best of materials 
and the nimble fingers and 
clever brain of an artist to 
r evolve them. With Paris in 
deep sorrow, of course, one 
sees little that is really gay in 
There are trim 
7 mings of ribbon and flowers, 
‘7\ and cockade effects are quite 
a feature. One hat that is 

especially good for motoring 

or travelling is a Georgette 

\ sailor with a brim ot coarse 
basket plait, the crown and 





You need never “watch your 
step” in a dash across the court 
in the Wanamaker tennis frock 
of linen. The well-cut skirt gives 
fulness, and trimmings of soldier 
red add a gay colour note, $21.50. 


under brim facing of black 
patent leather. Its only 
trimming is a narrow braid 
band and a bunch of French 
suéde flowers. The price is 
ten dollars. 

With skirts raised from 
five to ten inches from the 
ground, shoes are one of the 
first considerations of the 
toilet. As one successful shoe 
manufacturer said, when 
asked what style in shoes 
would be worn this summer, 
“The good old days when we 
made models in shoes that 
we sold for an entire season 
have passed into oblivion, 
the shoe business is now like 
the millinery business, always 
changing to meet the de- 
mands for new effects—we 
shall have many styles for 
many tastes. While cloth- 
topped shoes are always good, 
the smart woman will not buy 
them this spring to the extent that she did in the 
winter, but will turn to the new, soft imported kid.” 
He went on to say that short skirts necessitate the 
wearing of high shoes through the spring and early 
summer, and these shoes will be laced and made 
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Beer’s full-tuniced suit of 
serge with its wool fringe trim- 
ming copied by Bonwit Teller and 
Co., $65.00. The Talbot tricorne 
is of Lisere straw with a binding 
and cocarde of chamois-coloured 
suéde, $23.50. 


entirely of coloured kid and 
suede. The manner of lacing 
some of the newest boots is re- 
versed, and they are laced up 
the back; of course, we still 
4 have the side-laced boot. The 
new back-laced boot is made of 
a very soft kid imported just for 
this purpose and is seamless. It 
is cut in one piece and shaped so 
as to fit like the traditional glove. 
These shoes are to be had in both 
white and black kid and cost, 
like all smart things, a goodly 
little sum—twenty dollars a pair. 

Colours still hold good in foot- 
gear, and for the high kid and 
bucksin front-laced shoes there 
are soft greys and lovely cham- 
pagnes. The popularity of shoes 
trimmed with black seems to 
be somewhat on the wane. 
There are many women of cc 1- 
servative taste, who, while liking 
the modish features of the new 
shoes, want their shoes in all 
black, and for them all the new- 
est models are being produced 
in plain black suéde. 

Low shoes were never as allur- 
ing as they are this spring, they 
fairly hypnotize one into dupli- 
cating the necessities many times 
over. One attractive model 
combines the best features of the 
pump with those of the Oxford 
and boasts of the name of “Sedan 
Tie.” The vamp and trimmings 
are of mahogany Russia calf, and 
the quarters and simulated lac- 


Skilfully presenting artistry in colour 
scheme and design, the shepherdess frock 
from Franklin Simon and Co. conforms 
gracefully to fashion’s first and last essen- 
tials. It is of pastel blue gros de Londres 
and brown taffeta, $59.50. 
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She can see with half an eye that she made 
no mistake in choosing a suit of blue serge 
with buttons of black and white, $39.50. 
Black and white hat, $10.75. From Franklin 
Simon and Co. 


ings of champagne suéde. These sell for ten dollars 
a pair. Of course to wear with these, one must have 
stockings to match, and to meet this demand there 
are artistic champagne-coloured silk ones with 
clocks of mahogany, hand embroidered, and consid- 
ering their quality, inexpensive—three dollars the 
pair. Before a new style of shoe can be pronounced 
a success, every accessory that it will need to accom- 
pany it must be made perfect, and for the shoes of 
grey and champagne kid, special cleansing creams 
of just the right shades have been imported. These 
sell for thirty-five cents a bottle. 

In evening slippers, brocaded effects in satin to 
match the colour of the frock are, perhaps, the best 
liked of the shops’ many offerings. They sell for 
ten dollars the pair, and in silver and white for 
twelve dollars. 

Spats are still the fad of the hour and come in all 
sorts of colours and combinations. Novel white 
ones selling for three dollars and fifty cents are 
piped with green or tan leather. Then there is an- 
other spat of chamois, somewhat like the leather 
used in an Indian’s moccasin, that is good looking 
in pongee and putty colours, the price is four dollars; 
these also come in grey and pongee kid piped with 
black. 

_ Among the fripperies of dress, that play such an 
important rdle in the ensemble of the well-groomed 
woman’s appearance, are smart new waistcoats for 
the spring suit and fetching collars. There is one 
remarkably chic French waistcoat of handkerchief 
linen in a striking black and white striped effect, the 
Stripes somewhat more than an inch wide. The 
revers are cut square and finished at the lower edge 
With a band of white linen exquisitely hand em- 
broidered, a small turn-over collar is of embroidered 
white linen. The waistcoat sells for thirteen dollars 
and fifty cents. 

_ The old-time stocks of great grandfather’s day of 
silks, satins and linens, as well as in combinations 
of satin and fine white linen, are once more in high 
favour. One that is well-nigh irresistible in its 
attractiveness consists of a narrow striped silk in 
black and white, a high choker with finely plaited 
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frill at the back, and faced with white 
mousseline de soie. Two dollars and 
twenty-five cents is the price. 

Stern Brothers is showing an assort- 
ment of new parasols that are really 
exquisite in colouring and decidedly 
novel in designs. One of plain taffeta 
silk that has aroused much interest 
is in two sections, one above the other, 
each section in the shape of a palm- 
leaf, with a detachable handle of carved 
wood. The price is seven dollars and 
fifty cents. Another that looks, when 





From Bonwit Teller and Co. comes a 
waist of white handkerchief linen, 
$3.90, and a sports hat of felt, faced 
with silk straw, in the new sweater 
shades, $9.50. 


raised, like a lovely, large, 
full-blown rose is of pink 
taffeta, each section cut 
like a rose petal, the petals 
graduating in size. The 
price, twelve dollars and 
fifty cents, seems marvel- 
ously low for so exquisite a 
confection. A similar para- 
sol called “The Tulip,” 
sells for six dollars and 
seventy-five cents. True to 
type, the rib ends of ‘‘The 
Tulip” turn upward. Mo- 
tor parasols in the rose and 
palm shapes sell for three 
dollars and _ seventy-five 
cents. 

With nature redecorating 
all outdoors for the summer, 
there comes the impulse to 
refurbish indoors and add 
all sorts of accessories. 
The shops know this feeling 
that comes with spring and 
are showing all sorts of 
attractively priced things 
for the house. At Vantine’s 
there are Japanese fibre rugs 
in Oriental colourings that 
are excellent in bungalows 
and on porches; they range 
in price from four dollars 
and twenty-five cents up- 
ward. And for one dollar 
and fifty cents, one may 
buy a complete Japanese 
tea set for the porch or 
cottage. Then there are 
“The <Ajour” tea and 
luncheon napkins, twelve and fifteen inches square 
with hemstitched borders, at eight dollars and 
seventy cents a dozen, which, by the way, make a 
most acceptable gift for the bride-to-be. Tea nap- 
kins of Irish linen are bordered with a satin stripe 
and cost four dollars and twenty-five cents the 
dozen. Then for the bedroom, new dimity bed- 
spreads striped in colours to match the colour 
scheme of the room are in keeping with the season. 
They cost one dollar and seventy-five cents. 
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As high as fash- 
ion decrees is a 
stock of blue linen 
and white batiste 
piped with scarlet 
or gold. 
Franklin Simon and 


Co., $1.95. 


Jaunty frocks of soft taffeta that 
give so much better service than 
the silks of other days are many, 
but none is prettier than this from 
Bonwit Teller and Co., $19.75. 









From 


Pocketed, belted and 
flaring, a coat of bamboo- 
coloured serge from Frank- 
lin Simon and Co. has the 
raglan sleeve, but so made 
as to give a fitted shoulder 
effect, $29.50. 


No end of comfortable 
things are being provided 
for the motorist, and one 
may now fare forth on a 
trip of weeks across the 
country with all the com- 
forts of home safely tucked 
away in the car. There is 
an automobile refrigerator 
covered with waterproof 
canvas, duck and zinc lined. 
It is a very compact affair 
no larger than a good sized 
motor lunch case. It costs 
fourteen dollars. Then there 
is a lunch caseof canvasduck 
that has tucked away in its 
cover a substantial pair of 
legs that help to form a table 
of the cover when the case is 
opened up. It carries two 
large lunch boxes, four ther- 
mos bottles and enough un- 
breakable dishes to set the 
table for six tired motor- 
ists, who may then lunch 
or dine like kings. For the 
feminine motorist there is 
an excellent new top-coat 
of Innsbruck cloth in stun- 
ning colours—lavender, old 
rose, blue, heliotrope and 
heather. The coat is satin 
lined, has a wind shield cuff, 
and costs thirty-two dollars 
and fifty cents. At the 
same shop there is an en- 
tirely new two tone silk tri- 
cot sweater in combinations 
of gold and lavender, blue 
or rose for forty-five dollars. To wear with the silk 
sweater comes a cunning little be-tasseled and be- 
shirred cap of the same silk at seven dollars. The 
sweater and cap also come in black and white. 

In the matter of clothes, everybody seems to 
have been looked after down to the last little boy, 
for the little chap are new middies in Khaki or cadet 
blue for a dollar and thirty-five cents, and excellent 
blouses of striped madras for fifty and seventy- 
five cents. 
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PRIL, with its long, mild days, clasping 


close their promise of spring, is o.e of 

the months often chosen for 

weddings. The joy of this happiest of 

days comes fittingly with the first flow- 

ers that timidly thrust their little heads 
above the ground. 

When we await the bride’s coming in the sweet 
smelling church, when we listen to the strains that 
softly flow from the deep mouthed organ and gaze 
on the masses of exquisitely arranged flowers, do 
we realize all the planning and care necessary to 
produce this glorious effect? It entails weeks of 
work that include everything from the all-important 
ordering of the dress and veil, the sending out of 
the invitations, selecting flowers, music and menu 
down to the last exhausting hour 
when Mother is kissed and left 
alone to “tidy up.” 

Of course, in her innermost 
heart, every girl longs for a church 
affair with a train of bridesmaids 
and the admiration and envy of 
her friends, but small weddings are 
becoming more and more frequent, 
and certainly, if the house is well- 
adapted, they are charming in their 
intimacy and informality. 

For the larger wedding, the 
church must be engaged several 
weeks in advance, and invitations 
sent out some three weeks ahead. 
Every one personally known to 
the bride, bridegroom and _ their 
parents is invited to the ceremony, 
while the reception which follows 
is confined to the relatives and 
intimate friends of the couple. 
Should the wedding take place at 
the house, the order is reversed 
and only a few witness the cere 
mony, a general reception fol- 
lowing later 

Fashions change so in regard to 
the form of the iavitations to be 
sent out that I can vouch only for 
the correctness at the present 
time of the examples I am giving 
further on in this article. The 
body of the cards is done either 
in script or Tiffany text, but on 
all invitatioas and announcements 
the names of the invited guests 
are writtea in by hand. 

The wedding hour is usually 
noo? or four in the afternoon, de 
pending largely on where the 
couple is going, but personally I 
prefer the later time unless the wed- 
ding takes place in the country 

rhe floral arrangements at the 
church may be as elaborate or 
simple as the taste and purse of 
the bride’s family dictate, but I 
think some of the most expensive 
decorations are oftentimes less 
pretty than simpler ones. Much care and thought 
must be expended on plans for the beautifying of 
both the church and the house before the desired 
effect can be produced. The most satisfactory way 
is to tell your florist the amount you wish to spend, 
then he can plan and illustrate for you several 
designs and give you a clear idea of the results that 
can be obtained Phere is no longer a real fashion 
in flowers. Che modern bride usually chooses those 
she likes the best, if she can afford them. In the 
city a bride marrying in the spring frequently uses 
country flowers, apple blossoms, laurel, or flower- 
ing shrubs, while the country bride as frequently 
hooses hothouse flowers. It’s all as the individual 
bride wills 

rhe music, too, must be 
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advance of the wedding-day \ careful dress re 
hearsal the afternoon before the wedding is almost 
a necessity where the attendants are numerous, in 
order that no slip occurs in the music or line of 
march to mar the effect. 

The bridegroom must be ready with his best 
man to meet the bride at the altar. The weddiag 
procession is led by the ushers, who are followed 
by the bridesmaids, while the maid of honour or 
flower girl immediately precedes the bride and her 
father. In this country hats are almost always 
worn by the bridesmaids, but abroad they are fre- 
quently replaced by wreaths of flowers or filets 
holding short veils of coloured tulle, most quaint 
and mediaeval in effect The bride frequently 
wears a tulle veil over her face which, on the com- 





For the centre of the bride’s table, Dean's newest 
bride’s cake is very decorative. 


It is in the shape 
of a wedding-ring and is trimmed with flowers. 
The miniature bride in her snowy robes is en- 
throned on the stand at the top, the idea being 
that she is to be treasured and brought forth at 
future anniversaries. 


pletion of the ceremony is removed by the maid of 
honour, who also holds her bouquet and turns 
and arranges her train before she starts down the 
aisle. 

Returning from the altar the bridal couple leads, 
followed by the maid of honour who has in the 
meantime been joined by the best man, and then 
come the bridesmaids and at the last the ushers. 
Leaving the party at the door, the ushers and best 
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man usually return to the front of the church and 
escort the members of the two “contracting” 
families to their carriages. 

For an early wedding the house must be given 
over to the florist in the first morning hours, as it re- 
quires much time and care to decorate attractively. 
It is usual to have some canopy or background of 
flowers in the drawing-room—where the couple 
may stand to receive the congratulations of their 
friends—and this is lovely when fashioned of the 
first spring flowers. Before the bride leaves with 
her father for the church, everything must be in 
readiness for the reception. 

It seems to be a time-honoured custom, at the 
reception, to place the bride and bridegroom at the 
extreme end of the drawing-room where the guests 
have the greatest difficulty in 
getting to and away from them, 
but I should suggest havicg them 
stand quite close to the door where 
the bride’s mother receives. From 
this point, the guests may pass 
on easily to the tea and other 
rooms. 

If possible, space should be ar- 
ranged and a band procured for 
the inevitable dancing, for even 
the happy couple is not too en- 
grossed with each other to eschew 
this most absorbing of all amuse- 
ments. 

The dining-room may be ar- 
ranged in much the same fashion 
as for the thé dansant described 
in the December HARPER’s BAzaR 
and with the addition of mousses, 
salads, paté de foie gras, and, of 
course, champagne, the same menu 
can beused. As I have never attend- 
ed a wedding where much of any- 
thing was eaten, the less prepared 
to be wasted seems to my mind the 
most sensible plan. 

Should the wedding be a noon 
affair, small tables are arranged 
in the dining-room together with 
a large buffet table for those hav- 
ing neither leisure nor inclination 
for an elaborate repast, and the 
menus I am giving would be suit- 
able for such a breakfast. A large 
table must be prepared for the 
bridal couple, their attendants 
and such frieads as they care to 
have sit with them. The bride of 
to-day still clings to the idea of 
the large elaborately decorated 
wedding-cake on her table, and 
much fun arises from her efforts 
to cut and, distribute it. This is 
always a white cake. The cake 
to be taken home, however, is a 
rich black fruit cake which is 
packed in little white boxes; either 
oblong or square, decorated with 
the initials of both the bride and 
bridegroom in silver or gold, and is given to the 
guests as they depart. 

At one wedding I noticed the boxes were of white 
moire, heart-shaped, surmounted by two entwined 
silver hearts enclosing the initials of the bride and 
bridegroom, while instead of beiig tied with white 
sati1 ribbon they were clasped together under a 
mi iature spray of orange-blossoms. 

Country weddings are, of course, much more 
informal than town weddings, and verandas and 
grounds can be used to advantage, while nature 
does much to obviate the necessity for elaborate 
decorations. Here the informal breakfast can be 
served at small tables. This requires, of course, 
many more servants to prepare and serve than the 

(Continued on page 98) 
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W. @ J. SLOANE 


Interior Decorators. 
Furniture Makers, 

Floor Coverings » Fabrics. 

Fifth Avenue and Forty-Seventh St. if 
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Every piece of Sloane Furniture, whether it be 
a reproduction of a rare antique or an adapta 
tion of one of the delightful early English 
styles, possesses the admirable characteristics 
of artistic design, graceful proportion and ex 
quisite finish in the same degree that tent such 
distinction to the cabinet-work of the celebra- 
ted Georgian designers. 
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Handkerchiefs 
and Neckwear 


As usual our col- 
lection of Hand- 
kerchiefs is 
most attractive In 
ariety, style and 
values, and in- 
cludes what is 
newest from 
abroad. 
At 25c— Irish and 
Spanish hand-em- 
broidered, Swiss 





= embroidered and 
¥, lace trimmed. 
% At 50c— Arme- 
Ny nian, Madeira, 
j Iris h hand-em- 
4 broidered, Spanish 
Rv] hand-embroidered, 
Mw Swiss embroidered 


and lace trimmed. 


At 75c and $1.00— Handkerchiefs from 
all those countries which produce the 
daintiest and most skilfully made linen 
goods. 


Neckwear 


Our neckwear department is exhibit- 
ing many new pieces for Spring 
wear. Prices are most inviting. 


== 


F 


Organdie Collar —Hand-embroidered, 
also high back hand-embroidered, 50c. 





Vestees —'Tucked organdie, with pearl 


buttons, 75c. Plain organdie, $1.50. 
High pleated collar—-cream net—$I.25. 
Fine tucked net, high neck, crochet but- 
tons, lace trimmed, $2.50. 


Organdie Set — Hand-embroidered, 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace, $1.00. 


Collar and Cuff Set — Hand-embroid- 


ered, made of fine organdie, $1.25. 


Mail Orders Receive Our Prompt Attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue 
34th and 33d Sts., N. Y. 











Reg. Trade Mark 
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URIOUSLY enough it was a man, and 
a bachelor at that, who epitomized the 
mental, moral and physical peculiarities 
of the early teens as the Awkward Age. 
By bringing this most difficult period into prom- 
inence and discussion, Henry James has made 
many parents realize for the first time the 
mental importance of this age, and also that 
this is preeminently the time of the social ad- 
justment of the girl, and the time when she 
needs every help to assist her in finding herself. 

[his awkwardness being primarily a men- 
tal condition, due to lack of proportion and 
balance, makes a mental stock-taking by 
parents of the characteristics of their children 
seem wise at this age, for just as any latent 
physical defects are apt to develop at this time, 
so any mental quirks become more pronounced. 

One of the main reasons for this age being 
awkward is the fact that the average pond 
of the thirteen or fourteen-year-old girl i 
herself in the middle thirties, conscious of 
her own need of mental stimuli and outside 
interests, and being freed for the first time in 
years, perhaps, of the demanding and i impera 
tive care of young children, feels that ‘** Thank 
Heaven, the children are at last able to look 
out for themselves a bit.’ Consequently, 
just when the emotional nature is awakening 
and the various vital instincts are stirring, the 
usual girl is left pretty much to herself and is 
bound to encounter more or less humiliating 
experiences, blamed to her “silly’’ age, but 
due, too, to lack of sympathetic or intelligent 
oversight, as well as her own ignorance. 

Therefore, while recognizing the mother’s 
need of opportunity to grow her own soul, or 
improve her mind, or to do what seems most 
pleasant to her, it is also quite up to her to 
make the conditions as right as possible for 
her daughter by planning ahead devices for 
directing the various impulses and phases 
through which she will pass. Her memory of 
her own experiences will be a better guide 
than any article could possibly be, except by 
way of suggestion. 

The physical gawkiness of the girl of to-day 
is trifling compared to that of the girl of even 
twenty years ago. Physical culture and the 
early dancing lessons have given better con- 
trol of the too evident legs and arms, but the 
great improvement in dress designing has 
been of even greater service. The so-called 

“Flapper” styles mark an era in which the 
physical pec uliarities of the young girl’s figure 
have been considered and the few good points 
emphasized. There has been a healthful re- 
action from the former fear that inordinate 
vanity would be the result of taking thought 
for the young girl’s clothes. The girl at the 
awkward age needs the consciousness of being 
well and becomingly clothed to give her the 
poise and grace of carriage that comes when 
the body reacts to the content of the mind. 


Taking care of the emotions 


With the awakening of the emotional na- 
ture, the feeling for and interest in religion 
develops, and that aspect which we call exal- 
tation should have some practical charitable 
work for its outlet. Sunday-school and church 
attendance are so often inspired by uncon- 
scious sex attraction, especially where the 
ministers or their various assistants are young 
or unmarried, that many a parent has dis- 
couraged what seems the normal religious 
activity. If, however, a well-graded Sunday- 
school with experienced or trained teachers 
can be found, where well-directed guilds and 
working societies keep the girls really em- 
ployed, where vague impulses for sacrifice and 
devotion are foreseen and met with practical 
direction, then Sunday-school and church 
affiliation should be encouraged. 

If you prefer to be a part of your daughter's 
social activities, why not form a sewing-class 
of her friends and undertake a definite con- 
tract for some institution in which you may be 
interested. Children’s homes and hospitals 
are always in need of clothing of the simple 
sort that young girls can make. Cater to the 
social instinct by “serving tea’’ if you prefer 
that term to having refreshments. Meet 
around in the good old country style if you 
wish, but be the guiding spirit if you wish it to 
Zo. 

The Big Sister movement, modified to suit 
the age of your girls, is one of the best ways to 
divert this religious or charitable impulse into 
a practical channel. It will not be difficult to 
find a child in need of such care and oversight 
as an older girl can give, anda sense of respon- 
sibility can in this way be developed. On a 
larger scale, such an organization as the Junior 
League of New York could be formed for girls 
not yet “out,” with its purpose the raising of 
money by such time-honoured methods as 
bazaars, amateur dramatics, or dances. 

As the desire lessens for the more active 
forms of physical exercise which the younger 
girls are able to stand, and as the taste in 
amusements changes, the moving pictures and 
public dancing rooms become a peculiar men- 
ace, particularly to the daughters of the well- 
to-do, so it becomes necessary to provide 
recreation which will combine exercise and en- 
joyment, too. These are not synonymous terms, 
I assure you, especially at the “fussing” age. 
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Mother 


By ANNE E. 


MASON 
One of the best of the large schools in New 
York City, recognizing this diffic disposi- 
tion, has organized open-air classes especially 
for the pupils of the adolescent stage of 


growth. Elsewhere the open-air sc! 
designed for the young children, | 
Ethical Culture School it is felt that as the 
primary children are in school only during the 
morning hours and play out in the parks all 
the afternoons, some prov ision should be 
made for study and exercise out of doors for 
the older brothers and sisters whose school 
day is longer. 

\s one counter attraction to the ‘movies’ 
and dancing places, why not form a dancing 
club for your daughter's friends, where they 
may take their mothers, too. A members ship 
fee, so that expenses may be shared, a good 
music machine, if musicians are not available 
or possible, a good floor and enough emphasis 
on exclusiveness to make the young girls con- 
scious of privilege, are the essentials for this 
safeguard for your daughter. Fencing js 
growing in popul: irity, and it is one of the very 
best means for de ‘veloping grace of motion and 
mental poise as well. 

One of the best resources at your command, 
however, is the Dramatic Club. ‘These club 
ideas are emphasized as, at this age, the social 
instincts are either too strong or too weak, 
and the discipline of the group is especially 
needed. The book-worm needs to be drawn 
out, the aggressive leader type needs to be 
subordinated. 


ls seem 
t at the 


Physical occupation necessary 


Mrs. August Belmont (Eleanor Robson) 
has had a most interesting experience with a 
club of young people on the East Side. She 
has found that in addition to the enjoyment 
and social intercourse provided, important 
ethical results in truthfulness, courtesy, un- 
selfishness and perseverance have been ob- 
tained while memory, vocabulary, diction and 
concentration have been improved through 
the studying and presentation of carefully 
chosen plays. At the same time a legitimate 
outlet is provided for the dramatic and ro- 
mantic expression needed at this time. 

If possible, it is best to have some one with 
expe ‘rience to do the actual drilling and coach- 
ing in dramatics, as there is nothing like the 
voice of authority to command respect in 
matters of this sort. There are long lists of 
plays suitable for such groups, ‘The Rose 
and the Ring,” “Alice in Wonderland,” 
“Pinafore,” ‘The Mikado,” ‘ Cranford,” 
“The Little Princess,” are among the best. 

For the long vacation, if you live where 
enough children, or young people rather, are 
available, either “Midsummer Night's Dream” 
or ‘As You Like It,”’ will provide study and 
fun, and as they can both be given out of 
doors, almost anywhere, make a delightful 
summer entertainment. 

As the child from twelve to fifteen is full of 
vague impulses, misdirected energy, varying 
moods and queer yearnings, constant  con- 
genial physical occupation is needed to pre- 
vent the bad habits of introspection which so 
often are formed at this time and which makes 
this period the only age where much reading 
is to be decried, owing to its being an inactive 
and unsocial and often selfish habit. While 
recognizing the fact that this adolescent per- 
iod is not the time for stress of any sort, yet it 
is economically and ideally the time for rich 
and poor alike to look for, and begin to de- 
velop, any talent by which self-support might 
be made possible if needed. 

If you are poor, your daughter, despite the 
pleasant truism that woman's place is in the 
home, will automatically become a_ wage- 
earner, and thanks to the present agitation for 
vocational training in the lower school grades, 
she can even now be advised by her teachers 
as to her fitness for certain work and can be 
put in the way of having any talent culti- 
vated. This is true in the cities and larger 
towns, and the movement is spreading so rap- 
idly that it is only a question of time when the 
village and country schools will adjust them- 
selves to the demand for practical schooling. 

The financial crisis of the past three years 
have brought many supposedly well-to-do 
people to face the problem of the reduced in- 
come and how to augment it, and the force 
of the fact that indefinite general excellence of 
attainment has little or no commercial value 
has been brought home to many. Therefore, 
plans for the early cultivation of practical 
ability in some line will save time and energy 
and may prevent actual distress later, should 
an emergency arise. The girl need not be 
conscious of this forethought, she is entitled 
to her youth, of course, and a narrow speciali- 
zation need not result such as followed the 
old-time apprenticeship method. But if Jane 
has shown all through her school existence, 
feeling for colour, ability to draw and faculty 
in design, her school course may be arranged 
so as to supplement and complete this talent, 
not to dominate it. If Charlotte wants to 
teach, this type of girl is so early recognizable 
that her course is clear and easy to arrange, 
but she must have the collegiate life in some 
measure and as yet there seems no way apart 
from the usual four years. 
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*“Start your Berkey & Gay collection today”’ 


Meeting the good taste of the 
critic of furniture 


( The connoisseur in period studies not only knows the 
value of each line, but reads into it its true meaning. The connoisseur also 
knows the importance of the proper use of the correct wood, with its 
authoritative treatment. 


( That we are able to meet and satisfy the exacting demands of the con- 
noisseur; and at the same time to produce our beautiful period studies at 
prices which are within reason simply shows what exact knowledge and 
ripe experience may accomplish. 


( Usually, wherever Berkey & Gay Furniture is sold you will find an organization qualified to 

advise and suggest authoritatively upon any house furnishing detail. The following firms are 

representative of Berkey & Gay dealers everywhere: 
Marshall Field & Co,, Chicago 


The Sterling & Welch Co.. Cleveland 
cn Paine Furniture Co., Boston 


Berkey & Gay Furniture Co. 


Factory, Executive Offices and Show Rooms 
178 Monroe Avenue, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Eastern Offices and Show Rooms 


113-119 West 40th Street, New York 


"Character in Furniture,” our de luxe book on the periods is mailed for fifteen 
two-cent stamps. Our other publications are free, and the list 
will be sent on request, for your selections. 





Lammert Furniture Co., St. Louis 
McAllister-Mohler, Columbus, Ohio 
The Daniels & Fisher Stores Co., Denver 
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NDOORS is moved outdoors in the 
| resting, eating 

sunny Summer days. 
willow in many artistic designs, for interic 
well-planned country homes. It will | 
weather-proof for porch use 


Langham Square Sofa, S21 (Natural) 
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1ll prices ave F. O. B. New York 


Willow furniture is decidedly the vogue today. If y 
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Mfr f High-Grade Willow Furniture 
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Living on the Porch 


Summer. 
entertaining is all on the porches during the 
urniture is attuned 
to the spirit of country life. It is hand-woven of imported 
yr or exterior use in 


Minnet Willow F 


pe 
Nothing could be cosier than the 
porch illustrated above. The Minnet willow pieces on it are: 


Measure 5! 
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SOFT and velvety as a 


summer zephyr— 
perfumed with a haunting and illusive 
odor—the ideal powder for street use. 


eichners 


Number 105 
(Imported 

White, Rose, Cream, Brunette. Retails at all 

good department stores and drug stores for 
3 00 This is one of the Leichner 140 
products. ) 

Many other Leichner face powders may 
be obtained, retailing from 25 cents to $1.50 

Write us today, giving your dealer’s name 
and we will mail you a copy o 

‘“‘Nature’s Beauty Helper”’ 

Be sure to get the valuable “beauty infor- 
mation” contained in this authoritative book- 
let. Limited edition 


GRAF BROTHERS 


Importers and Sole Agents 
816 Broadway New York 





Bride 


*s 


Be OS 


Linen 


Chest 





One of the handsomest sets in the bride’s linen chest is a luncheon set from 


Gebrisder Mosse made up of a centrepiece and two sets of doilies of Bavarian em- 
broidery, drawn work and filet tiré. 


A new shaped 
doily, sufficiently 
large to serve for 
both the plate and 
glass doilies, is a 
feature of this ex- 
quisite luncheon set 
from James McCut- 
cheon & Co. con- 
sisting of table run- 
ner, doilies and 
napkins in Italian 
filet and cut-work. 
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A particularly 
good looking all- 
over design in the 
finest of damask 
has been selected 
by the bride at Wal- 
pole Brothers, Inc. 
The table-cloth and 
the napkins have 
been marked with 
the monogram of 
the bride. 
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Presenting “VANISE” Hosiery 
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The new silk hosiery which combines luxury in appearance with a durability which is guaranteed. 
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No. 1800—$1.00 No. 1700—$1.35 No. 325—$1.85 No. 311—$2.50 = 
Long and elastic silk stockings with Medium weight pure thread silk Silk stocking in black and all colors. Silk stockings in black or any shade = 
cotton soles and top, and closely stockings, all silk or with cotton Long and elastic, and made to wear. to match gown or slipper. Made z 
Woven, giving the appearance of a soles and top. Black or colors. All silk or with cotton soles in of the best quality of twist silk. 
heavy stocking. In black and 63 ($16.00, the dozen.) black, and all silk in colors. ($22.00, Extra long and elastic, and guaran- 
colors to match gown or slipper. the dozen.) teed not to “drop stitch.” 
Illustrated booklet—75 styles and designs—plain and fancy—sent on request. 
Mail Order Service 
,) Sifth A h & 
y 448 Fifth Avenue at_39 th Street 
86 Fifth A it 28th © 
586 Fifth Avenue at 48th Street 
: = “i c 
Sa ne r oa . rm , 
EXCLUSIVE HOSIERY NEW YORK CITY | 
TT — —— iil HAN rie 1% 
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Yes, the Package is 


Soon Emptied 
Puffed Wheat and Rice Don’t Last 


But every bubble-like grain has given delight, and 
every atom has fed. These are the best wheat and rice 
foods that children can eat, because every granule digests. 

It would be a fine thing if all their cereal foods could 
be puffed. 





The only complaint we ever hear about Puffed Wheat and Rice 
is, ‘*They disappear too fast.” 

And that’s true. Children do pass back for dish after dish of 
them. They fill their pockets with them when at play. And the 
popular “‘good night dish” with them is Puffed Grains in bowls 
of milk. 

These are both foods and confections, for meals and between- 
meals. And they are too good to last long with young folks about. 


Be Glad of It 


But bear these things in mind. 

These are not mere starch foods. They supply every element 
found in whole wheat and rice. 

They are not wasteful. Every separate granule has been steam- 
exploded, for easy, complete digestion. There is no other way 
known to so fit grains for food. 

And they don’t tax the stomach. They are ideal all-hour foods. 
Be glad that children like them. 








Puffed Wheat, 12¢ Att 
Puffed Rice, 15c Wiijaa- 


Except in Extreme West 1S¢ 






TE 





These foods are created by Prof. Anderson’s process. A hundred 
million steam explosions occur in every kernel. The wheat and rice 
grains are thus puffed to eight times normal size. They are made 
into thin, airy bubbles, crisp and fragile, with a taste like toasted nuts. 


If you don’t know how folks enjoy them, won’t you find it out ? 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


(820) 
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‘The Bride’s Linen Chesgy 


( Continued from page 64) 





Mosaic and Ajour embroidery are combined in this tea-table cover from James 
McCutcheon & Co. The same wonderfully beautiful hand-work may be obtained 
in centrepieces with matching doilies and napkins. 





| One of the bride's cherished possessions is the Alsatian embroidery is a novelty at Mc : 


centrepiece, plate and glass doilies in Italian filet Gibbon & Co. and is used to decorate sheets 
and cut-work from James McCutcheon & Co. and pillow cases as well as towels. 
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In the 


April SCRIBNER 


The Building 


of the Panama Canal 


Colonel George W. Goethals’s 























Own Story of the way the canal was built. “Labor | 
Problems Connected with the Work.” JIlustrated. | 


sid f m mn Mm) 


The Earthquake 
in Italy 


A graphic description of a motor trip to the towns | 
where the destruction and loss of life were greatest. 


Illustrated. By 


Thomas Nelson Page 


United States Ambassador to Italy 


(Qebaetsatmm iris tg ttt gnc i UTM TI Ml 


James F. Archibald will describe the Fighting in the Carpa- 
thians as seen with the Austrian Army. /Ilustrated. 


The Freelands, by John Galsworthy. It has a charming love 
story, characters whose careers you will follow with ever increasing 
interest, and deals with questions near the hearts of all. 


French Memories of Eighteenth Century America—Dancing | 
and Other Soeial Customs, by Charles H. Sherrill. Delightful | 
impressions and pictures of the American social life of Washing- 
ton’s time as observed by clever, witty, and distinguished French- 
men. Illustrated with rare prints. 


Another Mary Synon story, Esau’s Daughter. A story of the 
North Country. A story of love, of ‘the far trails.” 


At the Call of Chance, by Evelyn Schuyler Schaeffer. A 
story of a mystery and its happy ending. 


A little story, “Sekhet,” by John Galsworthy. 


A Soldier’s Button, by L. Allan Harker. The story of Teddy, 
of a little boy who was going to be a brave soldier, and was one 
when a crisis came. 


The Fragonard Masterpieces, by Ernest Peixotto, in “The 
Field of Art.” With a frontispiece in colors of one of the famous 
and beautiful panels in the Morgan collection. 


a 








(1M AT 


Subscriptions to Scribner's Magazine may begin with any number. The subscription price is $3.00 

zaer. Remittances by draft, express or postal money order, or in currency if sent by registered 
mail. No extra charge for Canadian postage. For other countries in the postal union single 
subscriptions $4.00. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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To 


Frd La Say 
Front Laced Corsets 







The Corsets that 


do more to 







tmprove women’s 
fizures 


than any other corsets— 
















The perfected Front Lace Corset— 
The famous 


lolase 


Fro La Say 
Front Laced Corsets 


$3. 50 to S40 


NLY the Frolaset could bring 
about such marked improve- 
ment in all types of figures— 















ND the reason it DOES, is because 
its Front Lace principle is the cor- 
rect one—its design perfect! 








"THERE is a Frolaset Model that will improve 
YOUR figure— 








At Your Dealer’s 


or write to us for directions. 


FROLASET CORSET COMPANY 


Main Office: 
DETROIT, MICH. 










NEW YORK PARIS 











SoAS 


ENDORSED BY OVER 


Sen \ 


“If Sanatogen helped 
them that much!—” 


ANY a man before you, as he 
read those sincere, enthusiastic 
letters written by such men as 

Gilbert Parker, John Burroughs and 
Col. Watterson, has wondered, just as 
es 7 2 , pd 
you are wondering, Why wouldn’t it 
help me, too ?’’ 
And so, though half-skeptical and deeply dis- 
couraged at his failure to get relief from ‘‘brac- 
ers,” and “liquid tonics,” he has turned to 
Sanatogen at last and found that it does help. 


He has found that Sanatogen, supplying nour 
ishment to the starved cells, redui/dés—makes 
good the overdrafts of nervous energy—reinvig- 
orates the run-down system, and recalls both a 
keener appetite and more refreshing sleep. 


And the experience of those men has answered 
that half-formed query in your mind—just as 
it is answered by the experience of the more 
than 21,000 physicians who have written such 
enthusiastic letters in 
praise of Sanatogen. 





John Burroughs, the distin- 
guished uralist and au- 
thor, writes:"*lam sure l have 
been greatly benefited = ly 
Sanatogen My sleep is filty 
per cent better than it was 
one year ago, and my mind 
and strength are much im- 
proved.” 


And so after all it be- 
comes a matter, not of 
**Will Sanatogen help 
me?” but of chen 
will you give yourself 
} help? Sir Gilbert Parker, M. P., 
that he Pp: the eminent novelist-states- 
man, writes from London: 
“sanatogen is to my minda 
true food-tonic, feeding the 
nerves, increasing the energy, 
and giving tresh vigor to the 
verworked body and mind.” 


Sanatogen is sold by 
good druggists every- 
where, in three sizes, 
from $1 up. 











Grand Prise,International Congress of Medicine,London,1913 


¥ 


NATOGEN 


21,000 PHYSICIANS 


for Elbert Hubbard's new book 


his shrewd philosophy 


this off as a reminderto Address THE BAUER CHEMICALCO 


“Health in the Making.”’ 


together with capital advice on Sanatogen, health and contentment 


. 32Q Irving Place, New York. 


Itis FREE. 


Written in his attractive manner and filled with 


Tear 





448 FIFTH AVENUE 


392 Buster Brown 
Collar and Artist Tie 
Paris’ smartest handker 
chief linen blouse, collar 
and cuffs embroidered on 
French linen 


Special $2.50 


Harper's Bazar, April, rors 


1413—Dressy Blouse of ali- 
over embroidered crepe de 
chine. Sleeves, collar and 
pleated vest of Georgette 
crepe, in white and flesh 
$5.00 


483 — Handkerchief Lin- 
en Sport Rlouse, two bor 
pleats with flap top,in 
white, flesh, and“soldat” 
blue 


Very Special $2.00 
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Spring 
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(Continued from page 35) 





On a broad-brimmed hat 
of pale gold-coloured straw, 
Réboux has produced a 
curious effect by dropping 
inside the straw crown an- 
other of dark blue silk beaver. 
Dark blue grosgrain ribbon 
binds the edge of the straw 
crown and is tied in tailored 
knots and ends. 


Lewis favours flowers as a 
springtime trimming and en- 
circles the white satin crown , 
of his débutante’s sailor of 
basket weave straw with a 
wreath of mixed posies. The 
rim is varnished in dark blue 
and scraggly quills shoot out 
from amongst the flowers. 


Fringes also are used lavishly as trimming, 
whether of jet, of crystal, or of cloth slashed 
to form fringe, not in separate strips but di- 
rectly on the gown. 

You might almost expect the débutante, 
who wears one of Paquin’s little net or tulle 


| frocks, to begin to pirouette on the end of 


her toes, so reminiscent of ballet skirts are 
these diaphanous concoctions. Many of the 
flounced skirts are dropped over tinsel petti- 
coats, and tiny little bouquets of roses are 


| carelessly scattered amongst the filmy folds. 


| moire, and serge de soie. 


A single flower often is attached to the black 
velvet sash ends on the reception frocks for 
those who have passed the effervescent pe- 
riod. Worth and Paquin both outline the 
high collars of their evening wraps with os- 
trich, sometimes black, and again white or 
brown. 

Many of Paquin’s models are exploited 
in the changeable taffeta, also changeable 
i And the majority 








A curious combination of 
flowers—white fuchsias, orange- 
blossoms and pink roses—is 
mingled in the wreath with which 
Réboux brightens his “sailor 
cap” of “gris mitraille” straw and 
satin, the former appearing in the 
crown and the latter in the brim, 


On the black straw hat, “Gen- 
eral Castelnan,”’ Lewis bunches 
closely together on the crown 
clusters of army blue, dull pink, 
and old gold flowers, which 
though made of silk look as if 
embroidered, and arranges them 
to dip in solid masses at either 
side of the front point. 


of them fit the figure more snugly than the 
gowns shown by Worth. 

As Worth predicted in his mid-season 
models, the waist-line is in its natural place 
in all of his gowns, yet in many it is partially 
concealed by chiffon or net, as in the frock of 
gold embroidery and satin striped faille where 
the tight fitting inner bodice is clouded by 
chiffon. Ribbon or velvet is often wound 
around the figure as a belt, and never is this 
belt arranged to go straight around the waist. 
On the contrary, it either starts high on the 
corsage and winds its way to, and encircles, 
the waist-line, or it begins at the waist-line 
and falls below it to some one point. : 

If you would follow Worth you must either 
give up your collar entirely, as on the tailleur 
he calls Triple Entente, which is made of blue 
silk poplin and has showy revers of orange and 
red on the jacket but no collar, or you must 
adopt points. These points are of linen or of 

(Continued on page 70) 
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It Conceals 


Your folks need bran 
you know that. Doctors 
urge it, and every trial 
proves its good effects. 

But clear bran isn’t lika- 
ble. Folks won't continue 
it. It should be concealed 
in a delightful dish. 

That’s what we do in 
Pettijohn’s. We take soft 
wheat with a tender bran 
and roll it into luscious flakes. 
The result is a dainty, 
liked by all, yet it’s one- 
fourth bran. You'll use 
no other bran food when 
you know it. 


ettijohns 


If your grocer hasn't Pettijohn’s, 
send us his name and 15 cents in 
stamps for a package by parcel post. 
We'll then ask your store to supply it. 
Address The Quaker Oats Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


(827) 



















Parisienne 


Aste 





Parisenne Paste is a skin food, 
combining those qualities which 
will nourish and restore the skin 
tissues to a healthy, normal con- 
dition, and round out the face 
and meck; make thin faces 
plump; eradicate wrinkles and 
impart a usanerar, — youthful smoothness 
to flabby, wrinkled skin 

Scientifically enanted. and prepared, and con- 
taining no harmful ingredients, Parisienne 
Paste can be used on the most delicate skin 
with the most beneficial results. It will not 
cause a growth of hair. 

Every woman owes it to herself to preserve 
her natural beauty and youth. 

Sample size mailed, four (4) cents in stamps. Ask 
for my booklet, 


Pao a9 of , = ( z ‘s a 


aon Ras Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Your health de- | 
mands a corset 
fitted individual- 
ly and correctly, 
Madame Sara’scus- 
tom made corsets 
not only give you 
poiseand'uxurious | 
ease but enhance 
the creations of 
your modiste. 


MADAME 
SARA’S 


U1 
« PATRIGASHORS 


NEW 














" ORK: 
1 20 act A sah ‘st. 509 rites Avenue 
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» Butter and cream, fresh, 






» ripe fruits, perfect nuts, 








» fimest chocolate and 
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ERADICATES 
WRINKLES 


By the Author of ‘‘Home’”’ 


Through Stained Glass 


By GEORGE AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN 


The story of a ouubtestoneet father, an unsophisticated son, and a 
number of memorable women. A love story that laughs. It never 
drags, it never bores, it always flies. 

Price $1.30 net; 


postage Io cents 





James Lane Allen’s Latest 


The Sword of Youth 


Another story of the Kentucky Blue Grass region —that region of his 
marvelous ‘‘The Choir Invisible ’ and *‘A Kentucky Cardinal.” Itis as 
beautiful as they, and deeper and stronger. 

Twenty-one full-page illustrations by John Wolcott Adams 
Price $1.25 net; postage 10 cents 





About the Most Interesting Private Citizen in the World 


George Bernard Shaw: 
HARLEQUIN OR PATRIOT? 


By JOHN PALMER 


Of every famous man there are two—the legendary and the real, 
Only the legendary Shaw has heretofore been known, This book reveals 
the other one. He is astonishingly different. 


With an unusual portrait by Coburn. Price 50 cents net; postage 5 cents 





For the Mothers of Men 


War Brides 


By MARION CRAIG WENTWORTH 


A thundering warning with the mighty momentum of art. 
It voices the deepest fight of a hundred million women. 
It dramatizes the cruelest wrong ever put upon the mothers of men, 


Illustrated. Price 50 cents net; postage § cents 


THE CENTURY CO., NEW YORK 











To the Women of America 


BY LILLIAN RUSSELL 






In the thirty years I have been on the 
stage I have never disappointed an audi- 
ence; I have never failed to keep an en- 
gagement and have never failed to live 
up to any promise I have made to you, 
my public. 






The mutual faith and trust existing 
between the people of this country and 
myself has never been attacked until re- 
cently, when unscrupulous purveyors of 
toilet accessories have seen fit to say that 
my goods, known as LILLIAN RUSSELL’'S 
OWN TOILET PREPARATIONS, are 
not of my own manufacture and that I 
only permitted the use of my name and 
portrait to fool the public. 


I appeal to you, the women of America, 
who know me best and in whom I have 
the utmost confidence and I want to say 
to you most emphatically that every one 
of these toilet preparations I constantly 
use myself, have used them for years and 
they are being manufactured under my 
own personal supervision and direc- 
tion and that under no circumstances 
would I permit any toilet article to be given 
to the women of this country which I did 
not know was absolutely of the best. 

The chemist, who for years past has 
made these preparations for me according 
to my own recipes, is now in my employ 
at my own laboratory, No. 2160 Broad- 
way, New York city. 


I am in my laboratory every day 
and personally inspect all materials 
and preparations and supervise all 
details of production and distribution. 


I, alone, am personally and 
cially responsible for all my prepara- 
tions and give my personal guarantee 
of their efficiency and genuineness. 


finan- 


I will give $10,000 to any charity if 
any person can prove that Lillian Rus- 
sell’s Own Toilet Preparations are not 
solely and exclusively my own, 


I shall be most grateful and will re- 
ward any one woman or man who will 
inform me of any clerk in any store— 
or any unscrupulous merchant—who cir- 
culates a falsehood about the manufacture 
and ownership of my goods so that I may 
promptly take action to punish those 
guilty of such unfair falsehoods. 


If I did not know the value of my 
preparations I should not offer them to 
you. Let me say that every morning for 
20 years I have consistently used My 
Own Smooth Out Cream which has de- 
layed the time when the annoying little 
wrinkles come, and every night for the 
same period I have gently but generously 
rubbed My Own Skin Nutrient into my 
skin for ten minutes. 


To the efficacy of these two remarkable 
toilet creams I owe the present clear, 
firm and velvety texture of my skin and 
my youthful complexion. 


If you will follow my example and be 
faithful, regularly morning and night 
you can keep your skin as clear and firm 
and your complexion as young and beauti- 
ful as mine is. 


Tf you will write me or call at my 
laboratory any day between three and 
five o'clock, I will gladly give you my 
advice and tell you in detail how to use 
my preparations and keep youthful. 


Sincerely, 


Office and Laboratory 
2160 Broadway, New York City 





Lillian Russell's Own Smooth Out 
Cream and Lillian Russell's Own Skin 
Nutrient in handsome octagon shape 
jars with screw tops—especially conven- 
ient when traveling—and encased in 
dainty blue boxes of the same shape, are 
$1.00 each. 


On sale wherever the better toilet arti- 
cles are found, or will be mailed direct to 
you by Miss Russell upon receipt of price. 
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10°%% More for Your Money 


Quaker Oats is put up also in a 25-cent size, nearly three times 
as large as the 10-cent size. By saving in packing it offers 
you 10 per cent more for your money. See how long it lasts. 




















Make Vim-Food 
Tempting 


Let the Flavor Win the Child 


't’s a mistake to make oat food compulsory. 

The right way is to make it inviting. 

Serve only the luscious flakes. Make this the wanted 
dish. Then this energy food, which you know a child should 
have, will be the food it loves to get. 

That’s the theory behind Quaker Oats. 

We use just the big, plump, richly-flavored grains, and 
our process brings out their aroma. We get but ten pounds 
of these flakes from a bushel, but all che charms of the oat 
are in them. 

This rare dish, 
extra price. 
so much. 


Quaker Oats 


The Best-Loved Oat Food 


In a marvelous way, Nature That’s why Quaker Oats is im- 
stores up energy in oats. Every portant. It fosters a love for this 
dish contains a wealth of vim-pro- dish. It leads tolarger use. And 
ducing power. Oats millions of people, 
stand unique as ani- young and old, would 
mating food, benefit by that. 


with all its extra fascinations, costs no 
[t’s a pity not to serve it when vitality means 





Quaker 
This is also the food Cooker 


for growth. It is rich in “ig is 
We have made to = . 7 » Mote 
the elements of which our Oden trees ante ig white flakes. Note 
brains and nerves are erg a perfect how folks enjoy them. 
made. uble Boiler. It is You will always get 
large and heavy. > . a 
supply it to users this super-quality 
of “ate 7 for when you ask for 
cooking these akes in aa “——s Tp 
ic theek one. WE it. Quaker Oats. That 
ures the fullness of is why this brand, all 
the world over, holds 


food value and flavor. 
See our offer in each . 

the first place among 
oat foods. 


package. 
10c and 25c per Package 
Except in Far West and South 


Try serving these 


Most mothers know 
this, and most children 
getit. But they rare- 
ly get enough. They 
know in but a small 
degree the spirit-giving 
power of oats. 
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(Continued from page 68) 


One of the most admired bags 
on the small table beside the 
door of the first salon at Paquin’s 
is of black satin, shirred to forma 
ruffle at the top, and elaborately 
beaded in dull blue, old rose, and 


Supremacy 
Openings 
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A neck dressing which caught 
every eye at Worth’s consisted of 
stifly starched linen or organdie 
points above a bright striped plaid 
stock tied in the front in long pussy 
cat whisker ends. 


organdie and are stiffly starched. Similar 
points extend over the hand. 

For his costumes and one-piece gowns, 
Worth uses silk poplins, taffetas, cachemire 
des Indes, satin cloth, and army cloth, and 
for his evening gowns brocades wrought with 
silver and gold threads, which he trims with 
rhinestones, jet tassels, artificial flowers, and 
heaps of gold and silver embroidery, and over 
all drops clouds of tulle. 

Oh! I must not forget to tell you of his 
petticoats, for though they may not be epoch 
making in the fashion world, they are too 
adorable for such an unsym- 
pathetic medium as the pen 
or even the brush. They 
are really drawer petticoats, 
but they must not be con 
founded with the divided 
skirts. They are very full, at 
least two yards around each 
side. One, a mass of black and 
white lace ruffles and inser- 
| tion, was hung from a white 
| Chantilly lace yoke. Another 

of pink satin had at least a 

dozen flaring gores; the bot- 
| tom of each gore was left open 
and plaitings of net inserted 
Still another looked for all the 
| world like a ballet skirt. Made 
of canary yellow satin, the top 
part fitted like a sheath, while 
two-thirds of the way down 
very billowy ruffles of net 
seemed to spring forth. 

The Cheruit, Jenny, Doucet 
and Premet openings I must 
leave for my next letter, but 
I must add that Cheruit’s 
gowns are considered by many 
of the buyers to be the most 
wearable and the most appeal- 
ing to the woman who in- 
tuitively is always well dressed, 
but never in the extreme, 
theatrical style. In contradic- 
tion to Callot’s, they are ex- 
ceedingly simple. Her skirts 
are very full, very short, and 
have a little air that at once 
stamps them as a Cheruit in- 
spiration. In construction 
they are flat in the front, ripple 
at the side, and have the 
fulness in the back. Topping 
them are tight fitting, plain 
bodices buttoning or lacing in 
the back, and Louis Philippe 
jackets with the ripple basque 
sections. This often gives the 
raised or Empire waist-line 

} | which i is featured at several of 
| the couturiers’, though it is not 

| seen at Worth’s. Worth, like 
his competitors, favours the 
Zouave jacket. 

Though Doucet prefers long 

sleeves set into the normal 

| arm size other equally authori- 
tative designers show the 
three-quarter and even the elbow sleeves. 
The low closing is another interesting detail of 
the new jackets and one that promises com- 
fort during the hot days. On these garments 
the high collar is often omitted, while the 
collar closed in the front seems to be passing 
away with the winter. 

A new line for the décolletage attracted 
much attention. Callot has a line straight 

| across the shoulder with no trimming at the 
| neck. Cheruit, on the other hand, cuts her 
70 





bands 


The 


Worth and Pa- 
quin edge many of bly starts to flare at either 
the high collars of 
their evening cloaks 
with ostrich feather 


white, or brown. 


varnished 
black or 
leather bags at Pa- a very 
quin’s are of medi- 
um shape with 
black and 
bone clasp. 


evening dresses perilously low in the back, 
but draws them high in the front, as if she 
would make us present a demure front to the 
world, while we flirt with the devil behind the 
back. 

The Jenny collection of models has made a 
tremendous hit. And every one is rejoicing, 
for the rise to fame of this house has been 
really spectacular \ few seasons ago, it 
was practically unknown, one of the little 
houses, and to-day it is one of the Big Six. 
Though Madame Jenny dares much and does 
not hesitate to introduce startingly new modes, 
she never errs on the side of 
freakishness. And she has a 
positively uncanny _ predilec- 
tion for popular models. 

When she inaugurated the 
short, full skirt she went a 
step further and produced 
the boots to wear with it 
She realized that to display 
to the best advantage the co- 
quettish charm of a flaring, 
circular skirt, it must be short, 
very short, and entirely too 
short to wear with low shoes, 
so she borrowed the high 
patent leather boots of the 
Russians. And by this clever 
foresight she set a new style 
in foot-gear, for to-day the 
high boots designed by Jenny 
are everywhere. She _ laces 
them at the side, but a certain 
bootmaker, who does not in- 
tend to be caught napping a 
second time, is now lacing 
them at the back! 

The skirts of her suits, 
particularly her cloth models, 
are, as a rule, circular measur- 
ing from three to five yards, 
but in the skirts of her silk 
frocks—her taffetas and faille 
creations—she still shows the 
tunic. But a tunic that bears 
only the slightest resemblance 
to its older sister. It is al- 
ways as long as the foundation 
skirt and often hangs several 
inches below it, and it invaria- 


side of the front, revealing a 
panel of the foundation skirt. 
For the woman who has not 
removed all superfluous flesh, 
Jenny recommends the skirt 
with a deep yoke, and to dress 
it up a bit she embroiders it 
in soutache. 

Jenny, also, has her version 
of the Zouave jacket and it is 
fetching little model 
with a flare in the back that 
gives the lines of a cape. In 
front, it buttons primly 
straight up to the neck. 
Sometimes it falls just to 
the waist-line, again it will 
hang an inch or two below 
it, and in other models it stops short an 
inch or more above it to reveal the sheer 
handkerchief linen blouse. As the inspira- 
tion came from the militaire, it is not sur- 
prising to see a great deal of braiding used 
as trimming and brass buttons in ball 
shape. 

Her cotton frocks—and they are loveliest 
in organdie—are very much beflounced and 
beruffled as in the days of the Second Empire, 
and all have the long sleeves. 


black, 


brown 


white 
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Be Happy! 


by in the sunshine of Mark 
Twain’s radiant humor! Rev- 
robust fun 
His is the 


antidote par excellence for the blues 


el in the hearty and 


of the great story-teller, 


and all species of grouch, melan- 
choly, general debility of the intel- 
lect. The Author’s National Edi- 
tion of 


Mark Twain 


at 


presents an opportunity to obtain 
all of his collected writings at small 
cost and to be happy! 


ry 


It will soon 
be withdrawn from the market. It 
is in twenty-five volumes—a de- 
sirable acquisition to your library— 
and with it “Harper’s Magazine” 
“North 


will be sent for one year. 


or the American Review” 


There’s a coupon below 


awaiting your signature to bring the 
books. 
for any one to be bright and cheery. 
You have a year 
within which to pay for the twenty- 
five volumes. Sign the coupon be- 
for “Your Mark Twain.” 


“Tomorrow” may be too late! 


We are making it possible 


Send no money. 


low 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
Franklin Square New York City 


Please send me in — HARPER WAY, 
Carriage free, a set of 


MARK TWAIN'S WORKS 


twenty-five volumes, cloth binding, and enter 
my name as a subscriber for one year to 
HARPER’S MAGAZINE, under the terms 
of your offer. It is understood I may retain 
the set for five days, and at the expiration 
of that time, if I do not care for the books, 
I will return them at your expense and you 
- cancel the subscription to the MAGAZINE. 

f I keep the books will remit $2.00 a 
aie until the full price of the books and 
the MaGAzINE, $25.00, has been paid, or 
within 30 days will se nd you $23.75 as pay- 
ment in full. 

B4 


EERE TEr eee ce tee Core IN eet ae 


Send books to 
The 


“North American Review” may, be sub- 
stituted for “‘Harper’s Magazine.”” Cana- 


dian price 10% additional because of 


uty 
A Portfolio of our Standard Sets wil! be 
sent upon request. 
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Creme de Meridor 
used regularly will 
preserve the natu- 
ral softness of the 
skin and create a 
clear, dainty com- 


plexion. Creme de 
Meridor is grease- 
less and will not 


grow hair. Used by 
over a million 
American women. 


Anna Propp, 
“Creme de 
Meridor is 
invaluable to 
use, as it ren- 
ders the wind 
harmless to a 


soubrette, says: 


~ 





delicate com- 
plexion.” 


De Meridor Face Powder 
provides the finishing touch 
to a beautiful complexion. 
Made in four tints. 


fl 





Creme De Meridor and De Meridor 
Face Powder at all good Stores 


25ce and 50c 
Sample of each sent on request 
The De Meridor Co. 
6 Johnes St., Newburgh, N. Y. 
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in the World 


Passenger and Mail Service 





NEW YORK - - 


AQUITANIA 
MAURETANIA || 
LUSITANIA 


BOSTON - - - LIVERPOOL | 
MONTREAL-QUEBEC - LONDON | 
NEW YORK - MEDITERRANEAN |— 


LIVERPOOL 






















Round the World Tours 


Through Bookings to all principal Ports of the World. 


“P.& QO.” 


CUNARD STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY, LTD. 


21-24 State Street, NEW YORK 





The best regular service to Egypt, India, 
China, Philippines, Japan, Australia and 
New Zealand. Winter Tours in_ India. 
Peninsular and Oriental S. N. Co. 
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Well Groomed Hands 


F my nails could look like this all 

the time’, laments the woman who 
has just paid a visit to a professional 
manicurist. And they could, if she were 
willing to give them five or ten minutes 
every day. The greatest difficulty en 
countered in manicuring the nails is with 
the cuticle. Few women can manipu- 
late the scissors as skillfully as the pro- 
fessional manicurist does. The majority 
clip the cuticle, cut it too close, or leave 
ragged edges. But it isn’t necessary to 
cut the cuticle in order to have 
factory manicure. Instead of the scis- 
sors, substitute a bottle of cuticle re- 
mover and an orange-wood stick. Wrap 
the stick in a piece of cotton, moisten it 
in the liquid and with it push back the 
cuticle. The dead cuticle readily be- 
comes so loosened that it may be wiped 
off with the finger or a towel. 


a satis- 


“The remover* referred to is a clear, 
slightly scented liquid which is guaran- 
teed to be harmless even to the most 
delicate of skins. It is not a bleach, 
neither will it harden the cuticle as con- 
stant cutting very often does. A bottle 
sells for twenty-five and fifty cents.” 
—From Harper's Bazar, February. 


*CUTEX 


Send 25c for a bottle and an orange- 
wood stick. 


Siena Warren 
11 West Broadway New York 
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aris decrees 


—high collars on gowns, suits and wraps 
—and they are to be found on our recently 
imported designs by 


Cheruit, Callot, Jenny, Worth, 
Reverdot, ‘Doeuillet, Brandt 


In our own adaptations we have designed 
our collars so that they look well both 
when closed high around the neck, and 
when they are open and low. Our gowns 
all illustrate the correct colors and clever 
simplicity of the present mode. 


ERGDORF 

QODMAN 
lmporters and Creators 
Gowns ‘Suits ‘Wraps 


616 FIFTH AVENUE 


49™AND 50™STS 
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Eltham 


House 


(Continued from page 20) 


forward to. They were thinking of a seat for 
him before he left England.” 

The Duchess shrugged her shoulders. 

“It’s the way, of course, that people have 
nowadays—directly a man becomes a public 
man—of poking their noses into all his private 
concerns. There are two roads, I always say, 
to political success in this country; one, 
through courting the multitude—Alec, in my 
belief, had better let that alone for the pres- 
ent!—the other through the people that count 

the few score people who really do govern 
the country. That’s Alec’s game—if he’s 
a sensible man. That’s why I’ve asked him 
to meet Washington. You weren't angry 
with me that I didn’t ask you, too?” 

The Duchess laid a propitiatory hand on 
Caroline’s knee. Mrs. Wing flushed a little, 
but laughed. 

“IT wasn’t angry at all. Why should I be?” 

“It was the only way—that Alec should 
drop in and find him there. I'll take care he 
gets his talk. Richard Washington's an un- 
commonly clever fellow—the best leader 
we've had for a long time. Thorough middle 
class, of course; but none of our men just now 
are worth sixpence. As for his wife!”’ 
the Duchess threw up her hands. 

““A bore?” said Caroline 

“A bore to the bone!—and very large 
Aberdeenshire bones, too. The woman looks 
like a dragoon. She was the daughter of a 
Free Kirk minister, not far from us in Perth- 
shire, and she just bristles with the Ten Com- 
mandments. I can’t abide her—but I hardly 
ever dare ask him without her. She governs 
him completely. They say she has immense 
influence with him. Both he and the sons 
adore her.” 

‘Political influence?” 

“All sorts. If Alec wants a chance in pol- 
itics, he will just have to square her some- 
how.” 

‘**How can he, if she disapproves of us?” 

The Duchess laughed. 

“Because she is one of those women who 
can sometimes make allowances for the other 
sex, but never for her own.” 

“‘T see. She might forgive Alec, but not me.” 

The Duchess assented; then bending for- 
ward, said abruptly 

“If you take my advice, you'll make friends 
with that clever creature, Madge Whitton.” 

Caroline followed the direction of the 
Duchess’s eyes. 

“Tell me about her,”’ she said softly. “‘She 
left cards, and Alec said he used to know her. 
So I asked her to dine—” 

‘““My dear, she is a little intrigante, with a 
great deal more power than is good for her! 
She has a way of forcing intimacy upon you 
sometimes at the point of the bayonet; but 
that’s the defect of her quality. She knows 
everybody—especially on our  side—and 
there are few things she can’t do for a man, 
if she chooses.” 

“Do you believe as much in ‘back-stairs’ 
as all that?” said Caroline, a little contemp- 
tuously. 

“TI believe in what I see,” replied the 
Duchess, shaking an obstinate head on which 
a diamond tiara sat, somewhat insecurely, 
in the midst of fair, greyish coils, too abundant 
to deceive. ‘‘Women have just as much in- 
fluence as they ever had. And they'll always 
have it—vote or no vote. The men are no 
match for them—poor things!” 

Caroline rose with a laugh, brought over the 
Ambassadress to keep the Duchess company, 
and went herself to explore Mrs. Whitton. 

Mrs. Whitton offered her compliments on 
the house and the pictures. Then Caroline 
said with a slight shyness, agreeable in one 
possessing such obvious personal advantages 

‘““You used to know Alec when he was quite 
a boy?” 

“We met at a Commem—when we were 
very young and very green. But he hardly 
looks a day older!’’—said Madge Whitton, 
turning round on her chair and propping her 
face on both hands, so as to look straight into 
the dark eyes above her. ‘“‘He’s splendid. 
I was glad to see you had come home!”’ 

Caroline stiffened. Why should Mrs. 
Whitton be glad?—what affair was it of hers? 
The Duchess’s remark about ‘forcing inti- 
macy” recurred to her. 

““We had been a long time in Italy. One 
gets tired of it after awhile,’ she said, rather 
coldly. 

“Oh dear, yes.” The tone was careless. 
“But I was thinking of the party and the 
country! We want young men—and new 
blood—so badly! And I remember seeing Mr. 
Wing just before he went abroad, nearly three 
years ago—oh, just a few minutes at some 
party or other—and he talked to me about 
Parliament, and a seat that somebody had 
proposed to him. It’s wonderful what people 
say about his speaking at Oxford. Of course 
there are lots of clever boys every year who 
speak at the Union. But he seems to have 
been so exceptional—so remarkable! And 
speaking is such a power nowadays! We 
haven’t got enough of it—on our side.” 

‘You take such a great interest in politics?” 

Mrs. Whitton laughed. 

‘Well, I suppose I’m what an enemy would 
call ‘A political woman.’ I’m not ashamed! 


It seems to me the only game wort! playing 
nowadays. It is such a good game!~-and it’s 
getting better. The questions are so big— 
and the issues so thrilling. Don’t you agree? 
Whether it’s only for fun and excitement— 
or whether it’s for what people call their 
principles—I don’t much care. The great 
thing is to join in. Play it if you can!” 

Caroline conquered a certain vague dis. 
taste, and, for Alec’s sake, began to pick Mrs 
Whitton’s brains. In a quarter of an hour's 
conversation she began to discover how much 
Mrs. Whitton knew of this life, and this 
world, where she herself was a tyro and be. 
ginner. 

The coming men, and the disappearing 
men; the quarrels and the rivalries; the mo- 
tives animating this leader and that: the 
place hunters and the idealists; the love- 
affairs and their bearing on the game; the 
wives who were a help, and the wives who 
hung like the dead albatross round their 
husbands’ necks—Mrs. Whitton’s talk flowed 
like a chattering stream among them all. 
Caroline Wing was presently listening to her 
spell-bound, her own mind in a ferment. 


All the same it was a motley gathering— 
this, that Lord Wing called ‘Caroline’s first 
rout.””’ The Duchess watched it with some 
amusement, occasional satisfaction, more dis- 
content, and repeated resolves to give Caro- 
line good advice. She understood that Alec 
had done a good deal of indiscriminate ip- 
viting, through his clubs, especially the 
Jockey Club, and through his old cricketing 
friends who had given him a rousing welcome 
at Lords when he first showed himself there 
at the first match of tie season. So that of 
“smartness” there was no lack, so far at least 
as men can represent it. There was also a 
sprinkling of those disiant and collateral re- 
lations in which any conspicuous family is 
always rich; and among them people, some 
dowdily artistic, some ultra-fashionable but 
needy, who were delighted to leave their cards 
at Eltham House, and to claim cousinship 
with the Wings, whatever their sins. All the 
same, Caroline Wing—receiving at the top 
of the magnificent staircase—was presently 
sharply aware that a great many persons who 
had been invited had taken no notice what- 
ever of Mrs. Wing’s invitation. Especially 
was this the case perhaps among Caroline’s 
own belongings, who were of an academic 
and university type, she herself having been 
the daughter of the head of an Oxford college. 
Some of them had been on very affectionate 
terms with her as Lady Marsworth; she had 
gone venturesomely calling among them and 
leaving cards of invitation since her return; 
and it was with a keen, hidden soreness that 
she realized her rebuff as the evening woreaway. 

‘“* A queer lot!” said Lord Wing to the Duch- 
ess, as they stood together watching the 
throng streaming up the stairs. ‘‘Caroline, of 
course, will have to set up an inner circle.” 
Then he turned and looked his sister-in-law 
in the face. He and she were old and excel- 
lent comrades. 

“How long do you give them to live it 
down?” he said coolly. 

The Duchess shook her head. 

“They'd better not be too eager about it!” 

“No. But it’s like furnishing when people 
are young and poor. You have to begin. You 
put in a lot of cheap stuff, and then gradually, 
as circumstances improve, you turn out the 
rubbish and replace it by something better. 
Or put it another way. If Alec had married 
this young woman before she saw Marsworth, 
they would have the world at their feet. Now, 
as I’ve told him, if they want the world, they 
have to fight for it. And in these days the 
half of fighting is advertising. This, I suppose, 
is advertisement.” 

He made a movement of his hand towards 
the crowd. 

“Stand back, please!’ shouted an excited 
looking youth, ‘Madame Kaminski is going 
to dance!” 


Kaminski danced, and the surrounding 
crowd held their breaths to watch her. She 
danced—the marvelous, barbaric creature 
beneath the English beauties, the women and 
children of Romney and Gainsborough on the 
walls, who seemed to look down upon her, 
half affrighted at the scene. All the same, 
before the end, one of their own kind was 
mingled in the spectacle. For Madame Kam- 
inski suddenly beckoned to the handsome 
young fellow sbe had challenged at dinner, and 
as though hypnotized by her, he obeyed her. 
He was the eldest son of a Scotch duke, bearing 
one of the great names of the kingdom. But 
it was soon evident that in spite of his mod- 
esty at dinner, he was no amateur at the 
business to which he was summoned. The 
rumour went round that Kaminski had taught 
him; that they had already performed before 
small audiences, at one or two great houses. 
Together indeed, they turned and_ twisted, 
they posed and leapt, while the Hungarian 
band accompanied them with a wild or melt- 
ing music; and when Kaminski at last sank 
exhausted, the frenzy of the spectators 
matched the passion of the dance. 

(Continued on page 74) 
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Distinctive Dress Fabrics 




















Ponjab Silk 


The New Shantung in the Leading Colors 


Faille d-Amour 


The Silk for the New Fashions 


Samovari Faille 


For Gowns and Demi- Tailored Suits 


Faille de Paris 
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THE NEW SPRING CLOTHS Hi 
Grosgrain Cloth : 

A Cloth That Looks Like Silk Hi 
Deauville Suitings f 
Newer Than Serges ; 
Velardine 5 

The Latest Wool Fabric 4 
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Model No. H-1427 


Ready-to-Wear Panama Hats 
rere te and individual models, of ex- 


cellent quality, in Vantine’s exclusive Fifth 
Avenue styles, that may be ordered by mail with the 
same assurance of satisfaction as though personally 
selected. Price prepaid, safe delivery guaranteed, $7. 
Booklet showing photographic reproductions of all the new models 


in Vantine’s Panama hats, including the popular Vantine unblocked 
ready-to-wear Panama, price $5, mailed out-of-town on request. 


A-A-VANTINE: &-CO: Inc. 


Fifth Avenue and 39th Street - New York 
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oe _ For Fine, Custom-Made 
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RONDELLE JEWELRY 
ENUINE faceted amethyst, 


crystal, topaz or onyx. Dec- 
orated 14-karat gold. Adjustable 


backs, holding firmly yet released at 
will. Transferable. The modiste 


provides simple eyelets. 








Absolutely new. Buttons rendered 
passé. The most recherche effect 
ever produced on dressy blouses, 
increasing value of garment. 
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Write for the little Book on 
Rondelle Jewelry. 


Order of Your Jeweler 
DAY, CLARK & CO., Newark. N. J. Q=@® 
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Me the Charm 
n Van Camp’s 


Ask the man at your table to tell you the at- 
tractions he finds in Van Camp’s. It will change 
your idea of Baked Beans. 


For this is the man-style dish. There is no 
question about it. Thousands of restaurants and 
lunch rooms which once baked their own beans 
are now buying Van Camp's for their patrons. 


You can prove tonight in your own home, if 
you will, that men prefer Van Camp's. 


Some will say, “They are mealy, whole and 
mellow.” Some will say it’s the sauce we bake 
into them. Some will say, “It’s the after-effects,” 
because Van Camp's digest. 


But none will say they like Old-Style better —- 
the mushy, the broken, the crisp and the hard. 


VAN CAMP'S 


PorK « BEAN BAKED WITH 


S Tomato SAUCE 
Also Baked Without the Sauce 


10, 15 and 20 Cents Per Can 


Nobody claims to bake beans like Van Camp’s, and no- 
body does. The proof lies in Van Camp popularity. It 
lies, too, in every comparison. 


Our process is our own. Our sauce is a Van Camp 
creation. Our costly steam ovens, built to bake in small 
parcels, are essential to Beans like these. 


We select beans by analysis. We test them by sample 
bakings. We remove their touch of bitterness. We bake 
them until even the hulls are mellow. 


This dish with us has been a 20-year study, and many 
able chefs have helped on it. It will multiply your liking 
for Baked Beans. It will lead you, we think, to serve 
this hearty and convenient meal more often. To please 
the man and save your own work, order some trial cans. 


Buy acan of Van Camp’s Beans totry. If you donot find them 
the best you ever ate, your grocer will refund your money. 
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(Continued from page 72) 


The Duchess drew a long breath, turned, 
and walked with tight lips into the next room. 
““Abominable!”’ she said, fiercely to the 
person beside her, who happened to be Mr. 
Llewellyn. ‘‘That a man of our class should 
do suc h a thing. W hat are we coming to? 
‘All the same, ’ said Llewellyn, with his 
quiet smile for Mrs. Wing, it has been ‘a 
famous victory. 


The crowd had melted away, and the outer 


' doors had been shut at last on the last car 


and taxi. In the central drawing-room, Alec 
Wirg stood with his arm round his wife. His 
looks were flushed, excited—a little frowning 
besides. 

**You were a marvel!” he said to her, kiss 
ing her repeatedly—*‘and as beautiful as a 
dream. And the house was wonderful. Oh, 
it wasn’t bad—for a pair of boycotted people! 
Of course, we'll improve—we'll improve.” 

And leaving her, he began to walk up and 
down, ruminating aloud 

“IT don’t think I liked the dance—it gave 
me the creeps somehow. Perhaps we won't 

ask her again, darling? We'll trust to our 

own attractions! Now that you've been seen 

and the house—that’s enough. But I've 
had some awfully good talks—with several 
people 

He turned and looked at her joyously. 

‘That fellow Llewellyn’s no end of a good 
chap, Carrie! He’s promised to put me in the 
way of several things. I’m to work at two or 
three subjects—he'll advise me. And I shall 
make father find some money for the party. 
We're in a bad way, we really are. By George! 
Life is interesting, isn’t it! I shall do some- 
thing i in politics, I really believe.’ 

“Of course you will, darling!”’ said Carrie, 
almost impatiently. ‘I made Mr. Llewellyn 
confess that the one thing our side wants just 
now is young men with brains—and money. 
You'll be a godsend.” 

She stood leaning against the mantelpiece, 
her dark hair caught, as it were, among the 
roses and carnations of a great Dutch flower 
piece, built into the cheminée behind her, 
while the real flowers, banked along the floor, 
at her feet—roses, red and white—mingled 
with the folds of her white dress. Nothing 
could have been more brilliant than her figure, 
thus flower-circled, or than the proud affec 
tion in her eyes. 

He drew fresh certainty, fresh ardour from 
hers. 

“IT must say that letter from Bothwell was 
encouraging!” he said, in high good humour. 

“In the first place, it showed that people 
hadn't forgotten I could speak. In the next, 
that my father’s view of the part which the 
‘unco guid’ were going to play in our case, 
darling, was overdone! Of course a great 
number of people who might have been here 
to-night haven’t been here. We shall be 
cold-shouldered and tabooed, no end, by all 
the people who take their cue from the Court 

that’s clear—and that we expected. We 
shall beat them in the long run! But, it’s 
also clear—as I have always believed—in 
politics—that kind of thing is weakening. 
And that’s all I ask.” 

He paced up and down before her, running 
his hand absently through the masses of his 
fair hair—turning presently to say 

“You know, Carrie, politics are going to be 
absorbing the next few years. The Tories will 
go back to protection as soon as ever they see 
the chance and there'll be a big fight! I’ve 
thought of all sorts of jolly things to say in 
my Hull speech—things that will sound new, 
anyway, if they aren’t new—and things that 
will go down! And then if I make a success 
there, the Whips will prick up their ears, and 
I can begin to press for a seat. 

“Of course you can!”’ said Carrie eagerly. 
“Tt is your sort, Alec, that are really wanted 
in Parliament—the men who will work, and 
throw their whole lives into great questions.” 

And all the time she devoured him with her 
tender look, only anxious that he should be 
happy, that he should find his sphere, that 
his days should be full and gay. 

‘And that little woman,’’—said Alec, 
pausing in his walk—*‘that Mrs. Whitton 
did you get any talk with her, Carrie? A 
clever little puss! Very good talk, too. She 
reminded me that she and I flirted one whole 
evening at a Commem ball nearly ten years 
ago. She was a babe, just out of short frocks 

rather sweet—and rather go-ahead! I 
believe she let me kiss her!’’ He laughed out. 
“Can’t you see us! Well, now, she seems to 
have come on tremendously. She knows all 
the political people, and she really gave me 
some useful hints. Now you won’t mind, 
darling, if I go to see her on Sundays, if I 
lunch with her sometimes? You won't be 
jealous?” 

He held out his hands to her, laughing. 

Caroline laughed scornfully in reply, then 
suddenly changed her note. 

“Yes, I shall be jealous!”’ she said breath- 
lessly. ‘I’m always jealous when you look at 
anybody else. But I'll be good, all the same. 
The Duchess said I ought to make friends 
with her—and I did try. But—were you 
pleased, Alec, to-night?—Did I do my best? 
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“Go to bed, foolish woman! I n t say 
good-night and ‘thank you’ to the band, 
They’re just off.” 

He hurried away, and she was left alone. 
In the farther drawing-rooms the lights were 
being extinguished by a servant; only some 
of the pictures were still illuminated. Sud- 
denly, as Caroline turned to look for her hus- 
band in the ‘nereasing darkness, only one 
radiant figure remained, which seemed to be 
actually moving towards her. It was the 
figure of a child, a boy of four or five years 
old—bright hair blown back—soft hands out- 
stretched—the sweet mouth open. 

A thrill of anguish and horror passed 
through Caroline. She stood spell-bound— 
looking. Then at a touch, all was dark, the 
vision had disappeared. 

‘It was the Reynolds boy,” she said to her- 
self, trembling in every limb—‘not like him 
really—only just something—in the hair— 
the expression—oh, darling—darling!’ 

She stood there, her hands on her breast, 
quieting herself. Then she hurried out of the 
room and upstairs that Alec might not see 
the tears in which she was bathed. 


The fame of the Eltham House “entertain- 
ing” had soon spre: ad far and wide. London 
was soon full of it. The Wings’ dinners and 
receptions were much more discussed than a 
small crisis in Parliament, just ee Whit- 
suntide, which might have put the Govern- 
ment out, but didn’t; or than an episcopal 
dispute which filled the newspapers. The 
house, the company, the Kaminski dance, Mrs. 
Wing’s beauty, and Mrs. Wing’s jewels— 
the supposed brazenness of the lady, the lavish 
generosity of the father-in-law—these topics 
kept many tongues going. In the more old- 
fashioned sections of the world of birth and 
wealth, where everybody is a cousin of every- 
body else, and more or less acquainted with 
everybody else’s affairs, the older men and 
women, especially, shook their heads, and, 
like Lady Theodora, pronounced the whole 
thing a bad mistake. The Wings could not 
possibly hope to win their way back into socie- 
ty, properly understood, by mere extrava- 
gance and notoriety; it was just like Lord 
Wing to aid and abet them in trying to do 
so; and if the attempt were pushed, some very 
plain language would have to be used. 

Among some of the younger folk, on the 
other hand, there was a disposition to look 
with much tolerant amusement on the Wings’ 
great adventure. The wives were not going 
to call—that was settled; but the husbands 
were constantly coming across Alec Wing at 
one or other of the clubs they frequented, 
at Lords, or at the principal race meetings, 
while Mrs. Wing’s box at the opera, which 
she had taken off the hands of the old Mar- 
chioness of Doncaster for the last half of the 
season, was rapidly becoming thronged by 
men, whenever she appeared, and those some 


of the most courted of their day. It was said 


that she was decidedly agreeable, with a 
pleasant down-rightness, and a vehement way 
of expressing herself when she was moved, 
which gave a remarkable brilliance to her 
beauty. There was no doubt as to the devo- 
tion of the two culprits to each other; it was 
conspicuous, sometimes embarrassing; and— 
as Madge Whitton was constantly telling 
people—a real passion, however lawless, is 
always—in a way—respectable. It began to 
be said in some quarters that Sir John Mars- 
worth had really been ‘‘impossible’’; doubts 
were expressed here and there as to the blacker 
facts of the story; and eagerness to be, at 
least, kept well-informed of the doings at 
Eltham House grew with the season. Mrs. 
Wing, it was presently known, had taken the 
line of not accepting invitations. She saw 
the world only at home, and so on her own 
terms; which showed her cleverness. She 
had made no attempt to show herself at 
Ascot; although Wing himself had defiantly 
braved the enclosure. On Sundays and at 
Whitsuntide she was to be found at a charm- 
ing house on the river, which Alec Wing had 
taken furnished till August, expressly for 
‘“‘week-ends,”’ and it was known that political 
gatherings of interest had taken place there 
once or twice. Meanwhile, and especially as 
the season advanced, the great house in May- 
fair kept open doors night after night. To 
judge from the names which got into the news- 
papers, politicians and diplomatists dined 
there freely; while the ‘‘ evenings,” always two 
a week, were crowded and the entertainments 
of the most lavish kind. The best of singing 
and of acting; all the great names of the opera 
and the theatre with plenty of space also for 
quiet talk, in the long series of beautiful 
rooms; plenty of space, too, for some of the 
best bridge in London. Mrs. Wing did not 
play, but Alec was an average steady player, 
high up in the second class, and won or lost 
with the same good humour. 

Meanwhile, amid all this more or less in- 
dulgent or laughing comment, there was what 
gave it all zest—a current of opinion strongly 
and implacably hostile. The Royalties were 
as flint, even though Lord Wing had been 4 
rather special favourite with the old Queen, 
and Alec Wing himself had been the chosen 

(Continued on page 76) 
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playfellow and comrade of some of the younger 
princes. The King had let it be known that 
he should not attend the annual dinner of a 
certain famous club, if Alec Wing claimed his 
right to be there; and when Wing accidentally 

for he had not meant to put himself for- 
ward—came face to face with the Royal party 
in the Ascot enclosure, they looked through 
him and round him, to perfection, although 
the King and he had been once on particularly 
friendly terms as fellow officers in the same 
guards regiment; a regiment, by the way, 
which had put such pressure, so it was said, 
on Wing, at the time of the divorce, that he 
had been practically forced to send in his 
papers. And there were plenty of private 
enemies ready to put the dots on the i's, in 
support of the Court attitude. 

In this respect, Lady Theodora was un- 
ceasingly busy. One afternoon, at a singularly 
expensive and correspondingly fashionable 
féte in aid of some Royal charity, given in the 
Regent’s Park in the last week of June, she 
felt herself touched on the shoulder, and 
looking round saw an immensely tall woman, 
heroic indeed in stature, who could not move 
without being noticed, and was always more 
sensitively aware of the fact than anybody 
gave her credit for. In truth, she managed her 
height uncommonly well; and those whose 
notice was first attracted by the masculine 
stature of the lady, were apt to be agreeably 
surprised by the face accompanying it, a face 
capable, indeed, of the most stern and repel- 
lent expressions, but as a rule marked by a 
quiet serenity and aloofness as one who rather 
shrank from than challenged the world about 
her. 

Lady Theodora grasped Mrs. Washington’s 
hand with effusion, and they adjourned to a 
shady corner under the trees, where the noise 
of the band and the crowd interfered with 
them but little. 

It was from here that the two ladies almost 
immediately became aware of the passage— 
one might even say the triumphal progress— 
of Mrs. Alec Wing across a lawn some few 
yards away. Her handsome husband was 
beside her, with half a dozen other young men, 
and two or three elder celebrities, Mr. Llew- 
ellyn among them, hovering in the rear. She 
herself, beneath the shade of her large hat 
lined with faint rose-colour, stepped like a 
goddess, charm and youth personified. 

Lady Theodora raised an eye-glass and 
looked fixedly after the departing group. 

“Ts that the first time you’ve seen her?” 
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| and transforming it. 
| youth and before her marriage had been a 
| welcome speaker in great evangelical gather- 


| with slight emphasis. 


she asked Mrs. Washington, who had quickly 

| withdrawn her eyes. 

“Not quite. I have seen her at the opera— 

| from a distance. A most beautiful creature! 

that, no one can deny.” 

| “She does not attract me,” said Lady 
Theodora dryly. ‘“ But one never knows what 

men will admire. I hear Mr. Washington 

thinks her clever.” 

Mrs. Washington turned a guarded look 
on her companion. 

“‘He was introduced to her first at the opera 
in April and has been to see her once or twice 
He is much interested in her conver- 
sation. He says she is passionately political.” 

“So I understand. She seems to be playing 
every possible card for Alec. And with money 
and good looks, she will no doubt get what she 
wants.” 

Lady Theodora’s tone and shrug implied 
that Mrs. Wing, and the world which ac- 
cepted her, were about worthy of each other. 
Mrs. Washington paused a moment and then 
said: 

“Mr. Wing seems to be making great effort 
to push himself politically. I see he has been 
speaking in one or two small places. But I 
imagine candidates will soon find out that he 
does them no good. And they say he wants a 
seat. But the moral standard in politics has 
been steadily going up, I am afraid—no, I 
hope’”’—her grave smile broke out —“‘that 
he will find it impossible. It is of course a 
thousand pities for everybody. For we want 


| candidates, and we want money.” 


Lady Theodora’s look was still ironical. 
“Well, of course there’s plenty of money!” 
Her companion’s grey eyes seemed to rouse; 


| and slight ripples of expression began to run 


over the large and finely cut face, animating 
Mrs. Washington in her 


ings, where she was often spoken of as “‘in- 
spired.” 

“T don’t know about money,” she said 
“That compromises 
nobody—unless there are conditions. But 
our Anglicans and our Dissenters will both 
see to it that a co-respondent in such a case 
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is not accepted by us as an official candidate 
for Parliament!” 

“All the same, I imagine”’—said Lady 
Theodora, pondering, “that before long, Alec 
will be in the House of Lords. Wing’s is not 
at all a good life. And then—suppose he has 
put the party under obligations—great ob- 
ligations—by the time we come in—what 
then?—won’t it be impossible not to admit 
him?” 

“*What then?’” repeated Mrs. Washing- 
ton. She turned sharply towards her com- 
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panion, and Lady Theodora wa 
startled by her manner. ‘Well, then—if the 
men are inclined to give way, there are always 

the women! What is the Woman's Moye. 
ment worth, dear Lady Theodora, if it can’t 
exclude people like these from our public life>” 

Lady Theodora did not kindle. She was not 
a feminist, in any sense, and had no special 
belief in her own sex. But she was aware of 
Mrs. Washington’s opinions, which had to be 
borne with like all the other distasteful things 
in life—a cold in the head, or an unsatisfac. 
tory balance at the bank—and could not be 
argued with to any useful purpose. Besides 
she was rather puzzled. Some feminists, she 
was certain, would defend the Wings. § 
she merely murmured, as her eyes followed 
the retreating figures— 

“There’s no doubt it was a bad story.” 

“Could it possibly have been worse?” said 
Mrs. Washington ardently. ‘* When you think 
of it! A good man—a man of the highest 
character, who had always treated his wife 
most kindly, most affectionately, leaves her 
alone in Florence, with her two children, 
while he goes home in a hurry, to see his only 
brother who is desperately ill—it is supposed, 
dying. The brother lingers, and the husband 
—Sir John—can’t leave him. Meanwhile the 
wife—takes a lover!—flaunts it, indeed, in the 
most shameless way, makes no attempt to 
conceal it. She goes about with him every- 
where, and the poor children are left to a 
governess and a nurse—well, of course, you 
know all that’s said about that governess! 
The little boy is very delicate—the doctor 
doubts if he can live. He gets a chill and fever 
—is actually in bed with high temperature— 
when there is a report of the husband’s return, 
Instantly the wife and the lover go off. Sir 
John finds his wife gone—his child dying and 
neglected. And the child does die!—mur- 
dered by those two people. To see that young 
man smiling and talking—at a place like 
this—makes me shudder. And as for the 
mother—she seems to me to have blood on 
her hands!” 

A shiver ran through Lady Theodora. She 
had been saying much the same things her 
self, to her intimates, for many weeks; but to 
hear them from Mrs. Washington’s mouth 
made them somehow more terrible, and more 
convincing, even to herself. For Mrs. Wash- 
ington was a person round whom a kind of halo 
floated. The gay world scoffed at her, but 
for the sake of her husband’s great position, 
nad to bear with her. She was known to be 
passionately religious; a mystic, who carried 
austerity into daily life. You might think 
her a canting Pharisee, or you might think 
her a saint. In any case, she was formidable; 
and there was no society in which she could 
be overlooked. She was also a devoted wife, 
and the mother of three satisfactory sons, 
now growing up. Her influence over a strong 
man, soon, if political omens told true, to be 
England’s prime minister, was well-known. 
It was therefore to be expected that few 
people should be at once more cordially de- 
tested and more whole-heartedly admired 
than Elizabeth Washington. 

After she had delivered her denunciation, 
Mrs. Washington sat erect with her hands 
clasped on her knee, looking straight before 
her, over the lawns covered with animated 
groups, white tents, and pretty women in gay 
trailing dresses. Her lip and nostrils quivered; 
and the little suffering child she spoke of 
seemed to be present to her mournful look. 

Lady Theodora appeared to have nothing 
left to say. Her eyes turned to search the 
further lawn for her girls, and she began to 
think a little restlessly of tea, when suddenly a 
recollection struck her— 

“Yet you tell me that Mr. Washington 
admires her—and goes to see her?” she said 
brusquely, not without a certain tone of re- 
monstrance. 

A quick, slight change passed over Mrs 
Washington’s countenance. ‘‘ Men naturally 
look at such things rather differently from 
women. And perhaps—t is right they should. 

“Why, I thought you were all for equal 
standards for men and women!”’ cried Lady 
Theodora, astonished. 

Mrs. Washington smiled, and coloured @ 
little. 

“As far as personal conduct goes, certainly. 
But I think men may, perhaps, be allowed t 
judge more leniently than women. Ah, Dick, 
there you are!” y 

She rose with an almost girlish alacrity, 
her whole face lighting up, as a broad-shoul- 
dered man approached them. 

Richard Washington nodded affectionately 
to his wife, and extended a friendly hand to 
Lady Theodora. He, too,—like his wife 
was of large and imposing physique; thoug 
he was stout where she was painfully thin. 
Except that his hair was a reddish brown, 
and his colouring fair, he was not unlike the 
statue of Gambetta which stands eternally 
haranguing the Place du Carrouse! and the 
vanished Tuileries. The same open brow, 
the same aquiline features, the same trick ol 
gesture. He looked an orator, and was one. 
It was not so easily intelligible that he ha 
been a successful cotton-spinner for twenty 

(Continued on page 78) 
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used by exclusive Stores in all the 


Hand-made and **B.B.”’ Laces shown side 


Our Trade Mark divides them—Which is Which? 
Seeing is Believing. 

(5° to your favorite shop and ask to see the “‘B.B.”’ Laces mounted on 2 
\T card side by side with Hand-made Laces, of which they are reproduc- 
tions; also examples of a **B.B.’? Valenciennes and Cluny washed 100 times. 
You can beautify the most beautiful Gown or exquisite Lingerie with 
these wonderful “‘B. B.’? Laces—and this is why they are so extensively 


Capitals of the World. 








STH AVENUE, 


**B.B.”? BOOKLET. 


NEW YORK. 
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HERE is, after all, 

abitofasecretabout 
being well-gowned on 
all occasions. And the 
woman whohaslearned 
the versatility of Cheney 
Printed Silks, has in her 
hands the key to the 
situation. Worn all day 
on a shopping tour, for 
traveling or an after- 
noon’ scalling,aCheney 
Silk frock will still be 
trim and tidy, ready for 
a dinner engagement 
or an evening affair, if 
need be. 
Cheney Printed Silks are 
made in fashionable color 
combinations and exclusive 
designs. Ask to see them by 
these names at your dealer's: 
Cheney Crépe Velour, 
“Shower-Proof” Foulard, 


Crepe Algerian, Samara 
Silk and Crinkled Crépe. 


Our booklet, “Cheney Silks, 
Why People Should Buy 
Them,” sent postpaid on request. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 
4th Avenue and 18th Street 
NEW YORK 
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Silk is one of the 


of bell-shape sleeve. 


For medium size 444 yards of 40-inch 
material will be required and 1 yard 
of striped material for collar, sleeve 
facings and belt. Sizes: 34 to 40 inches 


bust measure at special price of 50c, 
Sold only by Harper’s Bazar, 

















BIRKIN & CO., 73, 
Har per’ 


Bazar, April. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERN 
C—The coat dress of Cheney Samara 
opular models for 
spring. Apron effect is produced by 
plaited panel in front ending in wide 
girdle of black-and-white - striped 
‘Shower-Proof”’ Foulard. Same ap- 
pears in new military collar and facing 
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A Trial Portion Free on Request 





superiority of Henry Tetlow’s G was p 


E@; established in 1876, when the judges of the Centennial Exposi- 


~~ 


tion awarded highest honors to the Henry Tetlow preparations, 
ej stating “‘that for purity of material, naturalness of effect and 


harmlessness to the skin, they are superior to any exhibited 


4) by the world.’ 


Today, Henry Tetlow's Face Powder is widely 


used in Europe in preference to French powders. 





Henry Tetlow’s Gossamer has never been su 
woman of fashion and refinement. 
Sold by dealers everywhere. 


tints. 


HENRY TETLOW CO. 


HENRY TETLOW'’S 


GOSSAMER 


1s put up ina box with telescoping cover which 1s fitted with 
an inner container from which the powder may be poured 
into the puff-box without spilling. This container also 
keeps the powder clean and dry and conserves its perfume 
assed as a quality preparation for t 

ade in ite, Flesh, Cream, Pink and Brunette 
For a trial portion, simply send a card to the makers. 


Philadelphia 





Established in 1849. 
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HINK of the joy of having every one 

r gowns perfectly protected. 

Simpl ation correctly the right Omo 

Shield and forget it. Thenit’s up tothe 

shield and Omo Shields take the respon- 
sibility gladly. 


All made of fine materials in a clean, light 
factory, by wholesome American girls. 


To know the right Omo Shield 
for every costume ask at your 
favorite store and at the same 
time write to us for a book 
that tells all about Omo Dress 
Shields. Or send 25c and your 
dealer’s name for a sample pair 
of Omo Shields inthe regular size 


THE OMO MFG. CO. 


76 Walnut Street, 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Makers of Omo Infants Pants and Specialties 
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Eltham 


House 


(Continued from page 76) 


years before he entered Parliament; and yet 
the very precise and sensitive lines of the del 
icate mouth, the slight double chin, and the 
tendency to weight, betrayed the man of sed 
entary life, accustomed to detail. And it was 
indeed exactly in the combination of an ac 
curate and methodical mind with—on oc 
casion—an amazing power of thunderous 
or moving speech, that Washington’s hold on 
his party lay. Other people could make a 
Budget speech as well; other people could 
denounce or plead as eloquently; but none 
but he could do them both—to the same 
effect, and the same perfection. 

He sat down between the two ladies. He 
had, it seemed, returned only that afternoon 
from a speaking expedition to the north, and 
finding the House was up—it being a Friday 

had pursued his wife to Regent’s Park. 

** Has it all gone well, Dick?” asked his wife. 
The light in her eyes seemed to envelop him 

He pushed his hat to the back of his head 

“Oh y he said, but in rather a tired 
voice—*‘fairly. But we want a lot more or 
ganizi ation in the north.’ 

‘And candidates,” said Lady Theodora. 

“And candidates’—he repeated. ‘We 
can't get anybody to attack the safe seats 
to put up a losing fight. I can’t think what’s 
happened to our young men. In my young days, 
there was always somebody to try a forlorn 
hope—just for the fun and the kudos of the 
thing. And now it’s all caution and calcu 
lation. If they fight, at least they must have 
all their expenses found. And we simply 
haven't got the money. 

\s he spoke, two persons—a lady and 
gentleman—detached themselves from the 
moving crowd, and began to walk towards 
the exit from the Park. The lady on the left 
bowed, smiling to Mr. Washington, who 
raised his hat, as did the lady’s companion. 

Lady Theodora and Mrs. Washington sat 
motionless. 

“Wing, I suppose, is no use,”’ said Lady 
Theodora grimly, looking after the retreat 
ing pair, whona she had recognized as Lord 
Wing and his daughter-in-law. 

Mr. Washington made circles on the ground 
with the point of his stick. 

“I suppose Lord Wing is immensely rich?” 
he said pleasantly, looking up. Lady Theo- 

| dora’s irritable gesture implied that the mere 
| thought of so much undeserved wealth was 
hard to bear. 

‘“*He made one fortune in South Africa, and 
another in the Argentines, and a great deal 
in rubber. Then there are the estates and 
the mines, and the London property. I turn 
socialist when I think of Wing’s possessions! 
And nobody can get anything out of him. 
I’ve tried for my charities till 1 am tired. But 
as for the party funds, he could finance a 
whole general election to-morrow if he pleased!” 

‘Mrs. Wing must persuade him!” said 
W ashington, smiling and dropping his eyes 
—_ to the ground. 

Lady Theodora turned upon him rather 


| suddenly. 

“Well, you’d better persuade her,” she 
said bluntly. She and Richard Washington 
were very old acquaintances, and, partly 
from lack of imagination, she was not afraid 
of him. 

‘*Ah—so you've heard of my visits?” He 
looked round to smile at her, not without 
mischief. ‘I found an extremely interesting 
party there last Sunday afternoon. She 
seems to be making her way. 

“No doubt.” Lady Theodora threw back 
her head—adding slowly, after a moment: 
“In the morning it is green and groweth up.” 

Washington shrugged his shoulders, and, in 
a musing tone, continued the quotation— 

“*Tn the evening it is cut down and with- 
ered.’ Withered!—Such a face!—Difficult to 
conceive it!’” He rose from his seat, addressing 
his wife. ‘‘My dear, let’s get some tea, and 
go home.” 

They said good-bye to Lady Theodora, who 
on her side went to look for her daughters in 
the throng. The Washingtons moved to- 
wards the tea-tent and were soon waylaid 
and surrounded. The speech that Washing- 
ton had made the night before at Sheffield was 
in all the papers, reported verbatim, and com- 
mented upon in every tone of alarm or sat- 
isfaction. From the eager looks of those who 

| came up to congratulate him, in this crowd 
| of Londoners, and the sour looks of those 
| more numerous persons who avoided him, 
it could be gathered that the speech had been 
a sensation, and had carried him a long step 
| farther in a remarkable career. 
Alec Wing, who was getting an ice for Mrs. 
| Whitton, turned to meet the great man, as 
soon as he perceived the conspicuous lion head. 
He came beaming, with outstretched hand. 

“Magnificent! Congratulate you, Sir! You 
have given the whole party a lift.’ 

The touch of old-fashioned deference, im- 
plied in the “Sir,” on the lips of this golden 
youth, was not at all disagreeable to the dem- 

| ocratic leader. He smiled on the speaker. 

| “Glad you were satisfied. It was a splen- 

did meeting—a good omen for Hull. I think 
now we ought to win Hull—but it will be a 

| close fight!”’ 

| “]’m sure we shall win! 
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—after the lead 


you've given. Bothwell’s awfully contident 
He’s roped me in! I’m going down - to speak 
for him—the eve of the poll.” 

Washington’s look rested a moment 
tentively, on the young man. 

Are you? Well, we hope for good news! 

The leader of the Opposition passed on. 
Alec Wing perceived that Mr. Washington 
was followed by his wife, whose great height 
and striking spiritual face were already well. 
known to him. Washington had not intro- 
duced him, and the stately woman, 
flowing dress of plain grey satin, and white 
veil thrown back from a coif-like head-cover- 
ing, distinguished her from the fashion plates 
around her, had evidently no intention of 
looking his way. Wing felt half angry, half 
scornful, as she passed him by. 

“Bigot!”’ he thought. ‘Doesn't she look 
it? But she'll have to call on Carrie i 
long, all the same! 

He left the Park with Durrant, and as they 
neared the gate, they perceived Was hington 
and the chief Opposition Whip, pacing a 
secluded lawn with their hands behind them, 
deep in talk. 

*Hull—lI'll bet!” said Wing, with a laugh, 
indicating the distant pair. ‘The speech 
last night of course was entirely aimed at 
Hull. All the local people, and our Central 
Office have been working like horses. Jim, 
my boy, if we win Hull, you may pack up, for 
your blessed Government. will be out in a 
month! Come down, and hear me speak!” 

“Not I! I couldn’t keep my temper.” 

“What do you mean, you old Tory?” 

“T can’t stand hearing a man who lives in 
Eltham House talk socialistic bosh; you can’t 
mean it, and you don’t!” 

Wing burst into a fit of laughter. 

“T mean it, as much as anybody else does. 
How much do you mean it, whe *n you talk 
big about your blessed Empire?” 

‘Every word,” said Durrant stoutly. 

“Not you. I play ‘the people’; you play 
‘the Empire.’ One stalking horse is as good as 
the other. But it’s a jolly good game all the 
same.” 

Bye-bye,” said Durrant, as he disappeared 
into the doorway of Baker Street Station. 

Alec walked on, southward and westward, 
till he found himself crossing Piccadilly, and 
at the top of St. James’s Street. On his way 
down the street, he chanced to meet an unus- 
ual number of acquaintances men—with 
whom he exchanged greetings. A more keenly 
sensitive person would perhaps have noticed 
long before this the change which had taken 
place in the quality of these greetings, as 
compared with the days before that hastily 
arranged visit to Florence which had decided 
his life. They seemed friendly enough; but 
there was nevertheless a subtle loss in them— 
a loss of what the French call *‘ consideration.” 
When his London life had first begun, he was 
the young Adonis, envied and admired by 
troops of friends, with some university suc- 
cesses behind him, and apparently a boundless 
future before him, what with his father’s 
wealth, his own popularity, and the political 
traditions of his family. He was still young 
and rich, and he was abler and better informed, 
by far, than he had been three years before; 
the husband, moreover, of one of the most 
beautiful women in London. And yet there 
was a difference—a kind of queer descent in 
the temperature of life. 

And in spite of bravado, it was beginning 
to tell upon him now much more strongly 
than on his first reappearance in London. 
Some recent occurrences had annoyed him. 
One or two fellows—old friends—who had 
engaged him to speak in their constituencies, 
had lately put him off, for reasons not par- 
ticularly convincing. He hated shufflers! 
If they didn’t want him, why couldn’t they 
say so! Well, anyway he would have his 
chance at Hull. He began to think of his 
speech—confident that it would make a mark, 
and envisaging already the crowded hall, and 
the applause. 

He had nearly reached the Palace, when he 
became aware of a tall, sallow-faced man with 
iron-grey hair and moustache mounting the 
street towards him. For a few seconds he 
was conscious of a violent shock, an impulse 
of flight. He would have hastily crossed the 
street, but fhat long lines of closely jamm 
traffic made it impossible. No friendly shop 
or club presented itself. He walked desper- 
ately on. What lies people had been telling! 
This man in his path was supposed to be in a 
Jesuit training college, placed high and soli- 
tary among Welsh mountains. 

The two men passed. As they met, there 
was a momentary pause, then a sudden rec- 
ognition—a flash—in the eyes of the elder. 
Alec Wing passed on, partly relieved. Not 
John!—no, not John—but Henry Marsworth, 
the brother to whom John was devoted, 
whom he so closely resembled, whom he had 
rushed home to nurse, leaving his wife in 
Florence. Quickly, an annoying thought 
occurred. Henry Marsworth was a ship- 
owner, with an estate somewhere, in the East 
Riding, within twenty miles of Hull. Aa 
active politician, too, on the Conserv ative side. 

He hurried on, disturbed, and angry wit 

(Continued on page 108) 
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AKE your collar foun- 
dations in a minute with 


“Aurora ” 
Neckwear Support 


It adds comfort, style and distinction to every 
variety of the Tango, Gladstone, Medici, Elizabethan 
and Military collars or ruches. 


This dainty, invisible, silk-covered, thread-like wire may 
be easily and quickly fashioned into any form. It keeps 
the shape you give it. Knough for one collar, toc.; by 
the yard, 25c. At your store, or sold direct where dealer 
can’t supply. 


Paris JOSEPH W. SCHLOSS CO.—New York 


Fifth Avenue and 21st Street, N. Y. 
M’f’r’s of Cushion “EVE” Collar Support 
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Only one hose-supporter for 
women has the fG-ASus 


Oblong Rubber Button 


“ Everywoman” knows it is the 
little things that count in dress 
— especially hose - supporters. 














Children’ 
View Sup 


Pin-ons. 






Child's Pin-ons 
Sample pair 
15¢. postpaid 

(give age) 
Women's 
and Misses’ 
Sew-ons 25¢. 


The yellow 
band on 
every pair 
helps 
to identify 
the 


Vit Sup 





* EVERYWoMAN "* © G.F.co.,1913 











he tops of even the sheerest 
hosiery will not “start” if 
secured by the famous 


Hier 


Rubber Button Clasp. The Oblong 
Rubber Button and the Hump Loop 
give absolute protection as well as 
support. To avoid “drop stitches” 
be sure your corsets are fitted with 


the Zc7Gu Hose Supporters. 


GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON 
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IT BEGINS IN THE APRIL CENTURY 


An Astounding Chapter From Life 


MEE Benen 


OF 

REMEMBRANCE 
(To be printed in five instaliments) 
“ME” is the autobiography of a well-known 
woman novelist; that is, it covers about a year, 
when, at seventeen, unsophisticated but al- 
most hysterically alive, she left her home in 
Canada to make her own way in the business 
world of men. Besides being an extraordinary 
piece of art as a perfectly transparent self- 
revelation, it tells, and quite incidentally, 
more of what meets an attractive girl who 
goes out to work than a dozen sociological 
volumes. It is anonymous. 


‘*ME”’ is called the 2 A. M. manuscript in 
The Century office, because all the veteran 
readers reported that they had to sit up until 
the early hours with it. It has been a long 
time since a manuscript created such a com- 
motion in this magazine office. 


Special Offer to New Readers 
(Tear off and mail) 
THE CENTURY CO., Fc h Ave., 
The Next Four $ 00 se eo New York City, 
Gentlemen: I enclose $1.00, for which please 
Numbers for - aneit pre Saga four months, beginning 





Regular price of MR Sete sc a6 voce cawceanoupen staat eenhen 
THE CENTURY, $4 a year a a ie oh are 
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Keep the Boy Cool and 


Comfortable ...) as | 


Your 
Dealer 







OTHER, here is a com- 

plete undergarment 
that is roomy and dainty. 
So much like Daddy’s that the 
boy will hail it with delight. 
He can get in or out in a jiffy- 
Three buttons allow him todoso. 


A REA 






’ \ 
Sprague’s \ 


“Alheneeds” 


Designed for health, ease, durability and 
time saving. Launders quickly. Strongly 
made of the best white cross-barred nainsook. 


Adjustment for length. Buttons for trou- 
sers. Tabs for garters, which can be worn 
outside or inside. Trousers and garters car- 
ried direct from shoulder. 


The only undergar- 
ment made opening at the 
side. 





A 


Your dealer can sup- 
ply you, or we will sen 
by mail prepaid on receipt : 
of 50 cents. We guarantee complete satisfaction. 


Sizes 2 to 9 
Ask your dealer for Sprague’s ‘‘ Alheneeds’’ 
Patented and made only by 


Fred’k H. Sprague Co., cast isin se, Orange, Mass. 
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““Arretez—vous!” 


CORSETS 


you appreciate good lines—if you 
admire exquisite materials—if you 
demand perfect workmanship—and 
above all—if you insist upon faultless fittings 
—then you will make no mistake in choos- 
ing Madame Lyra Corsets. The new 
models reflect the latest modes in lines, 
affording an ideal foundation for the sea- 
son’s styles. Will you not ask, where you 
purchase your corsets, to be shown the 
Madame Lyra model, designed for your 
type of figure? 


We make this suggestion, knowing that Madame Lyra 
Corsets are essentially a quality corset for those who ap- 
preciate the best. In buying, look forthe name,“* Madame 
Lyra Corsets,’”’ a guarantee for corset excellence. 


Prices Range $3.50 to $25 


LYRA CORSET MAKERS 


DETROIT Catalog by request PARIS 
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struck under the drooping eyelids of the head. 
She then saw a bluer gleam in the stones 
and at the same time the glint of a tear on 
the statue’s cheek. 

The sunken temples, the pathetic lips, the 
neck and breast, where hollows shadowed 
under the scintillating gems, were almost re- 
pulsiv e. As the woman shrank back exclaim- 
ing reproachfully, “You have selected a 
singular place to display your jewels,” Jasper 
extinguished the candle. 

““Mrs. Falconer, would you give all that 
you possess for these sapphires?” he calmly 
inquired. 

“You say that the gems have no value, 
yet you ask what I am willing to give for them. 
What do you mean? I dislike mysteries.” 

“IT mean, madame, exactly this—will you 
give up everything for these blue stones? 
There is no mystery,” he persisted, adding in 
his cold voice, “‘for you can have them only 
at that price. Moreover, you must pay to- 
night 1 am leaving the city. 

‘Helen,” said a voice at her ear, “ will you 
allow me to arrange this matter for you?’ 

She turned sharply. 

““How you frightened me! When did you 
come in?” she stammered, but recovering 
her composure, continued, ‘Is not this the 
most beautiful collection of sapphires you 


* he said emphatically. ‘It is mar- 
velous. : have long searched for something 
fit to offer you. Something that would—when 
worn—seem the expression of your very self.”’ 

“T could not accept them—from you,” she 
murmured. 

““Why not, Helen?” he asked softly. 

Beside the table stood the jeweler, his eyes 
gleaming in the dusk. 

“What would my husband say?”’ 

““No other woman shall wear it,” the voice 
whispered in return. ‘‘Listen, Helen... 
Let me speak. I will buy the necklace for 
you, and arrange it so that no one will be the 
wiser. Your husband will be delighted — 
he sees the gems on your exquisite neck, and 
I will be the happiest of men. Let me do this 
for you, my darling.” 


The Art 


of Staying at 


The ermine on her shoulders was po 
whiter than her lovely face so near his 
ardent lips. Never had he spoken so p); tinly 
before. 

The starlike sapphires were not more 
brilliant than her eyes, which turned from 
blue to grey, from dark to light. Indecision, 
covetousness, anxiety, fear, were all expressed 
on her delicate face. 

The voice vibrating with long restrained 
emotion continued: 

‘Leave this for me to arrange and wear 
the sapphires to-night. I will see you at the 
Opera.” 

He took up the necklace and thrust it into 
her hand. 

The footman opened the door and she went 
out. In the automobile she sank sobbing on 
the cushions in a tumult of emotion. 

At dinner and afterward at the Opera, the 
jewels created a sensation even beyond her 
expectations. Never had she looked more 
lovely. Only one thing—the presence of the 
man who had given her the necklace—pre- 
vented her complete enjoyment. 


At last in her own room, she took off the 
jewels reluctantly and when she went to bed 
spread them on the pillow beside her. 

In the night she waked suddenly from an 
evil dream and put out her hand. 

The sapphires were gone. 

She leaped up and stared wildly about in 
the faint light which filtered through the cur- 
tained windows. 

Something gleamed at the farther end of 
the room and she crept toward it, walking 
like one in a trance, with fixed, dilated eyes 
. . . toconfront the Weeping Face, suspended 
apparently in mid-air, bearing upon its hag- 
gard neck the sapphire necklace. 

Even in the dim light the eyes undcr their 
drooping lids were pools of blue water and 
a tear gleamed like a pearl on the wan 
cheek 

She drew nearer, and as she clutched her 
throat her fingers closed on the sapphire 
necklace and her forehead came in sharp con- 
tact with the icy surface of the mirror. 


Home 
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outward trappings and associations of their life 
work. The atmosphere of the well-ordered 
home works the charm, and woman as the 
mistress of the house, as the commander-in- 
chief controlling the peaceful operations, is 
at her best. She has confidence, she is on 
familiar ground, nay more, she is on the only 
ground that is her own without dispute. 

I put down my pen for a moment to pass 
in review some of the stateliest homes in Eng- 
land and their chatelaines. Women beautiful 
or distinguished, all capable hostesses. They 
pass before me now in the long procession of 
more than thirty years; see them under 
many and varied conditions and I am sure 
that they all looked at their very best waen 
they were upholding the great traditions of 
hospitality in the charmed circle of their own 
homes. Nothing in their varied, pleasant 
lives became them half so well. I recognise 
the passing advantages of the smart hotel and 
the up-to-date restaurant, but they have 
cheapened hospitality, they have even vul- 
garised it. The women who give up their 
homes without a sigh are sacrificing the one 
empire in which their rule was paramount. 

A woman needs a sanctuary to fly to now 
and again. She cannot always be on the road 
between one caravanserai and another, even 

travel palls. There comes a season when she 
needs to possess her own soul, to repair the 
ravages of a busy season, to relax overstrained 
nerves, to enjoy the repose that will lend the 
zest of contrast to the times of great activity. 
There must be a place where she can renew old 
friendships and strengthen new ones, where 
she can feel that there is a little world within 
a world that is the brighter and the better for 
her coming. The knowledge that such a place 
exists, the freedom to return to it again and 
again breeds a deep spiritual content that is 
reflected by the body. Home is the only soil 
in which the roots of our being will grow and 
in this favourable environment we recover a 
part of our youth, and keep it. 

To live in the twentieth century and to take 
the fullest advantage of what it has to offer, 
demands far more than plenty of money and 
the will to enjoy oneself. There must be good 
health and a capacity to see life sanely and 
to see it whole. Nothing is easier than to fall 
out of condition and to be forced to follow the 
round of pleasure without enjoying it. Some- 
times bad health may be the trouble, more 
often I think ennui is the malady that besets 
modern woman. She is trying to do too 
much, she thinks that, if she does the correct 
thing, enjoyment must follow. The women 
who complain to me of this curious method 
of starving in the midst of plenty, have for 

‘ the most part no home life. Very often they 
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have beautiful homes, but they have forgotten 
how to use them. They like to entertain at 
restaurants and to spend no more than a week 
or two in one place; they are frightened of 
their own company and ever in search of fresh 
faces, fresh moods, and fresh phases of life. 
The result is that they are old at fifty or 
thereabout, left with some term of years to 
fulfil without the aid of a single enthusiasm. 

The home lover, on the other hand, can al- 
ways retire from the world and can often take 
with her into retirement the tiny segment of 
the great circle that pleases her best. For all 
her love of pleasure, she can enjoy books and 
flowers and music, she can revel in the open 
air. She can inspire the confidence of those 
whose strong hands move the levers that con- 
trol the world, she can commune with the 
spirit of her generation. The hardest season 
cannot anticipate unduly the advance of the 
years, and the old age that will limit her social 
enjoyments in one direction will lengthen them 
in another for, as a hostess with a tradition, 
her hospitality will ever be regarded as one of 
the rewards of achievement. 

We need more women to take a firm stand 
against the modern habit of living the nomadic 
life. Motor car and caravan have worked 
their will, and now, looming in the clouds or 
near them, I see another disturbing element, 
the aeroplane. The annihilation of distance 
has much to commend it from the standpoint 
of those who have to work in order to live, 
those who are content to play get too great 
an incentive to restlessness. With restlessness 
there comes anxiety; the offspring of the two 
is some form of neurosis, and when people are 
neurotic they cannot be or look at their best. 
Woman adrift on the social sea must have a 
harbour to gain, a port to which she may 
direct her course. In the old days marriage 
provided safe anchorage for the tradition of 
home and hospitality was still respected. To- 
day, marriage does nothing to stem the social 
tide, and owing to the destruction of space as 
an influence for moderation, one social engage- 
ment succeeds another and one hears on all 
sides the new startling cry, ““‘We have not 
time to be at home.” This way madness lies, 
or if not madness, malaise, mental unrest, lack 
of satisfaction with conditions that should 
satisfy the most exigent. 

This is an age of leagues, associations, com- 
mittees, communities, brotherhoods and the 
rest. I have not very much sympathy with 
most of them, but if a league were started 
among women of leisure or fashion, or both, to 
encourage staying at home as a source of 
health, mental and physical, and_ conse- 
quently, a source of beauty as well, I do be- 
lieve I should be tempted to join it. 
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Fashion’s Decrees for Young Women 





Send Mail Orders to 


WANAMAKER 





No. 143-20. Jeanne Lanvin, who makes the most 
delightful ‘“‘young clothes” in Paris, sent us the model 
for the suit on the left. The copy is wonderfully 
accurate in style, and may be had in navy blue 
gabardine, Belgian blue or sand color serge, and black 
and white check. The skirt is full, and has new double 
belt. Hemstitched white organdie collar. 

Price $30 00 


No. 143-21. Silk and wool poplin is the dress in the 
center. The skirt hangs in softest folds; collars and 
cuffs are of taffeta, and the belt of soft suede is cut out 
to show taffeta underneath. Sand color, Belgian blue 
and silver gray, with taffeta in contrasting 

colors. Price $28 50 


No. 143-22. Simple and different, the frock 
on the right. Chiffon taffeta it is, with sleeves 
and collar of chiffon, while the loose belt and the 
old-fashioned quilling on the skirt give it a 
quaint yet modern charm. i 











sand, and gray with French blue. Price 










HAND- 

B OOK of 

practical knowl- 

edge, with special 

articles by cultural 

= rts. Contains 
2 pages, 1,000 pho- 

t ogre ap phic i! lustrations, 

8 color and duotone 

pilates. 





The departments de- 
voted to Roses, D Jahlias, 
Gladioli, and Dreer’s ; famous 
He ardy Perennials, are espe- 

cially interesting to the flower 
enthusiast. 


Selected strains of vegetable and 
flower seeds, with practical sugges- 
tions for their most successful 
growing. 

Mailed free if you mention 
this publication. 





Dreer’s Superb Asters—Selected 
strains of finest varieties for garden 
decoration or cutting. Packet of 
eight best colors, conta aining enough 
seed to produce more than one hun- 
dred plants—ten cents per packet 
Dreer’sGarden Book witheachorder 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut St... Philadelphia, Pa. 

















Black combined f 
with Belgian blue; Belgian blue with $27 50 * 
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These dresses 
come in sizes 
14- 16-18-20 
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NEVER BEFORE A 
POWDER LIKE THIS 


COLONIAL 
DAME FACE 
POWDER 


sweet cream fo your order 





Made from pur 
from the recipe of a Colonial Dame. Your 
own individual powder suited to your par- 
Post ar style as to coloring and perfume. 
ositively bene ficial to the complexion. 


>, N 

“Ps ateGrise,” “Gardenia Cre am,”’ ‘‘Gardenia 
Bloom and “Sachets de Flora,” $2.00 each; 
the five for $8.00. Booklets on request. 


Aurora Specialties Co. 


Dept. A Lowell, Mass. 
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Linens For Trousseaux and | 
For Summer Home Furnishings 


An outfit of trousseau linens, perfectly embroidered, laundered and tied with rib- 
bon; stands out distinctively amongst the wedding gifts. We spare no pains to 
make ours perfect in every detail and have supplied outfits of housekeeping linens 
for the country’s most prominent brides for almost half a century. 


SPECIAL OFFERING 


14-piece luncheon set, daintily hand embroidered in a unique scroll scallop with 
eyelet and dot; set consists of one 24-inch centre piece of good quality linen, six 
10-inch round plate doylies, six 6-inch round glass a 

$7.00 per set 


and one 6x 12-inch oval bread tray cover. 


Bread tray cover, sold separately . ~ 50 each i 
Sideboard cover to match, 20 x 54 inches... .... 4.25 each | ~ onan’ 
Centre Piece Roll. A convenient novelty for those who dislike creases in their PRICE 
centre pieces, scarfs, etc.; made of pretty cretonne with an adjustable strap to ‘$16.50 
prevent unrolling. 19 in. long... .50c; 26 in. long... .75c; 38 in. long... .$/.00. Fs om 
} — 
Free Delivery Anywhere in the United States. Illustrated Booklet sent upon request. } nag ng 
IF EAST OF 
McGIBBON & CO., 3 West 37th Street, New York I THe, missie 
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WINDSOR 
CHAIR 
w-4 


PRICE 
$12.00 


FREIGHT AL- 
LOWED TO 
YOUR CITY, 
iF EAST OF 
THE Missis- 
SIPPI 


Wisdeor Chairs 


Our Tryon Shop in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains of North 
Carolina is located in a section 
made famous since Revolution- 
ary days by its chair makers. 
Our Windsor Chairs are hand 
made throughout, faithfully repro 
duced from old time models and 
by old time methods. The seats 
and posts are of solid mé ahog- 
any; spindles and rims of hanc 
split hickory. Finished in the an- 
tique tone of mahogany, dull 
French Polish. We also make 
these chairs in other woods, and 
paint any color desired. 


Write for interesting literature 


+ ERSKINE-DANFORTH 
<> CORPORATION 


, of Old English Chests, 
“Hutches, Cabinets and 
Danersk Decorative Furniture. 


2 West 47th Street, New York 
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The Lighter Side of the Trousseay 


Her Sports Coat is of 
YAMA CLOTH 
The 


Indispensable 
Knock-A bout 
Wrap for 


Summer 


WHEN you 


are Oover- 
heated from your 
game ot tennis ~ . 
—when the ove “Neca 4 
° : 2, wii ‘ y 4 / yoy / y \ 
breeze is chilly apnea ae f % | a | -\\ \ 
in the moun- , sits 1] 
tains—when XN ay : : : q { | y\' 
D ‘ 
you need an SZ 
extra wrap on 
the beach, or 
something to slip 
over your thin 1 a : ¢ z The bride may wear her envelope chemise The pantaloons and cache-corset made 
of glove silk manufactured by the Niagara from the Niagara Silk Mills’ glove silk with 
Silk Mill's either under or over her corsets. their Valenciennes lace trimmings are as 
Snappers are used instead of buttons. frilly as their muslin replicas. 














frock in the motor 

-or after the 
dance—you must 
have a coat of 
YAMA CLOTH 
if you want to be 
really chic and 
comfortable. 
YAMA CLOTH 
is as soft as the 
fleece of a 
lamb;is light in 
weight, woven 
for ven- 
tilation, 

; %; 
yet warm rs 
enough to 4s 
keep chill "Qy 
b reezes 
at bay. 
comes in 








The bride’s petticoat 
variety of soft > “ : a f- from Bonwit Teller & 
=e Phage ; . Pa. x Co. is a frothy affair of 
stripes and plaids Sl flesh pink Georgette 
woven on the re- | crépe garlanded in 
verse side and just — and hea ‘_ « 
peeping through ate Bios eee 
the white woolly 
surface. 
Phe <page he $ ; Comfort and style, 
“YAMA ; LOTH the bride knows she will 
Coat is made in other \ enjoy in a Benjamin & 
styles than the one illus ‘ - Johnes treco corset and 
trated, but only from A ; / } brassigre shaped to 
WORUMBA material. ‘ : h. hold in the figure and 
Ask for the YAMA . “9 ty Hil aa ye 
SPORTS COAT at re ae xa —— 
any high-class spe- 
cialty shop or de- 
partment store. 


If you have any difficulty in finding this coat, write to us and we 
will direct you toa dealer in your vicinity from whom you can 
obtain this indispensable knock-about wrap. 


Garments containing this label are genuine. 





Write for Samples A night robe that isn’t a “nightie” has Exquisitely embroidered and dainty 
. , “— ’ been selected by the bride at Bonwit Teller enough for the most fastidious of brides is 
All W ORL MBO fabrics are all wool. & Co. Of Georgette crépe scattered over this combination from Bonwit Teller & Co- 
j WORUM BO COM PANY, 336 Fourth Ave. New York with bunches of posies and softened with Her white silk Peck & Peck stockings are 
& ’ lace. it suggests the Grecian robes of scattered over with embroidered butterflies- 
a a ! Isadora Duncan. The striped silk mules are very new. 
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A white canvas “Darien” 

with patent leather piping 

encircling tongue and 
quarters. 


Price $6.50 
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Black Russia and gray 
buckskin Panama se street 
slipper. 

Price $8.00 
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-\ LAT. 


DVANCE models, _ con- 
forming in every last de- 
tail to Fashion’s decrees. 





Mail Service 






This “Darien” is of gray 
buckskin with a _ patent 
leather collar and pointed 





A combination three-strap 
street slipper. Patent 
leather and brownish gray 
buckskin — bronze an 


Broadway at Twenty-fifth Street, New York 


tip. 
Price $10.00 
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brown buckskin. 


Price $9.00 
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Oriental Ind. Pearl 

arring. 14 
Backs. Platinum 
Chain. $15.00 


FLEXIBLE Collar 
of Enamel in Black 
—or any color to match 
the gown. Fitting snugly 
to the neck. 





Remounting and 
Remodeling Jew- 
elry a specialty. 


Reconstructed Sapphire 
—18 Diamonds, set 
in Platinum. Can be 
set with Rubies or 
Emeralds at same 
price. $120.00 





Reconstructed Caba- 
chon Sapphire —|2 
tamonds — All 





: Ind. Pi —i 
Platinum. Ruby or ” ew ane 
merald at same Very effective. 


price. $125.00 $25.00 
Write for Catalog 





JEWELRY 
and 


SPECIALTIES 








324 Fifth Ave., New York 


SE SIGE 


























“Sans EO>% 


Easter Suggestions 








ASTER provides an especially appro- 
priate occasion on which to bestow 
upon your friends a dainty “ MAILLARD”’ 
gift. Just a few suggestions are offered: 


Embroidered and Hand | Handsome new designs 
Painted Satin Eggs. | in Fancy Paper Eggs. 


| Baskets trimmed with 
| Seasonable Flowers. 

| Silk and Satin Boxes 
New assortment of Fa- | painted and embroid- 
vors and Mignonettes. | ered. 


Fancy Porcelain Egg 
Cups. 


Easter Cakes, Chocolates, Bon-Bons, 
Ice Creams and French Pastries 





AfternoonT ea in the Luncheon Restaurant,three tosix 

















FIFTH AVENUE at 35th STREET 
NEW YORK 
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Ask your dealer for 


Ye Selon Loom 
“Waterfall” 


A new sheer and stunningly 
beautiful fabric. For wraps 
and sport coats. 







For sale in the piece and 
in ready-to-wear Garments 
by leading stores. 


Sidney Blumenthal & Co. 


397 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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Discriminating VVomen 

Women Who 
Know the Modes 
Always Seek These 
Advantages ina 
Corset: 





They seek symmetry 
graceful figure 
beauty to make the 
gown attractive 


They seek ease of car- 
riage —comfort 


They seek the smooth 
back made possible 
by the front-laced 


Modart 


They seek ease in 
adjustment 


They seek freedom 
over the diaphragm 


They seek these advantages 
combined with the modern 
notes of fashion — 


And they find complete expression of 
these ideas in 


J Modart Corsets 


Price $3.50—Upwards 








A complete line of 
MODART Designs 
can be seen at the prin- 
cipal stores throughout 
the country, among 
which are: 


Boston 
Wn. Filene’s Sons Co 
Chicago 
Marshall Field & Co 
Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co 
Cleveland 
Wr. Taylor & Son Co. 
Detroit 


J. L. Hudson Co. 


Kansas Citv 
John Taylor Dry Goods Co 
New York 
Saks & Company 
Pittsburgh 
Joseph Horne Co. 
San Francisco 


Raphael Weill & Co. 


St. Louis 
The Famous-Barr Co 














MODART CORSET COMPANY 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
553 FIFTH AVE. 


STUDIOS and SHOPS 
SAGINAW, MICH 


Spring Style Book Mailed on Request. 
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Jaffery 


(Continued from page 31) 


wider horizons; he promised her release from 
the conventions and restrictions of her arti- 
ficial existence; she was ready to embark with 
him, as his wife, into the Unknown; but it 
was evident that she had not given him the 
tinie st little scrap of her heart. 

“Why didn’t you tell me all this long ago? 
as sked Jaffery. 

“I tried to be good to please you—you and 
Barbara and Hilary who’ve been so kind to 
me.” 

“It’s all this infernal civilisation,” he de- 
clared. ‘My dear girl, I’m as much fed up 
with it as you are; I want to go somewhere 
and wear beads.” 

“So do I,” said Liosha. 

I thought of Barbara’s lecture on the whole 
duty of woman and I chuckled. The attitude 
in which I was, my hands clasped round my 
knees, consorts with sardonic merriment. I 
was checked, however, a moment afterwards 
by the sight of my barbarians in the perfect 
agreement of babyhood calmly walking away 
from me along the cliff road. I jumped to my 
feet and pursued them. 

“At any rate while you’re with me,” I 
panted, “you'll observe the decencies of 
civilis ed life.’ 

‘Arretez! Arretez!” 
sudden. 

We had just passed the Havre Casino 
on our way back from Etretat. The chauf- 
feur pulled up. Jaffery flung open the door, 
leaped out and disappeared. In a few sec- 
onds we heard his voice reverberating from 
side to side of the Boulev rard Maritime. 

“Hullo! hullo! hullo!’ 

I raised myself and, looking over the back 
of the car, saw Jaffery in characteristic atti- 
tude, shaking a strange man by the shoulders 
and laughing in delighted welcome. He was a 
squat, broad, powerful-looking fellow, with a 
heavy black beard, trimmed to a point, and 
wearing a curiously ill-fitting suit of tweeds 
and a bowler hat. I noticed that he carried 
neither stick nor gloves. The ecstasies of en- 
counter having subsided, Jaffery dragged him 
to the car. 

‘This is my good old friend, Captain 
Maturin,” he shouted, opening the door. 
““Mrs. Prescott, Mr. Freeth. Get in. We'll 

| have a drink at Tortoni’s.” 

| Captain Maturin, unconfused by Jaffery’s 
unceremonious whirling, took off his hat very 
politely and entered the car in a grave, self- 
possessed manner. He had clear, unblinking, 
grey-green eyes, the colour of a stormy sea 
before the dawn. I was for surrendering him 
my seat next Liosha, but with a courteous 
“Pray don’t,” he quickly established himself 
on the small seat facing us, hitherto occupied 
by Jaffery. Jaffery jumped up in front next 
the chauffeur and leaned over the partition. 
The car started. 

“Captain Maturin and I are old ship- 
mates.” All Havre must have heard him. 

“From Christiania to Odessa, with all the Bal- 
tic and Mediterranean ports thrown in. In 
the depth of winter. Remember?” 

“It was five years ago,” said Captain 
Maturin, twisting his head round. ‘We 
sailed from the port of Leith on the 27th of 
December.” 

“And by gosh! Didn’t it blow: ? 
whole time, there and back.’ 

“Tt was as dirty a voyage as ever I made,” 
said Capt 1in Maturin. 

‘A ripping time, anyhow,” said Jaffery. 
“‘Weren’t you very seasick?” I asked. 
‘““Ho! ho! ho!” Jaffery roared derisively. 

“Mr. Chayne’s pretty tough, sir,” said the 
Captain with a grave smile. “He hi AS missed 
his vocation. He’s a good sailor lost.’ 

““Remember that night off Vigo?” 

“T don’t ever want to see such another, Mr. 
Chay ne. It was touch and go.” C aptain Ma- 
turin’s smile faded. No commander likes to 
think of the time when a freakish Providence 
and not his helpless self was responsible for 
the saving of his ship. 

‘‘He was on the bridge sixty hours at a 
stretch,” said Jafiery. 

“Sixty hours?” I exclaimed. 

“Thousands have done it before and thou- 
sands have done it since, myself included. On 
this occasion Mr. Chayne saw it through with 
me.” 

Two days and nights and a day and a night 
without sleep; standing on a few planks, hold- 
ing on to a rail, while you are tossed up and 
down and from side to side and drenched with 
dashing tons of ice-cold water and fronting a 
hurricane that blows ice-tipped arrows, and 
all the time not knowing from one minute to 
the next whether you are going to Kingdom 
come. No. It is my idea of duty, but not 
my idea of fun. And even as duty-—I thanked 
merciful Heaven that never since the age of 
nine, when I was violently sick crossing to the 
Isle of Wight, have I had the remotest desire 
to be a mariner, either professional or ama- 
teur. I looked at the two adventurers won- 
deringly, and so did Liosha 

“I love the sea,”’ she said. ‘‘Don’t you? 

“T can’t say I do, ma’am. I’ve got a wife 
and child at Pinner, and I grow sweet peas for 
exhibition. All of which I can’t attend to on 
board ship.” 

He said it very seriously. He was not the 
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man to talk flippantly for the entertainment 
ol a pretty woman. 

“But if he’s a month ashore, he fumes tg 
get back,’’ boomed Jaffery. 

“Tt’s the work 1 was bred to,” re] plied the 
Captain soberly. “If a man doesn’t love his 
work, he’s not worth his salt. But t! at’s not 
saying that I love the sea.” 

With such discourse did we be~uile the 
short journey to the Hotel Restcurant and 
Café Tortoni in the Place Gambetta. The 
terrace was thronged with the good Havre 
folks, husbands and wives and families enjoy- 
ing the Sunday afternoon apé rilif. 

‘Now let us have a drink,” cried Jaffery, 
huge pioneer through the crowd. — Liosha 
would have left us three men to our masculine 
devices. But Jaffery swept her along. Why 
shouldn’t we have a pretty woman at our 
table as well as other people? She flushed at 
the eee the first, I think, he had ever 
paid her. A waiter conjured a vacant table 
and chairs from nowhere, in the midst of the 
sedentary throng. For Liosha was brought 
gre nadine syrup and soda, for me absinthe, at 
which Captain Maturin with the steady Eng. 
lish sailor’s suspicion of any other drink than 
Scotch whiskey glanced disapprovingly. Jaf- 
fery, to give himself an appetite for dinner, 
orde red half a litre of Munich beer. 

‘And now, Captain,” said he, genially, 
“what have you been doing with yourself? 
Still on the Baltic-Mediterranean?” 

“No, Mr. Chayne. I left that some time 
ago. I’m on the Blue Cross Line—Ellershaw 
& Co.—trading between Havre and Mozam- 
bique.” 

““Where’s Mozambique?” Liosha asked me, 

I looked wise, but Captain Maturin sup- 
plied the information. ‘‘Portuguese East 
Africa, ma’am. We also run every other trip 
to Madagascar.” 

“That’s a place I’ve never been to,” said 
Jaffery. 

“Interesting,” said the Captain. He 
poured the little bottle of soda into his whis- 
key, held up his glass, bowed to the lady, and 
to me, exchanged a solemnly confidential wink 
with Jaffery, and sipped his drink. Under 
Jaffery’s questioning he informed us—for he 
was not a spontaneously communicative man 
—that he now had a very good command; 
steamship Vesia, two thousand tons, some- 
what old, but seaworthy; warranted to take 
more cargo than any vessel of her size he had 
oves set eyes on. 

‘And when do you sail?” asked Jaffery. 

‘To-morrow at di aybreak. They’re finish- 
ing BF iding her up now. 

Jaffery drained his tal! glass mug of beer 
and ordered another. 

‘Are you going to Madagascar this trip?” 

“Yes, worse luck.” 

““Why worse luck?” I asked. 

“Tt cuts short my time at Pinner,” replied 
Captain Maturin. 

Here was a man, I reflected, with the mys- 
tery and romance of Madagascar before him, 
who sighed for his little suburban villa and 
plot of garden at Pinner. Some people are 
never satisfied. 

“T’ve not been to Madagascar,” said Jaf- 
fery again. 

Captain Maturin smiled gravely. “Why 
not come along with me, Mr. C hayne?” 

Jatiery’s eyes danced and his smile broad- 
ened so that his white teeth showed beneath 
his moustache. “Why not?” he cried. And 
bringing down his hand with a clamp on 
Liosha’s shoulder—“‘Why not? You and I. 
Out of this rotten civilisation?” 

Liosha drew a deep breath and looked at 
him in awed amazement. SodidI. I thought 
he was going mad. 

“Would you like it?” he asked. 

“Like it!” She had no words to express the 
glory that sprang into her face. 

Captain Maturin leaned forward. 

“T’m sorry, Mr. Chayne, we've no license 
for passengers, and certainly there’s no ac- 
commodation for ladies.” 

Jaffery threw up a hand. “But she’s not a 
lady—in your silly old sailor sense of the term. 
She’s a hefty savage like me. When you had 
me aboard did you think of having accommo- 
dation for a gentleman? Ho! ho! ho! At any 
rate,” said he, at the end of the peal, “you "ve 
a sort of spare cabin? There’s always one. 

“A kind of dog-hole—for you, Mr. Chay ne.” 

Jaffery’s keen eye caught ‘the Captain’s = 
read things. He jumped to his feet, upsetting 
his chair and causing disaster at two adjoin- 
ing and crowded tables, for which, dismay 
and bareheaded—Jaffery could be a very 
courtly gentleman when he chose—he apolo- 
gized in his fluent French, and, turning, caught 
Captain Maturin beneath the arm. = 

‘Let us have a private palaver about this. 

They threaded their way through the tables 
to the spaciousness of the Place Gambetta. 
Liosha followed them with her glance till they 
disappeared, then she looked at me and asked 
breathlessly: : Ss 

“Hilary! Do you think he means it? 

“He’s demented enough to mean an} thing,” 
said I. 

“But seriously.”” She caught my wrist and 
only then did I notice that her hands were 

(Continued on page 86) 
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_ Che Baby Carriage 


oY” the Nation 






A product of Quality known to 
every mother in the land as the 
best carriage designed and 
built to conserve the health, 

e the comforl and assure 


the safely of her baby 
roe This ls The New 
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snowy-white Homer Laughlin China, 
your Easter dining table will appropri- 


| Set with delicately patterned, \} 


H ately reflect the spirit of the season; and 
i at every meal throughout the year this 
4 






same exquisite wear will always lend a 

quiet charm that cannot fail to appeal 

to those who appreciate real artistic 
) beauty combined with good taste. 


4 
ff 
| HOMER JAUGHLIN 
: 4 
|| CHINA | 
}! is made in an almost endless ~~ /"2N 
variety of beautiful pat- \ oh 
terns—allof which are open SS AY 
stock. You can begin with | ‘ A\ 
a few pieces and complete an ee \ 
your set at your convenience, 
You will find Homer Laugh- 
lin China is featured by lead- / 
ing dealers everywhere. 
Your dealer will gladly show’ _ 
you his stock and /_ 
recommend it not ” 
only because of 
the supreme 
satisfaction of its 
beauty and 
excellent 
wearing qual- A. 
ities, but alsoits » A 
modestprice. Look © «+ 
for the name Homer ~~ ae 
Laughlin on the un- r4\ 
derside of eachdish°, | \¥ 
and be sure you find " 
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THIS HAT MAY NOT— 
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= be especially becoming to you, although it is one of our newest 
= Summer models, 











Among the many Rawak creations, however, you will certainly find 
at least one particularly effective design. RAISE IT AND REVERSE IT 
FOR MOTHER'S CONVENIENCE 


WITHOUT DISTURBING BABY 


Not only must each Rawak model be without duplicates — it must 
= convey an air of smartness peculiar to the productions of this house. 


In order that you may choose from the widest variety of fashionable 





NH it before you buy. ‘ shapes and materials, insist upon our trade mark. N exclusive Bloch feature that |i 
N The CHINA BOOK, \Y Enhthieed cnly at tee ben detiore enables the mother to raise the fi 


body of the carriage as an aid while 
attending baby and also to turn the i 
carriage entirely around so as to face [i 
the baby while wheeling. 


LONDON PARIS 






Mev “te colors, ~~ how ¥ 
f Bivee™ china has been 
[ ae) made in the 
world’s larg- «#* 
est pottery for \ | 
43 years, and con- \)\) 
“tains valuable sugges- |)! 
¥tions on the selection | = 
-and care of China. | 
Write for your free copy.| 
HOMER LAUGHLIN }- 
CHINA COMPANY, } 
Newell, W. Va. | 


You can see it in leading furniture and 
department stores, and be sure to write us for 
your copy of a most interesting booklet show 
ing you the many advantages of the New 
Bloch Swingear Carriage and telling you why [4 
your baby should have a BLOCH CAR. [i 
RIAGE. We will also send you free of |i 
charge a handy little baby’s diary. 


BLOCH GO-CART COMPANY 


Specialists in Baby Carriages 
1140 N. American St. PHILADELPHIA 




















48 West 38th Street New York 


Watch Our Harper’s Bazar Space for Newest Creations 


substitution insist on seeing th 


To prevent 
Important: Bloc trade-mark on the curriage you buy. 
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Le 561 -~- 7% Ave. 
RS E TIE a , WVew. ork 
co Originator the i rable Binner CoRseT 
Personal Fittings BY Appointmend. 











mothers how to secure the latest things in 
FOR playtime clothes for young hopefuls. 
See Page 95—then write to Jane Jarvis. 


| TO G s Jane Jarvis, of Harper’s Bazar, explains to 
TOTS HARPER’S BAZAR PERSONAL SHOPPING SERVICE | 




















GRAFS "HYGLO™ 


(NAIL POLISH POWDER 


Glv ES your nails a brilliant, transparent, 

— lasting polish, delicately perfumed, daintily | 

tinted, and absolutely waterproof. Get your 

generous FREE sample of HYGLO, by mail- | 

ing usa card with your name and your deal 

er's. HYGLOis on sale everywhere. | 
a 


Maptaw. Inc. ee® 


STATIONERY—TOYS—NOVELTIES 
Valuable premium coupon with every package H 9 p tt M " Ett t 
ere s pretty Iss (cod 


RAF BROS. 
In up to date petticoat, 


G 
Dept. F, 812 Broadway, New York 













































4 Sole Agents Leichner’s Toilet Articles Fond of @ merry whirl. : 
aoa = If you'd see her grow thin, EVERYTHING FOR THE BABY 

Just gi0e her a spin— . Simple, but complete, layettes at $6.95 for = 

This funny sort of a girl! 20 pieces to $26.50 for 66 pieces—more | 

2 , elaborate layettes at extremely low prices. = 

[WINE GIRL—A prettily decorated wooden The most complete assortment of infants’ © 

figure engirdled with a ball of twine,—a handsome separate garments, accessories and nov- | 

; —— ornament, a useful novelty. In light blue, old rose, elties, and the widest choice of materials : 

QKiEN TAL Foawne o dark blue, lavender, yellow, and whitee $5.00 and trimmings. Competent outfitter is | 

QE a | at your service to assist in selec tions. : 
Restores gray hair to original color; + \ Write for ‘‘List of Whimsies’”’ Prompt, personal attention to mail or 

sent postpaid on receipt of price, $2.00 ~/ \) P telephone orders. 
LADIES’ HAIR GOODS My i) 3p) _ Send for Baby Book A-B 

of every description made to order. \\\” . apfair. gnc. . If interested in maternity apparel, ask ' 

Booklet sent on request. y H Mayfair Bldg., 659 Fifth Ave., New York =» for Book AM. : 
ANDRE, 45 W, 39thSt..N.Y,__ 2 — //)) ' Lane Bryant, 25 W. 38th St.,N. Y. 
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REGISTERED TRADE MARK ~ 2a 


—_ | 


*GANESH THE FIRST 


EARS ago, in the days when every woman was her own beauty adviser, 

and beauty culture was attempted professionally only by tyros practis- 
ing, first ‘“‘massage” and “steaming,” then “cutting,” “filling,” and other 
methods, today known to be dangerous, 


rs. Adair 


first took up the study of “beautifying” (there still seems to be no other 
word). <A study which involved laborious research work, a trip to three 
continents, and consultation with eminent physiclogists. ‘Two years of 
preliminary work elapsed before the necessary formulas and methods of treat- 
ment, which were to inaugurate a new era in beauty culture, were perfected. 

The name GANESH, of the Hindoo God of Wisdom, near whose temple 


in India Mrs. Adair first learned the secret of the now world-famous 
GANESH Muscle Oil used in many of her treatments, was selected to designate 
Mrs. Adair's new and original preparations and treatments. And due to its supremacy 
in achievement, as well as its priority, 


%& GANESH to this day has taken first place in the field which it represents. 
Mrs. Adair serves her clients from her New York, London and Paris 
headquarters, where s me has long maintained Salons for personal treatment, 






as well as every facility for the prompt and intelligent distribution of the GANESH 
Preparations mail. Th attendants at all three Salons are English, and have 
been schoo in th GANESH methods by Mrs. Adair personally. The atmos- 
phere of dig ind refinement which has always distinguished Mrs. Adair's Salons, 


has gaired a clientel which today is unexcelled, 


Among the notable treatments originated by Mrs. Adair, is 


Ganesh Strapping Muscle Treatment 


By it the muscles of the face and neck are adeptly made to conform to the 
original and youthful contour. Deep laid lines and hollows are smo thed away, and 
the unpleasant and agir of a neglected skin are dispelled. Singl » treatments 
at the Salon, $2.50. Re it iT ~tu nf T courses. 


Following are a few GANESH PREPARATIONS: 








sanesh Muscle Developing oil Ganesh Lily Sulphur Lotion 
2.50, $1 per bottle. For weakened $2.50, $1.50. For whitening the skin. 
and tissues of the face, which 


Ganesh Juno 
$1.25. 





lines and hollows. 


Ganesh Eastern Diable Skin Tonic and bust 
tonic tor 


For improving the neck 





loose skit 
Ganesh Cream for Hands 


Ganesh Balm Cleansing Cream $1 per jar. For making the hands younger 


$3, $1.50, 75c per pot. For rough skins and whiter. 
and chapped faces. 
Ganesh Brown Spot Lotion 
Ganesh Bandelettes $1 a bottle 1r moth patches. 
Box of 12, $2.50. For tired, lined eyes. 
Ganesh Retardine 
Ganesh Beauty a my $1.75 per jar. For flesh reduction (ap- 
30x of 20, $2.50 Blackheads. plied externally). 


PRINTED LECTURE AND PRICE LIST ON 
REQUEST—MAIL ORDERS FILLED 


557 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Telephone 2839 Murray Hill 
92 New Bond St., W., London. 


GANESH CHIN STRAP, reduces double chin 
GANESH FOREHEAD STRAP, removes forehead lines. 


5 rue Cambon, Paris. 





$6.50, $ 

















How to Know a 


‘@up fe 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Raincoat or Overcoat 


made of 


Priestleys English Cloths 


Rain-proof without the use of Rubber 
SM This circular registered trade-mark 
is stamped on the cloth, and a Silk Priestley 
““Cravenette” Label is sewed at the collar 
or elsewhere. 

NONE GENUINE WITHOUT BOTH 


For sale by leading dealers in Men’s, Women’s and Children’s 





Clothing. 
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Jaffery 


(Continued from page 84) 


bare, her gloves reposing where she had cast 
them on the hillside at Etretat. ‘‘Did he 
mean it? I’d give my immortal soul to go.” 

I looked into her eyes, and if I did not see 
stick, stark, staring craziness in them, I don’t 
know what stick, stark, staring craziness is. 
“Do you know what you're letting yourself in 
for?” said I, pretending to believe in her san- 
ity. ‘‘Here’s a rotten old tub of a tramp 
without another woman on board, with all the 
inherited smells of all the animals in Noah’s 
Ark, including the descendants of all the cock- 
roaches that Noah forgot to land, with a crew 
of Dagoes and Dutchmen, with awful food, 
without a bath, with a be: ast of an unventi- 
| lated rabbit-hutch to sleep in—a wallowing, 
| rolling, tossing, pitching, antiquated parody 
of a steamer, a little trumpery cockle-shell, 
always wet, always shipping seas, always 
slithery, never a dry place to sit down upon, 
with people always standing, sixty hours at a 
| time, without sleep, on the bridge to see that 
she doesn’t burst asunder and go down—a 
floating—when she does float—a floating in- 
ferno of misery—here it is—I can tell you all 
about it—any child in a board school would 
tell you—an inferno of misery in which you 
would be always hungry, always sleepless, 
always suffering from indigestion, always wet 
through, always violently ill and always dirty, 
with your hair in ropes and your face bloused 
by the wind—to say nothing of icebergs and 
fogs and the cargo of cotton goods catching 
fire, and the wheezing medieval boile ors burst- 
ing and sending you all to glory 

I paused for lack of breath. Liosha, who, 
| elbows on table and chin on hands, had lis- 
tened to me, first with amusement, then with 
absorbed interest and lastly with glowing 
rapture, cried in a shaky voice: 

“T should love it! I should love it!” 

“But it’s lunatic,” said 

“So much the better.” ‘ 

“But the proprieties.” 

She shifted her position, threw herself back 
in her chair and flung out her hands towards me. 

“You ought to be keeping Mrs. Jardine’s 
boarding-house. What have Jaff Chayne and 
I to do with proprieties? Didn’t he and I 
travel from Scutari to London?” 

“Ves,” said I. ‘But aren’t things 
a little bit different now?” 

It was a searc hing question. Her swift 
change of expression, from glow to defensive 
| sombreness, admitted its significance. 

“Nothing is different,’’ she said curtly. 
“Things are exactly the same.” She bent for- 
ward and looked at me straight from beneath 
lowering brows. “If you think just bec cause 
he and I are good friends now there’s any dif- 
ference, you’re making a great mistake. And 
just you tell Barbara that.” 

“I will do so—” said I. 

“And you can also tell her,”’ she continued, 

“that Liosha Prescott is not going to let her- 
self be made a fool of by a man who’s crazy 
mad over another woman. No, sirree. Not 
this child. Not me. And as for the proprie- 
ties—’’ she snapped her fingers, ‘they be— 
ae be anything’d!” 

To this frank exposition of her feelings I 
could say nothing. I drank the remainder of 
my absinthe and lit a cigarette. I fell back 
on the manifest lunacy of the Madagascar 
voyage. I urged, somewhat anti-climatically 
after my impassioned harangue, its discom- 
fort. 

“You'll be the fifth wheel toa coach. Your 
petticoats, my dear, will always be in the 
way.” 

“T needn’t wear petticoats,” said Liosha. 

We argued until a red, grinning Jaffery, 
beaming like the fiery sun now about to set, 
appeared winding his way through the tables, 
followed by the black-bearded, grey-eyed sea 
captain. 

‘*Tt’s all fixed up,” said he, taking his seat. 
‘The Cap’en understands the whole position. 
If you want to come to ‘Jerusalem and Mada- 
gascar, and North and South Amerikee,’ 
come.” 

“But this is midsummer madness,” said I. 

“Suppose it is, what matter?” He waved 
a great hand and fortuitously caught a waite r 
by the arm. “‘ Meme chose pour tout le monde.” 
He flicked him away. “Now this is business. 
Will you come and rough it? The Vesta isn’t 
a Cunard Liner. Not even a passenger boat. 
No luxuries. I hope you understand.” 

“Hilary has been telling me just what I’m 
to expect,’’ said Liosha. 

“We'll do our best for you, ma’am,”’ said 
| Captain Maturin; “but you mustn’t expect 
too much. I suppose you know you'll have to 
sign on as one of the crew?’ 

“And if you disobey orders,” said I, “the 
Captain can tie you up to the binnacle, and 
give you forty lashes and put you in irons.” 
| “I guess T'll be obedient, Captain,” said 

Liosha, proud of her incredulity. 

“‘T don’t allow my ship’s company to bring 
| many trunks and portmanteaux aboard,” 
| smiled Captain Maturin. 
| “Pll see to the dunnage,” 

“The what?” I asked 

“Tt’s only passengers that have luggage. 
| Sailor folk like L iosha and me have dunnage.” 

“Tsee,” saidI. ‘And you bring it on board 

in a bundle together with a parrot in a cage. 
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said Jaffery. 


Earnest persuasion being of no avail, I must 
have recourse to light | mockery. os it met 
with little response. “And what,’ asked 
“is to become of the forty-odd colis the we 
passed through the customs this morning?” 

“You can take ’em home with you,” said 
Jaffery. He grinned over his third f aming 
beaker of dark beer. ‘“‘Isn’t it a blessing 
brought him along? I told him he’d come jn 
useful.” 

“But good Lord!” I protested ighast, 
“what excuse can I, a lone man, give to the 
Southampton customs for the possession of all 
this baggage? They’ll think I’ve murdered 
my wife on the voyage and I shall be arrested, 
No. There is the parcel post. There are 
agencies of expedition. We can forward the 
luggage by grande vitesse or petite vitesse—how 
long are you likely to be away on this Thé. 
ophile Gautier voyage—‘ Cue illir la fleur de 
neige. Ou la fleur d’Angsoka’?’ 

“Four months,” said C aptain Maturin. 

“Then if I send them by the Great Swift- 
ness, they'll arrive just in time.” 

I love my friends and perform altruistic 
feats of astonishing difficulty; but I draw the 
line at being personally involved in a night- 
mare of curved-top trunks and green canvas 
hat-containing crates belonging to a woman 
who is not my wife. 

There followed a conversation on what 
seemed to me fantastic, but to the others, prac- 
tical details, in which I had no share. A suit 
of oilskins and sea-boots for Liosha formed 
the subject of much complicated argument, 
at the end of which Captain Maturin under- 
took to procure them from marine stores this 
peaceful Sunday night. Liosha, aglow with 
excitement, and looking exceedingly beautiful, 
also mentioned her need of thick jersey and 
woolen cap and stout boots not quite so tem- 
pest-defying as the others; and these, too, 
the foolish and apparently infatuated mariner 
promised to provide. We drifted mechanic- 


ally, still talking, into the interior of the Café- 
Restaurant, where we sat down to a dinner 


which I ordered to please myself, for not one 
of the others took the slightest interest in it. 
Jaffery like a schoolboy son of Gargamelle shov- 
elled food into his mouth—it might have been 
tripe, or bullock’s heart or chitterlings forall 
he knew or cared. His jolly laugh served as a 
bass for the more treble buzz and clatter of 
the pleasant place. I have never seen a man 
exude such plentiful happiness. Liosha ate 
unthinkingly, her elbows on the table, after 
the manner of Albania, her hat not straight 

I whispered the information as ‘through force 
of training) I should have whispered it to 
Barbara, with no other result than an impa 
tient push which rendered it more piquantly 
crooked than ever. Captain Maturin went 
through the performance with the grave face 
of another classical devotee to duty; but his 
heart, poor fellow, was not in his food. It was 
partly in Pinner, partly in his antediluvian 
tramp, and partly in the prospect of having as 
cook’s mate during his voyage the superbly 
vital young woman of the stone-age, now ac- 
cidentally tricked out in twentieth-century 
finery, who was sitting next to him. 

Captain Maturin took an early leave. He 
had various things to do before turning in 
including I suppose the purchase of his cook’s 
mate’s outfit—and he was to sail at five- 
thirty in the morning. If his new deck-hand 
and cook’s mate would come alongside at five 
or thereabouts, he would see to their adequate 
rece ption. 

“You wouldn’t like to ship along with me, 
too, Mr. Freeth?” said he with a grip like 
like any horrible thing that is hard and iron 
and clamping i in a steamer’s machinery—and 
athwart his green-grey eyes, filled with wind 


and sea, passed a gleam of humour ‘There’s 
still time. 
“T would come with pleasure,” said I, 


“were it not for the fact that all my spare mo- 
ments are devoted to the translation of a 
Persian poet. 

If | am not urbane, I am nothing. 

He went. Liosha bade me good-bye. She 
must retire early. The rearrangement of her 
luggage—‘‘dunnage,” I corrected—would be 
a lengthy process. She thanked me, in her best 
Considine manner, for all the trouble I had 
taken on her account, sent her love to Bar- 
bara and to Susan, whose sickness, she trusted, 
would be transitory; expressed the hope that 
the care of her belongings would not be too 
great a strain upon my household—and then, 
like a flash of lightning, in the very middle of 
the humming restaurant, filled with all the 
notabilities and respectabilities of Hav re, she 
flung her generous arms around my nec kina 
great hug, and kissed me, and said: “Dear 
old Hilary, I do love you!” and marched away 
magnificently through the staring tables to the 
inner recesses of the hotel. ; 

Puzzledom reigned in Havre that night. 
English people are credited in France with any 
form of eccentricity, so long as it conforms 
with traditions of le flegme britannique; but 
there was not much flegme about Liosha’s em- 
brace, and so the good Havrais were mys stifi 

There was no Teeetnd Liosha. ‘ e had 
made her exit. To have run after laa were an 
artistic crime; and in real life we are more 

(Continued on page 88) 
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' The =e 
+ ty 
Nz Charm of Beauty | 7 
N= 
E+) 1s so subtle, so enthralling that we jy y 
3} immediately and involuntarily pay Vy) 
| homage. We bow at her shrine f 
+! We-court her favor -Weyieldher EY 
YE4)|_— our allegiance ~ Weare happier our | 4 
=| selves and we make others happier EY 
N #,/ And rome beauty implies COM H A) 
Ei PLEXION. = 
Ne) As a Beauty-Aid 
N i] a 4 y) 
‘> CREME ELCAYA | / 
| 
\ # | YA 
j} SO protects, smoothes, cleanses and Ik 4 
invigorates the skin as to give the | 4 
complexion a verita>le iH_¥ 
Bloom of Youth Ty 
For Motoring —-for Day Events —for _ |} 
Evening Occasions its adaptability = 4 
1s pre-eminent and its effect sublime. |[F=y, 








In Jars at 50c and $1.00 {7 
and in Tubes at 50c_ |} 


Handsome Miniature for 10c i 
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| Sole Agent | 
(| 108P Fulton St., N.Y. 



























PERMANENT 
WAVY HAIR 


Wave it ONCE with 
Herrmann’s 
Permanent 


HAIR WAVER 


(Imp. Pat. Feb. "tof May ‘10; Aug. '11) 














and it w'll retain its soft, refined, undulating appear- 
ance permanently, in all climates and in all weather. 
Why wear false puffs and curls? You will like the 
Herrmann method of Hair Waving. 


HOME OUTFIT, for Ladies, $15 °°" {yr Uustrated 
P. HERRMANN, Pres. 
Herrmann Permanent Hair Wave Co. 
Address Dept. A-5, 21 West 38th St., New York 














are“as acloud before the sun” niding 
your brightness, vour beauty. W hy 











notremove them? Don’t delay. Use 
STILLMAN’S —_ 
Cream 
@specially to remove freckle 
e skin clear, smooth nd wit h- 
einish. Prepared by specialists 
years of experience. Money refunded 
t satisfactory. 50c per jar. Write to- 
lay for particulars an 1 free booklet. 





“Wouldst Thou Be Fair’’ 


ontains many beauty hints, and 
len ribes a number of elegant 
A Preparations indispensable to the 

toilet. Sold by all druggists of 
STILLMAN CREAM CO. 2 
Den Aurora, IJ}. | 












ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 


The Best Regular Ser- 


JAPAN, AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND. Round 


World Trips and Winter 
ToursinINDIA. PENIN- 
SULAR & ORIENTAL 
Ss. N. CO. 

Full Information from 


CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N. Y. 
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The 
Newest of 
L915’5 


Creations 


HIS extremely dainty Oxford ex- 

presses to a nicety the delightful Style 
ideas of the season. 
While exquisitely graceful in its lines 
and very light in weight, it ts still a 
proper and excellent shoe for street wear. 
Made of finest Russia Calf, in black 
with quarters of Gray or Light Brown 
Buckskin, or in Tan with quarters of 
Fawn. Toe is slim. Cuban Louts heel. 





A copy of our new Spring catalog, show ing all the most approved 
styles i in footwear for Spring is now ready for you. Won't you 
ewrite for it today: ? Our painstaking mail order department « will 
insure you perfect fit. 

Address Department D 


1 Me Keil ompany 


47 Temple Place 15 West Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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2. Pedal For 


‘Ee D Geeellence 


T the “Festival of Empire 
and Imperial Exposition, 
1911,’ the Bucks Cottage 
Workers Agency was awarded 
the gold medal for excellence of 
2S workmanship of the Bucking- 
hamshire hand-made pillow 
lace. Lace ofthesame exquisite 
design, workmanship and excellence we offer to you. 
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I would like to send you a book 


that will appeal to you greatly, a woman’s book. 
In it are illustrated hundreds of beautiful lace 
designs, carefully described, and all real hand- 
made lace that will last 

a litetime. 


Not as a matter of 
charity, because big 
value is given in every 
Piece of lace sent out, 
but will you buy your 
laces from these NEEDY 
English peasants NOW ? 


May I send you 
their book ? 


MRS. MELBA ARMSTRONG 


OLNEY, Bucks, England 
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Leavens 
Cottage 
Furniture 


my 


FOR SHORE AND MOUNTAINS | 


0) : 
1: sa 


saatld > 





eM 


Good furniture designed on simple 
lines; chairs, reproducing several of 
the best old New England models; © 
tables, plain and gate-legged,—in fact © 
everything needed ~ 
for the harmonious 
furnishing of your 
ome, 


PLAN YOUR 
FURNISHING NOW 
@ Send for our 
prints, make your 
selections, choose 
your stains to carry 
out the color 
schemes of your 
rooms, and your 
furniture will be 
awaiting shipping 
instructions for 
delivery when 
needed, 


@ Over 200 ex 
amples to choose 
from and innumer- 
able different stains 
in which they can 
be finished to har- 
monize with in- 
terior surround- 
ings. We also 
furnish our pieces 
unfinished, if so 
desired. 

q Shipments care- 
fully made, insur- 
ing safe delivery, 
Send for complete 
set No. 8, of over 
200 illustrations 
and color chart 
You will find 
possibilities and 
suggestions for every room in your house 
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William Leavens & Co. 


32 Canal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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(California Expositions 








“THROUGH THE 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 


By WATER ALL THE Way 


Calling at San Diego 
or Los Angeles 


LARGE AMERICAN 
TRANSATLANTIC LINERS 


“FINLAND” and 
“KROONLAND” 


22,000 TONS DISPLACEMENT 


16 Delightful Days-#125-Up First Cabin 


MEALS AND BERTH INCLUDED 








9 MANA A 
319 Geary St., San Francisco 
AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
















































oe Established 


628 Fifth Ave New York | 
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Mothers, You are proud of your little ones 
now. 


Ford & Allen 
Tailored 


Wash Suits 


HE “‘best-dressed 

children in the leading 
cities of the world wear 
our dainty, distinctive, 
serviceable suits and go 
into ecstasies over them. 


But just imagine how they will look in 


Children of fashion in New 
York, London, Paris, Ber- 
lin, Vienna — in fact in 
every large city, are dressed 
from our catalog as regular- 
ly as the seasons change. 





Write for our new Free 


Catalog of Styles for 1915 


Our latest creations include Priscilla and Balmacaan rompers, 
Old English, Russian, middy, blouse and afternoon suits; and 
exquisite wash silk Fauntleroy and dancing class costumes. 


The materials embrace new poplins, soiesettes, piqués, fancy 
plissés and crepes, Renfrew ginghams, galateas, linens, ratinés, 
Panama cloth, worsted serges and wash silks. 


The prices range from 60c to $7 
for children aged from 2 to 8 years 


Parents who take pride in the appearance of their children and who ap- 
preciute true economy, need the beautiful Ford & Allen Style Book for 
the Spring of 1915. Let us send it to you. Samples and delivery free. 


FORD & ALLEN 


44N FEDERAL “ws os 
BOSTON, U. S. A. 
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as I Shall 


The Bride and Her 





Bridesmaids 
Dress Them 


(Continued from page 41) 


Is it because America, on the whole, is a 
young nation, that its women feel themselves 
eternally young and have no fear of appearing 
mature? Over here, we cling to youth while 
we have it and revel in showing it in our 
clothes. You seem to enjoy neglecting it, 
or dressing without regard to it. American 
women—again, as far as I am able to judge 
over here—dress alike all their life, never ap- 
pearing very youthful and never growing old. 
In Europe, we have more subtle shadings. 
The very young girl, the young girl, the 
young married woman, the matron, —each one 
dresses in her own way, so as to bring out the 
best characteristics of each stage, so to speak, 
of her life. 

And as a rule, a girl marries when she is 
still young, therefore her wedding- gown should 
be simple. (I am referring, of course, to the 
young girl’s wedding-gown, not to that of 
an older woman, nor the widow, who has the 
experience and maturity which enable her 
to choose any gown adapted to her person- 
ality.) But the typical bride should do away 
with heavy, stiff brocades and satins, with 
too sumptuous laces, too rich materials! 
Away with the long court trains that have to 
be carried, with cumbersome veils and price- 
less flowers! There should be nothing os- 
tentatious, nothing gorgeous about the young 
bride. She should be her fascinating, youth- 
ful, girlish own self. 

The maid of honour, particularly if she be 
a slightly older and married friend, might 
wear a gown of white satin. The skirt, as 
shown in the design, is cut rather full and is 
short, as are all dresses this season. This 
dress attracts attention, however, through 
the large flame-tinged yellow rose which is 
embroidered boldly on one side. The cor- 
sage is very plain, and most prim is the nar- 
row satin ribbon tied in an ordinary bow 
around the waist. The hat carries out the 
same colour scheme as the dress. 

Bridesmaids are always more or less of a 
problem. The first gown is of extremely 
supple old blue taffeta, embroidered with 
euirlandes of old blue taffeta and chiffon 
roses. The lower part of the skirt, slighuy 


instinctively artistic and dramatic than 
the unthinking might suppose. Besides, 
there was the bill to pay. We sat down 
again. 

‘That little chap never seems to have any 
luck,” said Jaffery. ‘‘He’s one of the finest 
seamen afloat, with a nerve of steel and a 
damnable way of getting himself obeyed. He 
ought to be in command of a great liner in- 
stead of a rotten old tramp of a couple of 
thousand tons. 

I beamed. “‘I am glad you call it a rotten 
old tramp. I described it in those terms 
to L iosha.” 

“Oh!” said Jaffery. “Precious lot you 
know about it.” He yawned _cavernously. 

“T’ll be turning in soon, my self.’ 

It -m not yet ten o clock. 

I do? ” T asked. 

“Better turn in, too, if you want to see us 
off.’ 

“My dear Jaff,” said I, “you have always 
bewildered me, and when I contemplate this 
new caprice I am beyond the phenomenon of 
bewilderment. But in one respect my mind 
retains its serene equipoise. Nothing short 
of an Act of God shall drag me from my bed 
at half past four in the morning.” 


(To be 


“* And what shall 


Hats the Parisienne 


(Continued . 


has adopted for morning wear the toque 
of ribbon or straw. Our toques are very 
close fitting with a coque of ribbon either 
standing up very straight in the back or 
bristling sharply to one side. The hat 
shown in the accompanying sketch is of deep 
blue moire. The rose is a deep pink, and the 
noeud on one side encloses a diminutive rose- 
bud. Many of our toques are of picot straw. 
We use faille or moire ribbon, preferably in 
neutral shades, that is, in blue or grey 

For afternoon wear we have sever ral rather 
large, flat models in soft pastel shades, the 
shapes being made of very supple straws or 
horsehair, or tulle, or French crépe. For trim- 
ming we have either flowers or ostrich feath- 
ers, the latter placed’ very flatly. Most of 
them are uncurled, of course. 

A popular shape of soft grey French crépe 
is perfectly plain except for a very broad and 
flat uncurled ostrich feather that is threaded 


Jaffery 


(Continued from page 86) 





scalloped, is also edged and embroidered 
with taffeta and chiffon. The bodice is g 
combination of the two materials—the waist 
itself being of silk, while the sleeves are of 
mousseline de soie. The large flat hat of 
paille satinée, old blue, is encircled by a 
wreath of roses, satin rose antique. The long 
velvet ribbon stres amer of old blue is studded 
with the satin roses and enlivens the dress 

The other bridesmaid wears a mauve 
chiffon gown, draped by a velvet ribbon a trifle 
darker in shade. Garlands of pink roses fasten 
the skirt so as to form little paniers. The 
hat is of mauve taffeta faced with pink straw, 
and around the crown is wound a wreath of 
pink roses. 

Both these gowns are excellent examples 
of the models we are designing for afternoon 
wear. The full, short skirt will predominate, 
and it is almost universally becoming. Cor- 
sages will naturally be modified to suit the 
skirts, and elbow sleeves will be seen again. 
The waist-line will, as a rule, be indicated 
where it belongs by a belt, but there will be 
no return to the e xtremely small waist. 

Children’s dresses vary comparatively 
little from one year to another. The little 
bridesmaid of about twelve, however, has a 
dress that is inspired by the fashions designed 
for her elders. Over a satin foundation 
petale de roses falls a very full shirred skirt 
of white mousseline chiffon. Very narrow 
bias bands of old blue run across it, and it is 
studded with pink roses. The odd little 
bonnet is of white straw, and is trimmed with 
a cluster of old blue roses and long streamers 
of old blue velvet ribbon. 

And as for the tiny little tot, she wears a 
simple dress of white satin. Although, as a 
rule, she is not allowed to appear in any- 
thing that is not easily washed, a wedding is 
such an important event in her life that for 
once an exception is made. And she is proud 
because her dress is almost a copy of the maid 
of honour’s with this difference, that the 
little girl’s dress is set with a large pink rose 
instead of a yellow one. And she wears no 
hat nor bonnet, merely has a pink ribbon 
tied across her stubby hair. 





“% wanted to give you a few last instruc- 
tions. 
‘*Give them to me now,” said I. 

He handed me the key of his chambers. 

“Tf you wouldn’t mind tidying up some day— 
I left my papers in a deuce of a mess. 

‘All right,” said I. 
‘And I had better give you a power of at- 
torney, in case anything should crop up. 

He called for writing materials, and scrib- 
bled and signed the document, which I put 
into my letter case. 

‘And what about 7 Ts? 

“Don’t want any. Unless—”’ said he, after 
a little pe Luse, frowning in the plenitude of his 
content—“if you and Barbara can make 
things right again with Doria—then one of 
you might drop me a line. I'll send you a 
schedule of dates.” 

“Still harping on my daughter?” said I. 

““You may think it devilish funny,” he re- 
plied; “‘but for me there’s only one woman in 
the world.” 

“Let us have a final drink,” said I. 

We drank, chatted awhile and went to bed. 

When I awoke the next morning, the Vesta 
was already four hours on her way to Mada- 
gascar. 


continued in the May issue) 


is Wearing 


from page 30) 


through the crown on the left side. Another 
of silk tulle in pastel blue has a small uncurled 
pastel blue tip held in place flatly by two large 
white pansies on the left side, while on the 
right a similar feather is tacked down by a 
large yellow pansy. 

Very youthful is the medium sized hat of 
dark blue picot straw with a large faille bow. 
The hat is placed frankly on the right side of 
the head. A new shape is the grey Louis XV. 
plateau with coloured velvet conventional- 
ized field flowers placed around the crown and 
under the brim, which rises almost perpendic- 
ular to the left. When seen from the right, 
the wearer’s features are entirely hidden. The 
hat is dashing and becoming if worn by the 
right person. 

A rather large flat shape, however, well 
built and suitably trimmed is almost invari- 
ably becoming. And for morning wear, the 
toque with a ribbon bow is smart. 
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Two Popular Models 


from the 


Hearry Collins Collection ; Lilas cArly 


Lilas Arly envelops the user in a wonder- 
a ful garden fragrance, an alluring suggestion 
° : of purity, of dew-washed, sun-warmed, lilac- 
High-Grade Dresses =| scented air. Its refinement is beyond ques- 
To the Best Stores “4 tion. The pleasure it gives is beyond measure. 


Your toilet table may be completely equipped 

with this dream-odor if it suits your fancy. 

Lilas Arly Extract, $3.00 and $1.00. Toilet 

Water, $2.50. Talcum, soc. Face Powder, 
$1.00. Sachet, $1.00. 

THE two Dresses 


For sale in Toilet Goods Departments of the better class 
shown are No. ; ee ae 
933 “The Cowboy.” ; | 3 Send 15 cents to Riker & HeGeMAN Co., 340 
e owboy, i LPF ees 3 West Fourth St., New York, for liberal 
and No. 921 “The A is : 4 Y sample bottle of Lilas Arly Extract. 
Victoria.” Ifyoucan- 4 ea 
not find in your best 
store, please write us 


for information. 


HARRY COLLINS 


Creator of Art in Dresses 
29-33 West 38th Street 
NEW YORK 
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brassiére 


Beautiful” 


Beauty is not entirely 
a matter of face. 
There are many 
beautiful women 
whose faces would a 

not be called beau- 8 

tiful. Femininecharm 

of beauty lies almost 

entirely in the figure and grace of carriage. A perfect 
poise, a stately mien—these constitute real beauty. 

Many of America’s most beautiful women by their example say to you: 
“Model your figure with a Model Brassiere.”” 

There are many other features beside beauty of style to recommend 
Model Brassieres. Among these are: Extra large arm shields, removable 
rustless boning, flap-protected non-rust hooks and eyes and our guarantee, 
Next time ask your dealer for Model Brassieres. The girl behind the 
counter will look upon you immediately as a woman of discernment. 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Model Brassieres, write to us direct. 
Our new handsome Brassiere Catalogue shows more than 60 newest models, 


Prices 50c to $6.00 


Model Prassiere Go. 


Chicage eogger Brooklyn 
Boston Department “H : San Frascino 
Paris 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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“WHAT'S IN A NAME?” 
Style — Service — Satisfaction 


if that name hap- 
pens to be 





House Dresses 
and Uniforms 


for Maids and Nurses 


Don’t forget. Ask 
to see the new 
grey uniforms for 
Spring and Sum- 


mer. 





333 49 
Grey and Black Cotton Grey and Black Cotton 
Pongee. Styled along G Pongee Smart high 
distinctive lines. Low HAYS & REEN neck, design of excel- 
pointed collar and high- 352 Fourth Avenue lent lines. *‘Chic” col- 
point cuffs. lar and cuffs. 


$3.50 in U.S.A. NEW YORK CITY $3.00 in U.S. A 
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All the necessities for taking 
the stitch in time by the bride 
are snugly fitted into a leather 
case by Mark Cross. 


The bride will derive lots of comfor 
from the Pullman case at Mark Cross. 
Of waterproof silk, the toilet articles 
are fitted to a removable easel which 
may be placed on the dressing-table. 





Every new device for carrying 
clothes, hats, foot-gear, lingerie, 
blouses, and the numerous little ac- 
cessories has been provided in the late 
wardrobe trunks at Crouch & Fitz- 
gerald, 


Bride’s 















Travelling coat from 
Lamson & Hubbard. 








Luggage 





















The inconvene 





iences of packing 
are eliminated by 
the detachable par- 
asol handles to be 
fitted to any cover- 
ing sold by Mark 
Cross. 





















The bride will find that many minutes 
will be saved if her manicuring neces- 
Sities are packed in a little leather case, 
such as this one from Mark Cross, 
where she can always find them. 
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A dress suit case, matching in the 


colour of the leather and in the water- 
proof covering the travelling suit, with 
a detachable easel fitted in all the toilet 
articles, is sold by Crouch & Fitzgerald. 










A steamer trunk, just the size 
to fit under the berth, and a 
travelling bag with portable easel 
from Crouch & Fitzgerald. 


There are compartments for 
boots, slippers, stockings and 
even riding boots in this black 
leather trunk from Crouch & 1 
Fitzgerald. 
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ress Shields 


Fashionable Garments 
for 1915 with their 


















a Dependable Pin 


Pins are used when nothing else 
can be used, and their duties are 
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@ 
re a tight sleeves will re- always important. A dependable 
e pare z : Toilet Pin is a blessing. Any others 
oh & @ quire dress shields. are enemies. There are many 
a 9. Tube, soc. : superior points of merit that strongly 


recommend 


“Sovran” 

The King Pin of Toilet Pins. 
Made in 5 sizes; 360 pins (60 more than 
most makes, ) to the paper; or in handy 
¥%-lb. boxes. Every pin uniform in ex- 
cellence. Points cannot bend or ‘‘hook’’ 
over; heads deep enough to withdraw 
| easily; smoothly and bright'y plated and 

cannot rust. Next time, say ‘‘Sovran’’ 
to your dealer and get the utmost for 
your Pin Money. “Sovran sia 


Pinnacle 
—_ 


: For absolute dress 








uaranteed by 
LUND OF RUSSIA, 
(Established 1900) 
‘t., New York 

e of the Skin’ 
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shield protection se- 









lect for your gowns 
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TF you can wear model size gowns, you can buy your Spring outfit, either for street, 
afternoon or evening wear, at just one-half the amount you are accustomed to pay. 
All our gowns are purchased from the importers and leading 

American dressmakers. They were displayed on forms to illustrate 


| ‘ 

| Oakville 

- Company 
nute: 5 / ¥e Pin Make 0 60 Ye 
metas Can You Wear Model Size Gowns? "wir 
aces Frocks of the Latest or Advanced Fashion— All Originals Conn. : 


Makers also of 


™ the anteet —_ ienne modes. : vrety. ine tor 
TRANINSFORMATION | These gowns were the choicest displayed and were not worn or shop-worn Home and | Drew 


te 


use, "and''Clinton "A 

















IDEA 5 ° they are new to you. Allare originals and no two are alike. Th n, ) 
Las in Paris— master hands put in them tho e chic French finishing touches which mean the Non-rust Nurs- 
amid most perfected method of o much to the well-dressed women noted for their individuality. | ery Favorite, 
g transti + look * 
pre ‘the + book natural i A Many of the best-dressed women in New York outfit themselves each | 
i ie Ps — special eason at our modest hop. They are k judges of value nd 
10 1e r f. 2.2 how 72 Vv 1 they 
=“ ishions. hey have been coming here fo r years because y 
> < . > A 
: TE RRE" 's TR NSF OR? MA obtain two gowns for the same price they formerly paid for 


able 


Aprons and Dust Cap 73: $ 


one alone elsewhere. 7 
Postpaid from our factory to your home 


Prices Range $20 and up 


NO FRENZIFED FASHIONS— NO ALTERATIONS—NO CHARGE ACCOUNTS 





| 
Ladies whe yre hought their 














transforma@@Rions in Paris will find the - - 
same qualit and workmanship at PIERRE’S. Each season our patrons come to us before going to the Avenue 
1 the — for their outfits. 
g Your dollar does double duty. You are never urged to buy. You 
Actual 
$2 value Ab 
bn ‘ 
"a 


jatere hould call and see for yourself—even try them on, 
with We ave offering some wonderful waists from $5 to $12. 
toilet | I | N f 

Ratants. Winidastah canes 
vs MAXON | Model G ote of whi 
ra 18909 oO e owns are alike. 


18 East 46tH St. °e-"""~ New York 1552 Broadway = (6th St.) += New York 

















“Kitehen 
Apron” 
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THE CAREFUL HOSTESS = 



















| ~ —)}) Apron” Apron” pocket 
ee : ; / \ : phar! me: ! Good quality —Estra quality 
is quite as particular in the matter of uniforming her maids, +t a i [AS Whenordering goited swiss lawn tr «1 American 
as she is of her table service, the viands she offers, or the wa, anges | mention Setl. edged with with beautif ful APia Co. 
furnishings of the home itse If. Of equal importance is the — State size and shaped Pan el of embroidery, 
appearance of the children’s nursemaids. If out of town, write / colors wanted. fi ry. pocket to mat = ithe 4 











Personal Maid’s Costume Trained Nurse’s Costume \ 
No. 846 (at left), Irish Poplin, No. 104 (at right), of striped 
Gibson waist, opening front, Seersucker, 5-gore skirt, open- \ 


closely buttoned; buttons of ing on side. Waist opening \ | 
same material; dainty piping front, Bishop sleeves, $1.50 to \ and PANAMA EXPOSITIONS 
at waist; coat sleeve, 4 but- $2.50. | \ 


size A, iv, 
nd a ° 
aseh tons; 3-piece skirt; all ma- No. 104-50. Nurse's five-gore Don’ bs decide on y your California Tour before 












teri: als imported. All shades, P linen, $1: sheeting, 85c; getting « 1 program of arrang 
“Th $: + apron, linen, $1; sheeting, 85c; ; < 5 : 
e Worl, ” $5. Black sateen, $3. sheeting gathered, 75c. m« ( 1al and party trav 
d’s Best Table ¥ wv ater No. 846-50. Exquisitely pretty No. 104-51. Apronbibs, line en, Postal brin & infermation, estimate for 
apron of dotted Swiss, pure 50e; sheeting, 35c; cambric, 25c. any tour, w ur wit hout hotels, etc. Travel 
for Is Superior on linen edges, $1.25. Alsoin fine No. 194-52. Linen cuffs, 25c. service olutely the best. Official Pae- 


net and Persian Li awn. 
No. 846-51. Lace- -trimmed 
cenffs and collar to match, 40c. NURSES’ COATS 
846-52. Capsin ms any styles, 

25c, 35¢, 45¢, 65¢, 75¢ in all approved styles and shades. 

Send for Free Illustrated Portfolio of Designs 

129 East 34th Street New York 
Telephone, 5571 Murray Hill At Lexington Avenue 
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senger Agents for the Exposition. 
Summer Tours te Japan—July 3. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

| | Boston Philadelphia Chicago —_Los Angeles 

San Francisco Montreal Toronto 


Nurses’ caps, 15e to 50c¢ 


and all occasions. 


1 & From the famous White Rock 
Mineral Springs, Waukezha, 

Wis. Office, 100 Broadway, N.Y, 

Harper's Bazar, April, 1915 
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Beauty is 
as 

Beauty 

Appears 


HERE is no such thing as artificial beauty. As Madame 
Helena Rubinstein herself says—and she should know, 
for she is accepted as the greatest beauty-specialist in 
the world—‘‘either it isn’t beautiful or it isn’t artificial.” 
Feminine facial attractiveness is a thing to be developed, not 


‘6 


to be merely 


devoutly wished for.” Almost every woman 


has the potentialities of real charm and clearness of complex- 
ion beneath her skin—it only remains to bring them out, to 
make the richness of beauty appear instead of remaining 
hidden beneath a muddy, colorless, or roughened tissue. 


For, in the first analysis, the 
skin is the revealer of beauty— 
the conveyor of it, if you please. 
\h, but right here is where ign )- 
rance or faulty advice gets in its 
desperate work and wrecks many 
a promising complexion! Bad 
soap—bad water—bad cosmetics 
and rouges—pore-clogging greases 
masquerading under the names of 


the word—its mission is not to 
“put on” a show of “artificial 
beauty,” but to bring to actual 
appearance the inherent beauty 
of every woman’s face. 

VALAZE may be had direct 
from Madame Helena Rubinstein 
at her establishment, the Maison 
de Beauté Valaze, 19 East 49th 
Street, New York City, at prices 


Pe Worn a palm Beach 


Roses flourish o 
majority of even’ 
frocks. A garland 
pink roses acts as 
shoulder strap to th: 
sleeveless bodice o 
silver cloth topping a 
skirt built up of silver 
lace ruffles and a plaited 
blue tulle tunic. 





face-creams—the use of these far less than the international 
‘' "ages destroy or hamper the reputation it enjoys would seem 
natural charm of a woman’s to warrant—in pots at 

beauty. But the use of Madame $1.26 
Rubinstein’s VALAZE, the Beau- 1-25» 


Even the lorgnette To be ame régle in the 

morning On |ihe sands the 3 
women Wear }inen frocks. A © 
snappy modell of white linen J 
was made pathiicularly good- a 
looking by thie tier upon | 
tier of scalloh.og flounces, § 
each outlined iB, Hague blue © 
braid. The bdh gice, straight 

and loose fitting, has a | 


brigade smiled with approv- 
al when the wearer of this 


2.25 and $6.00 
aan cc” « , _— airy creation strolled into 
» SI ™ ameasamninine tte ‘“ 7 ii ; re : 
tifying Skin-food, counteracts the VALAZE” has been used for i cieteaeenl ak ts Manele 


evil done by them; they work in- years by the best-known women | it Givens Seuiienal 
sinuatingly, perhaps unknown to of aristocratic and royal circles grey taffeta banded in black 
the victim; VALAZE restores— abroad. Its effectiveness is at- , 

° > : ; ‘i velvet were tunics of grey 
stimulates—preserves. Its effect- tested with unstinted praise and 
ive results are noticeable in a enthusiasm by thousands upon 
striking manner. This marvelous thousands of grateful friends. It 
preparation insures the continu- is absolutely without a peer. Just 
ation of the delicate, pearly com- as a good complexion is the foun- 
plexion of Youth—tones up and dation of real beauty, VALAZE is 
nourishes the weakened tissues undeniably the foundation of a 
against which the blight of age good complexion. As a matter 
and carelessness has begun. It is _ of fact there 7s no secret of beauty 
not a “make-up” in any sense of —but VALAZE! 


tulle as vapourous as smoke, 
only the silver roses seem- 





ingly holding them to earth. double row of B white linen 
The girdle of green metallic 
cloth practically formed the 


corsage. 


buttons rimmed in blue, and 
the collar and 
bound in blue. 


cuffs are 


\t Madame Rubinstein’s Maison de Beauté Valaze, treatments are 
administered for the removal of wrinkles, crowsfeet, coarseness of skin, 
puffiness under the eyes, blackheads, and other complexion defects. The 
New York establishment rad‘ates the same elegance, the same Spirit of 
Beauty as her famous salons in London and Paris—where for years the 
most beautiful women on the Continent have entrusted the care of their 
facial appearance to Madame Helena Rubinstein. Queens, princesses, 
celebrated artistes, and leaders of high society—all acknowledge her to 
be the World’s Greatest Beauty Culturist. 

Madame Rubinstein’s brochure, ‘‘ Beauty in the Making " (Comment se fait la 
beauté) will be sent free with every pot of her VALAZE Beautifying Skin-food. It 

mtains a catalog also of her many other helps to complexion purity. 


15 East 49th Street 
New York City 
24 Grafton Street 255 Rue Saint Honore 


London Paris 


ERTHA' 


GOWNS 


17-19 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 























is showing 


THE LATEST MODELS 


for 


SPRING and SUMMER 


Mrs. HAmilton Wilkes Cary wore 4 
top-coat f rose-coloured crépe de Chine 
which brotsght the glint of envy into the 
eyes of all ‘the women who saw it. It was 
cut with a tipple skirt section and was belted 
with a créjye de Chine sash nonchalantly 
looped in the’ back. 


One of the most effective morning 
costumes was of black and white striped 
linen bordered in black and white checker- 
board. The bolero, with long panel in the 
back, reveals the white linen blouse with 
vestee embroidered in red. The barnyard 
straw sailor has red straw flowers. 
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So many of New York's society women 
have raved about the odor of Glebeas 
Flowers that we have imported Glebeas 
own perfume. Glebeas Inspiration. 
The sofl, seductive odors of the real flowers 
are bewitching. Petite sample bottle 


10 cts. 


Glebeas 


Inspiration 


In these selected 
odors of the rar- 
est delicacy. 


Inspiration 
Violet 
Postpaid $1.00 


As refreshing as 
the freshly plucked 
flower, just a hint 
of the green leaf too. 












Royal Rose 
Postpaid $1.00 
Is the heart of the 


rose, where the busy 
bee always lights. 
Nature knows its 
own. 


Lily of the 
Valley 
Postpaid $1.00 


Recalls the old-fashioned garden, its 
shaded nook and tender memories. It's 
soft and true. 


Exact Size 


$1.00 Bottle 


Thisis the concentrated essence and has much per- 
manency. A bottle for $1.00 will last for months, 


Austro-Hungarian Co. 
6 East 30th St. New York 
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No. 2 


The rendezvous of a large and 


well-groomed, youthful complexion. 


tions—the very best that science 


visit the New York Salon. 


i MARY 
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YOU Know 


MARY GREY? 


Have you ever visited her Dainty Salon, 
East 46th Street, 


women who desire the most skilled scientific treatment insuring a . 


The sole home of the noted Mary Grey Toilet Prepara- 


THE MARYGREY HOMETREATMENT BOX ~_ |; 


has been designed for those who, on account of distance, cannot : 

Contains Mary Grey Cleansing ( 
Cream, Retiring Cream, Muscle Oil, Skin Tonic, Medicated i | 
Liquid Face Powder, Facial Cloths, Etc. “2 


Sent prepaid with full directions for use on receipt of $5.00 u 
| Mary Grey’s* ‘Book of Real Beauty”’ will be sent free on request. Address I 


: (Dept. B), No. 2 East 46th Street 
Telephone Murray Hill 3014 
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New York? 


select clientele of discriminating 





and experience have yet devised. 











GREY | 


New York City 
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Al 
N A} 
N N 
’ \ JHETHER your | 
maid opens the |\ 
door, waits on the table, |/ 
A or does general housework, be A 
IN sure her appearance contributes A 
: to the atmosphere of your home, 1 
\ y 
A Dix-Make Uniforms for Nurses and iA 
‘ Maids are inexpensive, though they A} 
N are recognized as the best obtainable. IN| 
< Worn in leading homes, hotels and A 
hospitals everywhere. Model illus- Al 
a trates one of our W| 
many Maid Uni- A 
form styles, No y 
296, price $3.00. 
We also make 
N the celebrated 
9 Dix-Make House 
N ‘ \¥ and Porch 
Dresses. In 





many modish 
and taste 
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WRITTEN AT SPECIAL REQUEST OF 


3 PUBLICITY DEPARTMENT 


OF THE 


PANAMA-PACIFIC 
EXPOSITION 


CALIFORNIA 


THE WONDERFUL! 





CALIFORNIA 
THE WONDERFUL 
By Edwin Markham 


A historical and descriptive work of 
supreme interest. 
Sixty-four pages of illustrations. 
Price $2.50 net. 





By ROBERT and ELIZABETH 
SHA CKLETON 


FOUR ON A TOUR 
IN ENGLAND 


me " 
BOOK for those who have been 
in England, who expect to go to 
‘ igland, or who at least want to 
now all about it with the idea that 
they may go. 
oulc , i i 
gi It shoul 1 prove particularly interest- 
ng to the motorist, for it contains com- 
— information as to roads, expenses, 
a1 = a bY 
malty . baggage, hotels, and details of 
tavel generally—and not told in a dry 
or didactic manner. 4 
>. . ° ; 
; I rofusely illustrated, and a map in 
Colors showing the route. Handsomely 


bound in cloth and boxed. 











At $2.50 net. 





HEARST’S INTERNATIONAL 
Liprary Co., NEw YorK 
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che ape ere Sign your name....... 
Cosmopolitan, 119 W. goth St., N. Y. ¢ 


Quite probably, some time or other. 
Penrod, his projects, escapades, “ love 
affairs,” will bring happy recollections of 
the time when you, too, were a youngster. 
Everybody is talking about these new 
“kid” stories. “The best since Tom 
Sawyer” is their enthusiastic praise. 


Booth Tarkington’s 


inimitable humor has made Penrod a real 

oy. His stories contain more fun than a 
bag of monkeys. Your sides will fairly 
ache with mirth when you read them and 


Street.... jas 


Did This Ever Happen To 





... Tear on this line... . 





© Cosmopolitan 


You ? 


see the snub-nosed urchins and wistful 
‘ - a 
puppy dogs in Worth Brehm’s illustrations. 

If you want a good laugh, read in the April issue 
how Georgie Bassett, “‘the best boy on the block,” 
was initiated into Penrod’s great secret society 
“The Innapenent Order of Infadality.” wp id 
write your name below, tear off the bottom of this 
page carefully, enclose in an envelope, and mail it 
to us with a quarter. 

We will do the rest. You will be promptly 
entered to receive the next three months of Cos- 
mopolitan. Remember, you can have your money 
back, no questions asked, if you don’t think this 
Penrod tale the best story of a boy you ever read. 


Cosmopolitan 
119 West 40th Street New York, N. Y. 






. Mail today...... Ay 
‘ H. B. 4-15 
for the enclosed 25 cents (stamps or coin), send me Cosmopolitan for the next three months. 


ful styles 
for all sizes 











Sold by leading 
stores, nm many 
styles for all sizes 


HENRY A. DIX 
& SONS CO.. 
Dix Building } 
New York ZA) 
Ay 
A} 
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Write for desired 
Style Book 

S 1—House Dresses 

S 2—Nurse Uniforms 

S 3—Mald Uniforms 

































fj 
No, H—1411 

Black, and 
white striped 
silk and cot- 
ton fabric. 
Designed in 
acoatee el- 
fect, collar, 
vestee anc : 
cuffs trimmed with a lace Venise edge. Vestee 
finished off with satin piping and insert of 
contrasting color, set with metal buttons at 
lower edge. Skirt laid in plaits at waist, fin- 
ished off by a satin belt. rimmed at bottom 
with a wide crosswise fold. Sizes 16-44. 


Price, prepaid, $8.50 


Smart Frocks Direct By Mail To You 


CARLETON COSTUMES are de- 
signed and made in our own work- 
rooms, and sold by MAIL ONLY. 
Every model is an authentic 
style and sensibly priced. 
Carrying charges are prepaid. 
Remittance by check or money 
order required. MONEY CHEER- 
FULLY REFUNDED IF YOU 
ARE NOT PLEASED. 

For the convenience of patrons visiting 
New Verk, dlagiey antsy rooms 


Write for Booklet of Additional Styles 
showing Samples of Materials. 


(arleton Costumes 


286 Fifth Avenue, 
Room 1001 New York City 
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A Goodwin Corset 
at $3.50 


HIS announcement will be welcomed by 

thousands of women who have denied 
themselves the pleasure and satisfaction of the 
corset they have wanted because the lowest price 
at which 


The . 


CORSET 
could be obtained has been Five Dollars. 


This $3.50 garment embraces the principles of construction 
which have made the Goodwin corset farrous from one end of 
the country to the other. It 1s attractive and in every respect 
worthy of its position in the Goodwin line. 


The wearer is assured of that beauty of line and grace of 
poise, with bodily freedom and comfort, which only the natural 
body-line corset can produce 


In the desirable lengths, front lace, adequately boned, 
this model will enable women to secure the utmost in corset 
satisfaction. 


Other models and fabrics up to $50. 


Write for Catalog V showing all new Goodwin garments 
photographed on living models. Measurement-blanks 
enable us to accurately fit by mail those who cannot come 
to our shops. which are located in most large cities. 


Corsets of Every Description 


373 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Chicago 57 E. Madison St. San Francisco 330 Sutter St. 
Kansas City ee Bldg. Los Angeles 220 W. Fifth St. 
Indi lit ylvania St. Spokane 349 Peyton Bldg. 





S. H. Camp & Co., Manufacturers, Jackson, Mich. 


! 
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Discipline 
Continued from page 15) 


the room. More than blind obedience was 
shown here. Such discipline could only be 
kindled by some fierce passion—the spirit of 
war which still lingered in this poor damaged 
head and made the soldier feel that he must 
obey even if it killed him. 

Strangely enough, notwithstanding the won- 


land. Last August how many of us were 
novices in the work we wished to take jn 
hand—from the organising of real workin 
committees to the management of full-blown 
hospitals! The women in charge of m any 
voluntary hospitals, particularly oe who 
went abroad, have had to learn the bitter 
derful technical appliances of modern warfare, lessons of patience and obedience to the au- 
| force alone will not win the day. The part thorities before they were a!lowed to Le of 
| played by the spirit is as strong as it wasin any active use. It must be confessed that, 
the hand-to-hand fights of the early Crusades. at first, a spirit of free lance and adventure 
It has increased rather than diminished. permeated most of this voluntary aid. An 

The great bravery evinced by both sides unfortunate officer who went <9 the front jin 
in the present struggle, is another proof that charge of the personnel of one of these hos- 
the inward spirit has much to do with the  pitals, told me he had such a terrifying ex- 
fighting tenacity displayed. perience that even the horrors of the battle- 


Sometimes, however, this inward spirit field seemed to pale before it! Each of the 





has a little too much to do with it! Itmani- twenty charming society ladies, who com- 
fests itself in the wrong direction. And here posed the hospital unit, had a theory of her 
it may not be amiss to recall an experience own on the subject of nursing and hos spital 
1 had when I went to South Africa with the management, and a fixed idea as to the precise 
hospital ship ‘Maine,’ at the time of the spot where this particular unit should be estab 
Boer War. Our staff on board, apart from _ lished. Happily a couple of months of en- 
the crew, was composed of military men, forced patience and submission to discipline 
St. John Ambulance men, American surgeons, led to a wonde rful change. These rebellious 
female nurses, and male nurses from the Mills’ ones have “lived and learned,” with the re- 


school. These heterogeneous elements worked sult that they now form an integral part of 
fairly well together, but our comparative an efficient, hard-working hospital. 


It stands to the credit of America to say 
that one of the most successful ambulances 


reached without a certain 
part of those in au 


harmony was not 
amount of tact on the 


thority. The British contingent, accustomed at the front is that under Professor Norton, 
as they were to rigid discipline, obeyed all of Boston, and the reason one of the staff 
orders from superior officers without a mur- gave me for this success, was simply that 


they ‘“‘went where they were told and did 
what they were told” by the authorities, 
Consequently, this corps is in a very privi- 
leged position, and at this moment is giving 
a praiseworthy lead to many others. Dis- 
cipline, of course, has been the key-note of 
its efficiency. 

There are times in the lives of even the 
most unruly of us when we must, perforce, 


mur, whereas the Americans evidently thought 
that to carry out an order without an argu 
ment was derogatory to the American spirit 
of independence, forgetting that as John 
Inglesant said: ‘When on duty the first 
instinct of a gentleman is to obey.’ 

But though we Americans are perhaps too 
prone to want our own way in most things 
and, therefore, do not make good subordi- 


nates, at the same time we must not forget submit to the yoke of discipline; othe rwise, 
that, as an English general told me the other inevitably we go under. Discipline is one 
day, there is no finer example of discipline of the supreme laws of life, without which 


the work of the world would never be done. 
Even the worst of us must have a standard, 
lower than which we will not fall, and having 
set ourselves that standard we must discipline 
ourselves so that we can say with the navy: 
“Thou shalt not criticise but obey.” 


than the West Point cadet, which goes to 
show that Young America, when once his 
spirit is in the work, can equal the most 
rigidly disciplined German in obedience. 

rhe present war has yielded many a fruit- 
ful lesson in discipline to us women in Eng- 


and the Man 


Continued from page 18) 


Clothes 


ing with the District Police-Inspector about a “The Early Victorian drawing-room, with 
burglary they’ve had three doors away. So the green rep furniture and the Berlin wool 
1 got Tottles—that’s his name, my lady work curtains—a pattern of macaws and 
quite easy, not being on a lead.’ dahlias, I understood—was in partial dark- 
Telling the maid the promised ten pounds Only the wax candles in the crystal can- 
should be hers that night, Lady Tewsminster delabra on the marble mantel-shelf were 
snatched the struggling ‘Tottles’ from the alight, no electric illuminations bein’ per- 
enveloping apron and swept back to her draw- mitted on the premises. 
ing-room to carry out her plan. ‘Peachie, “De Peauchamp-Walmerdale—dog under 
dear,’ she said as she entered, ‘it would be fright- his arm—took up a commandin’ position on 
fully sweet of you if you would run in next the hearth-rug, also worked in Berlin wool, i 
door and carry this little beast to its owner, front of a small, mysterious and palely ow 
Miss Shyne. Insist on seeing her; do not ling fire. As he did so the foldin’ doors oppo- 
give the animal into any other hands; do not site, communicating with the boudoir, slowly 
wear your hat or an overcoat. Lam firm upon opened, and Miss Jane Ann Shyne, spinster, 
this; and remember,’ she fixed her large, ex aged seventy, saw before her the long-dead 
pressive eyes full upon her brother’s face, romance of her youth, resuscitated from the 
‘remember, she has nearly two hundred thou- ashes of—wherever long-dead romances are 
sand pounds, and your fate is in your own deposited, dear fellers. There was a faint 
hands! . . . Go! feminine scream—quite Early Victorian in 
“Rather bewildered by Lady Tewsminster’s character—a rustle of old- fashioned satins— 
almost tragic address, De Peauchamp- an outburst of joyous barks from Tottles, a 
Walmerdale took the wriggling Tottles, left strong, bewildering perfume of lavender water 
the house, and carried out his instructions to (triple extract), and the old lady sank, liter- 
the letter. The loss of Tottles had been dis- ally sank, upon the white Irish poplin vest 
covered. Miss Shyne’s establishment was that added style and cachet to De Peauchamp- 
topsy-turvy when he arrived, servants tearing Walmerdale’s uncommonly fetchin’ costume. 
up and down stairs, the confidential attendant ‘‘What more, dear fellers? The couple were 
in tears ona hall chair, Miss Shyne in hysterics united yesterday at St. Neot’s, Knightsbridge. 
in her Early Victorian boudoir, the remaining Every penny is settled on De Peauchamp- 
dogs barking their heads off, and the very Walmerdale, and Lady Tewsminster says she 
devil to pay. But the arrival of De Peau- can now die happy, her dear boy being pro- 
champ-Walmerdale, dear fellers, caused a lull vided for, for life. She naturally claims the 
in the storm. Faithful to his instructions, he honours of the affair! Quite so, but without 
refused to give up the dog, except to its mis- the clothes where would the man have been? 
tress, and afte: a feint or two of departure, D’ye foller me, dear fellers? In my poor opin- 
Miss Shyne gave in and ordered her fate, as it ion, the principal factor in the making of De 
turned out to be—d’ye foller me?—to be Peauchamp-Walmerdale’s fortune was the 
shown upstairs. Man Behind the Shears. Do you foller me? 


ness. 


The Saving Grace of Humour 


NE time a year or so ago, Mr. Whitcomb he will see me. Just giv e him this card and 
O Riley was confined to his bed for several I will wait for an answer. 
days, due to the effects of a very late Several minutes passed and the maid re- 

and rich dinner he had attended. Albert J. turned. She gave back the card to the wait- 
Beveridge, then United States Senator from ing senator and again told him that Mr. Riley 
Indiana and one of Mr. Riley’s most inti- would not be seen. Mr. Beveridge walk 
mate friends, happened to be in Indianapolis along the street slowly feeling rather hurt. 
at the time. He heard of “Bill’s” illness and Suddenly he realized that he still carried the 
though he was hard pressed for time went over card he had sent up to the poet friend and 
to call on the poet. A very important maid that there was something written on it. He 
answered his ring. She was new and did not raised it nearer to his eyes and read ‘ ‘Too 
know the Senator. much beverage already. Bill.” The hurt 

“You can’t see Mr. passed away with the humour of the message 
won’t see no one, sir.” 


and it is one of the favourite stories of Mr. 
“Well,” replied Senator Beveridge, “Ithink Beveridge. 


Riley; he is ill and 
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Playtime 
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Write to Jane Jarvis of Harper’s Bazar 


A—Daughter of The Empire frock of hand- 

emtroidered French linen. Detachable 

guimpe of crossbarred batiste. Wide crush 

sash of satin. Colours, light blue, pink, white. 
Sizes 4 to 12 years 


$7.50 


B The Betsey. Of blue chambray, smocked 
in white; belt, collar and cuffs of white 
pique. Other colours, tan and pink. 

Sizes 6 to 12 years 


$2.85 


~Gingham frock, with collar and cuffs of 

white ramie linen, and belt of suede. 

Coiours, blue, pink, green and brown checks. 
Sizes 10 to 15 years 


$3.95 


D—An ideal play dress of gingham in 
Scotch plaids or small checks, with de- 
tachable guimpe of white dotted Swiss. 
The frock may be ordered, too, in plain 
percales of any colour. 

Sizes 8 to 14 years 


$2.95 


E The Peggy Suspender Dress, of percale, 
with white blouse. Colours, rose, white, 
penhagen and brown. 
Sizes 6 to 14 years 


$2.95 


There is no charge for this service. 
ERE are togs for little tots, the newest and prettiest things 
of the season, personally chosen by Jane Jarvis from 
leading Fifth Avenue Shops as striking examples of 

advanced styles and exceptional values. 


This selection of playtime clothes is commended to all our 
thousands of friends, and especially to those who have felt in- 
spired to write us so many kindly appreciative letters regarding 
this service. 


Should there be anything you require at any time for the costume 
or the home—should you feel that you wish to take advantage of 
the splendid buying opportunities afforded by the great New 
York stores and specialty shops—do not hesitate to write the 
Bazar. 


Extending to all my old friends and new, a cordial Easter 
greeting, 


JANE JARVIS, Director 


F—The newest bloomer suit for little | irls 
cut to give the appearance of a little iull 
skirt. The material is ripplette, with a 
featherstitched collar and cuffs of white 
madras. Colours, pink, brown, pale blue 
and white stripe. 
Sizes 3'% to7 years 
Sizes 8 to 9 years 


G—Gretchen frock of white dimity, hand- 
smocked in blue or rose, or of pink or blue 
chambray smocked in white. 
Sizes 3'4 to7 years 
Sizes 8 to 9 years 
H—Miss Jackey Tar’s play suit of drill. 
Navy blue skirt, with white blouse trimmed 
with blue to match the skirt. 


Ages 6 to 12 years 
I—Party frock of white batiste elaborately 


smocked in pale blue or old rose, with sash of 
satin ribbon to match smocking. 


Sizes 6 to 12 years 


J—Middy suit of chambray, the trousers, 
collar and cuffs are of blue or brown, the 
blouse of the same colours striped with white. 


Sizes 2 to 8 years 


Harper’s Bazar Personal Shopping Service 


No. 


1100—119 West 


Fortieth Street, 


New York 
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Gy HOUBIGANT 


A perfume rich as gold, vivid and glow- 
ing as a flame. Full of color and in- 
tensity, the splendor of princely blooms, 
the radiance of the midsummer noon. 


HOUBIGANT’S IDEAL PARFUM 
is compelling in its influence. It adds 
a strong alluring power to the identity 
of the woman who attaches it to 
herself. 


———— 
——— 


— 


At dealers and our stores: 


ce _ 


Extract Talcum Powder 

Toilet Water Sachet 

Face Powder Sachet Envelopes 
Soap 





Sample bottle of this perfume sent on 
receipt of 20 cents } 


PARK & TILFORD 
NEW YORK ' 
Sole Agents y the Goited States 


an anada 
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In Our Candies 


ILL as instantly delight YOU, 


as they have met and satisfied 


Cy the requirements and the tastes 
siPas of men, women and children in our 
fastidious, great Metropolitan centers 
—in the widest, most exacting social 


spheres—and of the critical but true 
: i candy-lover everywhere. 

i 

i PARK & TILFORD 

j Chocolates and Bonbons 


strongly and clearly impress upon 
everyone that indefinable “something 
good” created from pure and excellent 
qualities and moulded into forms 
“temptingly delicious.” 


“¢ Now sold by 6000 Agents in the 
United States, and at our stores and 
all places of importance in New York. 





MT i 
2 





A colored booklet of our new series of hand- 
some gift boxes gladly mailed you. Give 
your dealer’s name. 


PARK & TILFORD 


NEW YORK 
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Unusual Excellence : 
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“On the morning 
after the night be- 
fore,” the bottle of 
bromo seltzer may 
prove a very good or lily of the 
friend, and it can 
be carried easily in bouquet 
and lily sprays 
Hungarian Co 


the travelling bag in 
this leather case. 


” ACH complexion demands a different 
E treatment,” explained Madame Rub- 
instein. ‘Sound logic,” you will say. 
Yes, but how many of the specialists in the 
art of making women beautiful, appreciate 
its potency? And still fewer are the special- 
ists with sufficient knowledge to administer 
these different treatments. Madame Rubin- 
stein has gained the knowledge which has 
brought to her a world-wide reputation in 
the hardest of 
schools experi- 
ence. In Paris, 
London, Petrograd 
and the other Eu- 
ropean capitals she 
has treated the 
complexions of 
women famed for 
their beauty on 
the stage, in ex- 
clusive social cir 
cles, in the world 
of fashion, every- 
where where beau 
ty is an asset. And 
she understands 
the skin of women 
as the surgeon 
knows the anatomy 
of his patients. 
Of money, of 
time, even of her 
very life’s blood, 
Madame Rubin- 
stein has given 
lavishly so that 
her clients may 
have only the best 
of beautifiers. Lit- 


tle wonder that 

she is astounded generous assortmen 
at the refusal of from the Parfumerie 
American chem- and $5.00. 

ists to take the 

time she deems 


necessary in compounding her preparations. 
That any one should expect a chemist to take 
a month in making a cream or lotion is beyond 
their comprehension, regardless of the com- 
pensation offered to them. The high cost of 
the ingredients is another endless source of 
wonderment to these chemists educated in 
the school where the motto is “‘the most at 
the least cost in the shortest time.” But 
Madame Rubinstein is surmounting all dif- 
ficulties, and the preparations she is offering 
to her American clients are compounded in 
the same way and from the same high grade 
ingredients as those that have brought 
beauty to so many women. 

The same minute attention to detail is 
shown in supplying the beauty preparations 
to her clients. Though she may recommend 
the same cream—Valaze Beautifying Skin- 
food—to a woman with a dry skin and an- 
| other with a moist skin, she will give entirely 
| different directions for its application. This 
food for the skin combines skin toning with 
beautifying properties, and sells for $1.25 and 
$2.25 a pot. 

The woman with a distressing “‘shine’’ on 
her face will find a world of comfort in Valaze 
Liquidine ($1.50 and $2.75 a bottle), while 
her neighbour suffering from acne — disfig- 
uring black-heads which Madame Rubin- 
stein finds very prevalent here—will be spared 
many a secret heart-ache by the use of 
Valaze Paste, which closes the enlarged pores 
and keeps the skin in a healthy, clear con- 
dition. 

To cleanse the face thoroughly there is 
Novena Créme (75 cents and $1.50), which 

Harper’s Bazar will 
’ There is no extra c 


96 





buy 






































The Glebeas Inspiration rose 


will give the true fragrance to a 
of Sweetheart 





A week-end box containing an unusually 


Another good 
friend to the bride 
is the bottle of 
smelling salts 
which Mark Cross 
shows stowed away 
buds in a leather casethat 
from the Austro- may be slipped into 
" the travelling bag. 


valley essence 


not only digs out the dirt, but at the same 
time allays any irritation produced by the 
sun or wind. You may counteract the chem- 
ical action of the sun’s rays on the skin and 
prevent freckles, sunburn, and tan by rubbing 
into the skin before going outdoors Novena 
Sunproof Créme ($1.00 and $3.00). 

These are only few of the good things 
Madame Rubinstein has in store for you, and 
if you can’t drop in and _ talk with her, a 
letter will bring to 
you much cheering 
information. 


Grandmother's 
Garden in 
Perfume 


A man, wise in 
the lore of nature 
as in that of books, 
once told me that 
of the five senses 
the sense of smell 
was most closely 
connected with 
happy memories. 
Think a_ minute, 
‘and I believe you 
will agree with 
him. Let your 
thoughts wander 
to grandmother's 
garden where you 
spent so many of 
childhood’s — care- 
free hours. What 
memory rises most 
vividly out of the 
past? Is it the rec- 
ollection of the 
birds singing, or of 
the bright colours 
of the flowers, or 
again of the nectar 
of the luscious 
fruits? Isn't it 
rather the fragrance of the roses, the alluring 
aroma of the lilies, and the subtle odour of 
the violets? 

And to reproduce faithfully this life blood 
of the flowers is the most difficult feat in the 
art of perfume. The very heart of the rose 
has disclosed its secret to man—to the man 
it should be added. And he has captured 
and imprisoned it, this true essence which 
Nature gave to the fairest of her children, 
ini a little phial. There is no alcohol, noth- 
ing to weaken or to dilute its strength, 
and a drop, a mere fraction of a drop if 
it were possible to divide it, is sufficient 
to take you right back to that lovely old 
rambling rose garden where jacks and tea 
roses, white and pink posies, grew together 
in one prickly but never to be forgotten 
mass. ; 

Even the delicate, seductive fragrance ol 
the lily of the valley has been as cleverly re- 
produced. And it is the real old-fashioned 
lily of the valley, as you discovered it many, 
many years ago, way down in the corner of the 
garden. You seem to catch a whiff of these 
green leaves and of the refreshing dampness 
which always made you long to bury y‘ yur head 
far into its cool depths. . 

Nor has the fleeting perfume of the violet 
proved too evasive for this investigator inte 
Nature’s secrets. He has taken the modest 
little blossom straight from her hiding place, 
the green leaves helping to conceal her purple 
head, and he has given to us the true essence 
of this little cluster. And the price—it 5 
ridiculously modest—for a phial costing 4 
dollar will last you for months. 


t of toilet necessities 
Riviera sells for $2.50 


these things for you 


this service 


any of 
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you will find that 

actresses, all of whom must give the very best 
possible care to their hair and dare not take the least 
chance with its beauty, have come to use 


CANTHROX 


SHAMPOO 


Not a makeshift, but for head washing only 


N dressing rooms of theatres 


Canthrox quickly dissolves and removes dandruff, excess oil and 
dirt, while the effect is to stimulate the scalp to perfect health 
which always guarantees beautiful hair. It produces a massy 
fluffiness, which makes the hair seem much heavier than it is, 
and every strand has a silky lustre and softness that makes 
doing up the hair a pleasure. 

15 Exhilarating Shampoos for 50c at Your Druggist’s 
This is about three cents per shampoo. No good hair 


wash costs less; none is more easily used. Just dissolve 
a teaspoonful of Canthrox in a cup ‘of hot water and your 


shampoo is ready. 
‘To prove that Canthrox 


Free Trial Offer: is the most pleasant, the 


most simple, in all ways the most effective hair wash, we 
gladly send one perfect shampoo free to anv address. 


H. S. Peterson & Co. 


212 W. Kinzie St., Dept. 24 Chicago, Illinois 
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Did you ever 
have your 


FACE PLASTERED? 


It’s a weird experience—undergoing ‘“‘facial treatment,” some- 
times. ‘I literally had to scrape the crez am and powde r off my 
face,” said a woman who had hazarded a “treatment” at one 
place. Of course, if a transformation after an hour's treat- 
ment is really expected, one cannot complain if it is ac hieved. 
But if the actual betterment of the skin and complexion is 
sought, then one should go to Darsy’s. 


Here the face and neck are given the attention their condition 
requires. The entire contour as we as the skin receives 
remedial treatment with results that are permanent as well as 
gratifying. The excellent lotions and ointments of the famous 
French savant, Dr. Dys, are used, and the treatments ($2 eac 

cost no more than the “‘ powder and paste” kind. Try them. 


Write for Dr. Dys’ free 52-page advice book. 


V. DARSY - 





Have you tried Dr. Dys’ POUDRE 
PRINTANIERE, “ Ideale”? 
Exquisite ! $1.60 a box 

merican Branch 
Dept. B, ia’ West 47th St., New York 








New York 


ys ill 


Most elaborate display 
of original gowns, Wraps 
and tailored suits. 


Paris 








26 East 55th Street 
NEW YORK 
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19015 

















Lamson & 


Summer. 
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Price 








Let us mail you our new and beautiful Catalog, 
Theatre of Fashion,” 


white, 
half-belted. 
Hat No. B 134 
be worn any shape or rolled to put in pocket. Price 
Coat No. B 65—English Walking Coat of black and white, 
Also in brown and white and gray and whitechecks. Pric 
Hat No. B 141- 
with black and sand-color ribbon and feather fancy at rien SOD 
1 


66 BEDFORD STREET 
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y COAT 
e= — B65 
COAT B60 fF $ 32 
$1350 vy 


Created By Our Own 


Style Service 


Our own representatives in Paris and London, our own 
force of style interpreters and skilled designers in New 
York and Boston—all these are at the direct command of 


Hubbard’s customers. 


“The 
showing creative styles for Spring and 
These are styles you will not find everywhere— 


they are the originals that others will imitate, the exclusive 
models cree 


ited especially for us. 


Look at the dashing models illustrated above: 


Coat No. B 59—Smart Coat of Vicuna Cloth, shown in black and 
blue check. 
and white, 


Silk-lined throughout. May be had also in black 
golden brown and black mixtures and Covert Cloth, 
$26.50 


Hat No. B 139—Sand-color silk crown and brown moire facing. 
Trimme d with clusters of silk flowers in contrasting colors. 
SP atew hae dion. a a Win AOR OLN erelel ED Adee bad erie $12.00 

Coat No. B 60—Sports Coat of white corduroy, unlined. Colors: 


corn, putty, salmon, blue, 
Very fashionable. 
-White Japanese 


green, purple. Patch pockets; 
SRS rae $13.56 
Rice Straw, Panama Style. Can 
WE. <eave $6.00 
unlined. 
e $32.00 
‘heen 


—Putty Color Straw. Black satin facing. 


You may order direct from this advertisement with guar- 
antee of thorough satisfaction or money refunded. 
bust measure for coats. 


Give 


Goods sent on approval on receipt of reference to any 
National Bank or reputable business house. 
to write for beautiful Spring 
Coats, Raincoats, Hats, ete. 
Fill out and mail the coupon below: 


Lamson & Nabbacd 


Do not fail 
Catalog of Coats, Sports 
Mailed free on request. 


New England’s Leading Furriers 
BOSTON, MASS. 


LAMSON & HUBBARD Mail Order Dept, 
66 Bedford Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your Spring Ouetes showing new styles in 
Coats, Panama and Tailored Hats, etc 


Name 


Address 
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Cord 


Tires 
As Goodyear Makes Them 


An 11-Year Evolution 








All-Weather 
Tread 





For Electrics 


And for 


Gas Cars 


The Goodyear Cord Tire is the result of eleven 


years spent in study of this type. 


Cord Tires in 1904. 


Starting with the original 


We built our first 
-the English Cord Tire 


-we have attained something vastly superior. 
Now we have in Cord Tires, as in fabric tires, 


many exclusive merits. 


These are some features 


which you find in no other tire of this type: 


Exclusive Merits 


Oversize 
Goodyear Cord Tires will 
average 30 per cent more air 
capacity than others. And 
air is what carries the 
load. 


Many Layers 


Goodyear Cord Tires are 
made up of from 6 to 10 
cord layers, according to 
size. 


No-Rim-Cut 
These are the only Cord 


Tires in the No-Rim-Cut 
type. No hooks on the 
base to “freeze” into the 
rims. 


126-Wire Base 
These Cord Tires alone 


are held secure by vulcanizing 
126 braided piano wires 
into each tire base. 


Anti-Slip Tread 


Goodyears are the only 
Cord Tires made with an 
efficient anti-slip tread. 
These come with AIll- 
Weather treads, tough, 
double-thick, resistless. On 
wet pavements, where cars 
skid or slip in starting, such 
treads are essential. And 
their resistance to wear and 
puncture makes them best 
at any time. 


Save 14 Your Power 


Cord Tires, as built by Good- 
year, add from 25 to 30 per cent 
to the mileage of Electrics. They 
mean more speed, more radius, 
more comfort. They add so much 
in these ways that no other pneu- 
matics can be advised on these cars. 


Most Electric 


you new rims free when 
adopt these tires. 

Goodyear Cord Jires are also 
made for gasoline cars, in sizes 
34x4and up. They will fit most 


current rims. 
When you get Cord Tires for 


you 








any car, get 
car makers sup- the best there 
ply Goodyear LS are. Consult 
Cord Tires on OOD = Y any Goodyear 
request. If you dealer. Or 
now own an AKRON, OHIO ask any Good- 
Electric with year branch 
rims which —in 65 cities 


don't fit these 
Cord Tires, any 
Goodyear deal- 
er will supply 





Cord Tires | —"-* 


THE 11-YEAR TYPE 


ere 
Goodyear 
Cord Tires are 
obtainable. 








THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, 0. 


(2295) 
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(Continued from page 60) 





Another of Dean’s quaint ideas for 
the individual favours on the bride’s 
table is an orange-blossom tree which 
flourishes in a pot intended to hold 
ice cream, candies, or nuts. 








For the members of the bridal party 
to find beside their plates Dean has old- 
fashioned individual bouquets frilled 
with lace, as was the bridal bouquet 
of our great grandmother's time. 


Wedding-cake boxes in many different shapes are being shown by Dean. These 
boxes, filled with black wedding-cake and tied with white satin ribbons, have the 
entwined monograms of the bride and bridegroom embossed on the cover. They 
are placed on a table near the door and each guest takes one on leaving the house. 
An appropriate place-card for the bride’s table is Dean’s “Our New Home” covered 
with white satin and filled with cake, candies, nuts, or cigarettes. 


afternoon collation. Often the villagers 
and people on the estate are feasted at the 
same time and join in the dancing on the green. 

While the bride is dressing for departure, 
are placed in the hall 


| where, unless the bride and bridegroom have 


} 
| 


previously slipped away unbeknownst, they 
are showered with it, together with old shoes, 
before escaping to the waiting motor. Usu- 
alty the car has been thoughtfully and 
elaborately decorated with tell-tale emblems 
by an irrepressible small brother or over 
friendly ushers. But then one isn’t married 
often (at least not very often) and the more 
fun one has the longer the memory lingers. 


The following is a menu for a breakfast 


served at tables: 


Consommé en tasse 
Oyster vol-au-vent 
Chaud-froid of Chicken 
Salad of Asparagus 
Maraschino Punch 
Coffee and Champagne 


Another breakfast: 


Green Turtle Soup 
Sweetbread and Mushroom Patisserie 
Mousse of Ham Artichoke Salad 
Chestnut Parfait 


Coffee Champagne 


The following forms for cards are correct 


| at the present time. 


Church invitation: 


Mr. and Mrs. Johnson Fielding 
request the honour of 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Mercer's 
presence at the marriage of their daughter 
Susan 


to 
Mr. Archibald Motley 
on Thursday, the fifteenth of April 
at four o'clock 
at St. Philip’s Church 
in the City of New York 


Card of admittance to be enclosed with the 
invitation to the church: 


Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Mercer 
Please present this card at St.Philip’s Church 
Fifteenth Street and Fifth Avenue 
on Thursday, the fifteenth of April 


Invitation to wedding reception, to be en- 
closed with church invitation and card of 
admittance: 


Mr. and Mrs. Johnson Fielding 
request the pleasure of 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Mercer’s 
company on 
Thursday, the fifteenth of April 
at half after four o’clock 
669 Fifth Avenue 


The above cards are enclosed in an enve- 
lope on which the name of the recipient is 
written, which is then put into another 
envelope addressed and mailed, or left by 
hand. 


The following is the form for announce- 
ment cards to be sent out when the wedding 
is a small one: 


Mr. and Mrs. Johnson Fielding 
have the honour of announcing to 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Mercer 
the marriage of their daughter 
Susan 


lo 
Mr. Archibald Motley 
on Thursday, the fifteenth of April 
One thousand nine hundred and fifteen 
at 6609 Fifth Avenue 
in the City of New York 


With the invitations or announcement 
cards are sent out the visiting cards 0 
the bride and groom engraved as follows: 

Mr. and. Mrs. Archibald Motley 
will be at home after 


the fifteenth of April 779 Madison Avenue 
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THE [ VY corset 


ADVANCE INCOMPARABLE 
STYLES COMFORT 





Dye gain BY A WOMAN 


of experience and artistic skill 


THE PERFECT FOUNDATION 
FOR YOUR NEW SPRING FROCKS 


$1 -00 CREATION OF TRUE 
EXCLUSIVENESS AND 


N $2.00 
id INDIVIDUALITY. 
% $3 -00 


: $3.50 
: $5.00 
$6§-00 
j $7-50 
i $8.50 All models fitted by exper corsetieres at 
} los Mollie Mayers 
| $12" IvY CORSET STORE 
: 315° 

4 Correspondence and Mail Orders Invited 


20 
392 FIFTH AVENUE at 36th Street. NEW YORK 
Corset H Company, Mfrs., Worcester. Mass. 


POE EL 


MARKED FOR ITS 
Fetching Tailored Effects 
Effective Lingerie T-immings 
Superior Excellence of Materials 
includjag the finest silks, tricots, broches, 
coutilles 

















; to 
: $50-° __— 
f COMPLETE IVY LINES ALSO OFFERED AT: 


BULLOCK’S 
LOS ANGELES 


. M. B. STEWART GARDINER 


Walnut and 13th Sts., PHILADELPHIA 


THE KING-McLEOD CO. 
NEWPORT, R. I. 


PALMER'S CORSET STORE 
52 Winter St., BOSTON 


Main & Chippewa Sts., BUFFALO 


POMIN, 893 Market St. 
& 243 Post St., SAN FRANCISCO 
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Gs THE MARK OF QUATITY A» 

Look for this trade mark 

Woven into the back of every rug 

Oriental Designs find much 
favor when reproduced in : y/ 3 
present-day colors that ; 
avol strong contrasts. 


WHITTALL RUGS 
REPRODUCE 
RARE ORIENTALS 


in soft browns and rich 
shades of tan. The 
practical housewife calls, 
these “good wearing colors 
and admires them be- 
cause they are not only 
serviceable but also so 
thoroughly in keeping 
ee with the other furnish- 
3) ings in her home. An 

then too.Whittall Rugs 


are not expensive 











































Made in Worcester, Mass. by 


4 M.J.WHITTALL 
Sold by dealers everywhere 


aN ‘ Write for our illustrated book 
aa ** LULA fae) 1 
ie. 2 ADDRESS 


161 Brussels St. Worcester, Mass. 
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Fi EXCEPTIONAL VALUES FOR SPRING 
4 An unusual selection of smart gowns, modish hats and 





An attractive Summer afternoon 
frock of flowered chiffon, very dainty 
vest effect, high ruffled collar, white 
puffed and frilled sleeve. Skirt in 
new smart pointed effect edged with 
pleating—red and white chiffon 
7 old blue girdle and corsage of 
daisies, 


many charming accessories to complete the costume. 


Fashionable early Spring gown of dark 
blue faille embroidered in two tone 
beads, with waist inlaid in black satin. 
Vest and collar of black and white 
chiffon over lace, and button trimming 
down the front. Buttoned cuffs in 
embroidered bead effect. Graceful 
skirt of chiffon and faille. 


_ Alice Maynar 





546 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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NemeRowin 
20 West 45* Steel, 
New York City 
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Original 
Model 


Old fashions as 
transformed into the new. 









ANSCO 


CAMERAS & FILM 







No. 3A Folding Ansco. 
Pictures, 34x54 in. Prices, 
$20, $22.50,$25 and $27.50, 


depending upon equipment. 


oat 


—_—~ 


NY one who can push a 
button can get just as good 
results with an Ansco Camera, 
by following directions, as the 
man who takes pictures for a 

) living. Prove it yourself. 


















y Load an Ansco Camera with Ansco 
Film —the court-decreed original film 
—develop the film with Ansco chemi- 
cals; make your prints on Cyko, the 
prize-winning paper; the result will 
be a perfect picture of professional 
quality. 
The exact radius finder is most im- 
portant. Your dealer will demon- 
strate it to you. 
Catalog showing 
models from $2 to 
$55 from him or 
us, free upon re- 
quest. Write us for 
specimen picture 
taken with model 
you contemplate 
buying. 








PHOTO SUPPLIES 


The Sign of the 
Ansco Dealer 
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Frances Buildin 
665 dthAve New York 














Importers— 
Gowns. Blouses, 
Tailored Suits. 

















April, 1915 














Alow 


the first glance, and 
the wires fairly hum 

med with orders to 
New York for more of 
these joyful garments. 
In line, they are not 
unlike their predeces- 
sors in cloth and silk 
Jersey. They hang 
straight from the 
shoulders with a saucy 
ripple in the long skirt, 
extending I am_ told 
about thirty-six inches 
Ihe girdle, also of the 
crépe de Chine, bands 
the coats at the slightly 
lowered waist-line, and 
is knotted loosely in 
the back. Collar, cuffs 
ind pockets, all are of 
the crépe de Chine 

and a lovelier covering 
for the lingerie frocks 
would be hard to find 
Phe sketch shown on 
another page can give 
but a faint idea of the 
charm of the original. 
here is also a plaited 
silk top-coat which is 
making a bid for rec 

ognition, but it cannot 
oust the interest in the 
crépe de Chine gar 
ments. 

And they hide, only 
really to increase, the 
loveliness of the lin- 
gerie frocks Of the 
many exquisitely em 
broidered handkerchief 
linens, voiles, and fine 
batistes, the organdies 
have the first call. The 
Woman Who Knows has 
ilready added two of 
these quaint little frocks 
to her wardrobe. When 
made of the washable or 
gandie, they can live 
through the ministrations 
of the laundress, but the 
lingerie frock of to-day has 
only the slightest bowing 
acquaintance with the tub. 
In fact the name is the only claim it can make 
to being included in the realm of wash frocks, 
for nine times out of ten it is combined with 
satin, taffeta, and even velvet. 

The Woman Who Knows has one of her 
organdie frocks in tunic fashion dropped over 
a petticoat of black satin. She hesitated a 
long time before she chose it in preference to a 
circular skirt of organdie banded in black 
velvet. The demure little corsage has the 
tiny little puffed sleeves, which the belles of 
18600 affected, and a pierrot ruche of the vel- 
vet which might on a warm summer day de- 
mand the reflections of a philosopher toendure, 
but which on the opening day of the tea 
garden in the Cocoanut Grove of the Royal 
Poinciana was really comforting. 

The other organdie frock, over which the 
Woman Who Knows rhapsodized, is combined 
with purple taffeta. There is a little drop 
skirt of taffeta, cut circular, outlined in scal- 
lops, and raised several inches above the ankle, 
and over this the organdie turiic bobs and rip 
ples. Purple velvet ribbon in the Greek key 
design is used as a border. With this she 
wears white silk stockings and black slippers 
laced in purple ribbons. This is not a new 
idea, but it is in harmony with these frocks 
borrowed from other days, and really quite 
as much in the picture as the hat, one of Frag 
onard’s masterpieces, and the miniature para 
sol. Whether the Woman Who Knows will 
go a step further and add mitts I can’t prom 
iss. She should to be consistent, but she only 
pleads to being a woman, and when was a 
member of my sex consistent? 

The evening frocks must have been de- 
signed in a rose garden, for scarcely one has 
not a garland or a cluster of these blossoms. 
To be sure few of them bear even a family 
resemblance to Nature’s products, but they 
have received the courtesy of the name. As 
shoulder straps they are wonderfully effective 
for they seem to cling lovingly to the flesh, 
as if promising to hold up the corsage under 
all circumstances. A garland of pink rose- 
buds served this useful purpose on a delect- 
able little frock worn by one of the golden- 
haired beauties. The petticoat was made up 
of tier upon tier of silver lace ruffles and over 
it the plaited tulle tunic hung in long points. 
The corsage, a modified basque, was of cloth 
of silver, softened at the décolletage by tulle. 
Sleeves, of course, were a minus quantity. 
Though really very youthful in construction, 
it would not have looked foolish on an older 
woman, provided that the demon obesity had 
not claimed the wearer for a victim. 

Tulle, and still more tulle, is seen in the 
ballroom each evening; entire bolts of it 
seem to be worked into one frock, so that the 
thirty-six yards which Lady Duff Gordon 
admits she hung on pretty Mrs. Castle does 


Pantaloons! 


picture. 





Yes, they make 
the Palm Beach suit consisting 
of a black and white striped 
flannel skirt below which the 
pantaloons hang, and a man- 
nish jacket of blue serge. Waist- 
coat and watch are other mas- 
culine perquisites which have 
been borrowed to help out the 
The golf shoes, from 
Thayer McNeil Co., are of white the 
buckskin with tan strappings. 






and Aloft 


(Continued from page 44) 


not sound such a se 
tale after all. Thougt 

there are many gowns 
of grey and yellow 


dotted through the 
dancers, there are 
many, many more of 


black and of white and 
of the magpie combina- 
tion. The black gowns 
sparkle with jet and 
the white ones with 
pearls and rhinestones, 
and you must not for 
get the roses. 

All this is after the 
lights of man have 
called us in from the 
great outdoors. How 
about’ the morning 
hours, for much to my 
surprise the day really 
seems to begin before 
noon in this bewitching 
spot? Of course there 
is the dip in the ocean, 
and all who fear a tus 
sle with the waves 
have contracted the 
beach habit so that the 
great  caravansaries 
fairly empty them 
selves upon the sands 
every morning. 

The newest beach 
costume, which the 
Woman Who Knows 
tells me _ has_ been 
dubbed the Miami suit 
in New York, has pant 
aloons! Yes, real pant 

aloons, and they hang 
frankly below the skirt. 
They are joined at the 
belt to the skirt, a 
short, comfortably — full, 
circular model. While they 
may be exploited in any 
material, they are particu 
larly good to look upon in 
black and white striped 
serge or flannel. Some of 
jackets bear an un 
mistakable resemblance to 
a man’s sack coat, straight 
and seamless in the back, 
fastening slightly double-breasted, and amply 
supplied with pockets. If you would usurp all 
of man’s perquisites you will add a waistcoat, 
the watch fob of grosgrain or moire ribbon, and 
a shirt minus all the feminine frills. There are 
pockets in the skirt, too, and the temptation to 
ape the small boy and walk with the thumbs 
proudly calling attention to these lately ac 
quired accessories has proved too strong for 
several of the wearers of these swagger little 
“get ups.”’ As the Woman Who Knows adds, 
“if you are born with the Tommy air, all 
right, otherwise just don’t.” 

Before the Palm Beach season opened there 
was an underground rumour in the fashion 
world, “‘ watch ginghams.”’ It was not until 
the other morning that the Woman Who 
Knows announced with a beaming face that 
there had been something more than sawdust 
in that rumour, and if you had seen the blue 
and white checked gingham frock worn by 
one of the best dressed girls you would have 
joined in her enthusiasm. It was a little 
Empire frock, belted in white suéde, with a 
vestee and high back collar of the plain blue. 
Even the sailor was of the gingham banded in 
the blue belting ribbon now so popular. It 
wasn’t so picturesque as the French frock of 
plaid gingham, kilted, and worn with a black 
velvet bolero in imitation of the Highlander, 
but it was more wearable. 

I doubt, though, if gingham dresses will be 
substituted for those of linen. Probably be 
cause linen is scarce and consequently high in 
price, it is very much to be desired. There is 
almost a Quakerlike simplicity in some of the 
little grey linen frocks. One, which particu- 
larly pleased the Woman Who Knows, had a 
circular skirt with the yoke outlined in a cord, 

a finish, by the way, that you want to emu 
late, for Paris has given to it her approval. 
The blouse had a collar, high or low as your 
neck dictates, and cuffs of organdie, and there 

was a white kid belt with insets of black pat 
ent leather. And as the belt often makes the 
frock this season, the fancy belts with curious 
shaped insets, sometimes in bright colours, are 
an accessory to receive serious consideration. 

A red suéde belt brightened a good looking 
frock of black and white striped linen. This 

was one of the three-piece affairs which are so 
popular that they are seriously threatening 
the suit. The skirt in two plaited flounces 
was bordered in the black and white checker- 
board, and the same border outlined the 
sleeveless bolero. This was worn with a lin- 
gerie blouse of handkerchief linen, the vestee 
being of red and white embroidered linen with 
red buttons. Red straw flowers studded the 
crown of the barnyard straw sailor. Add a 
red parasol, lined with black and white 
checked silk, and you have one of the most 
admired costumes seen at Cocktail Hour. 
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Make this a er 
f V . ‘\ A resplendent collection of Exclusive Modes 
i) Motor Boat acation e awaits your selection in the advance showing of 
f a] 
i Sail away—when and where you §& Pail 
‘\\ will—with your own party, in your 2 } f} cf r) " 
A, own boat. } Clot MHOCY, “THE INFANTS’ SHOP” 
|} Refinements in construction enable // C 
» you to enjoy all the comforts and yl ¥.. ! No. 8 East 46th St., New Yerk 
| luxuries ofa sixty foot yachtaboard /§ New—distinctive—exclusive, Opposite 
$ 2 Elco Cruiser. Is . ae es 
# j the 45 foot f very moderate prices, The Ritz-Carlton 
> ie nel ae ane 4 G~ E ) () ’ 
i prepared. } ’ 2 ) Nf \) 
Staunch, seaworthy, beautiful in / 2 b OWE > VW ‘s) C-eators and Importers of 
e design and finish, the 45 foot Elco | 
e Cruiser is the highest development Made-to-order from a wide selection L Y 
a , of a cruiser yacht that can be easily \ f is Oy Seiagr- $75 aaa 
handled by one man. ' of models and fabrics, from 9/9 upward. 
If you want a smaller boat, there’s // | | Imports at less than Paris prices. OF CHARMING ORIGINALITY 
the Cruisette, the daintiest, handi- (| | Mai M d 7: $30 
est little cruiser ever built. 32 feet aison Maurice adaptations from 
o ong, engine separated from saloon, upward, ‘s 
be sleeps six: inexpensive to buy, less / 
£ inexpensive to maintain, 4 — { 
“| ', Elco Expresses “serve you on the C ) in. 9 . 
z water as the automobile does on (|, 2 CU} \ « 
: land.” Reliable, Pr eapetactd boats; ) » Q \ 
models of grace,refinementandlux- / Me 7 __ ‘ i 
ary. Bealened with the sow Eiee Street Frocks smart and chic, from $25 E 
engine, they are speedier than ever. ! upward, & ‘ => - 
Send for a copy of “‘ Marine Views”’ Evening Gowns Original and distinctive. 
and the edition de luxe— from $50 upward. 
Lis . ° 
The Cruise of the Cruisette”’ 
The Elco Company &% hy» XQUISITE Hand-Needlework, DIS 
Main Office and Works DOW itnue AND MODER 
189 Ave. A, Bayonne, New Jersey F . A F 
New York Office,  § Nassau Street For Motor and Walking. Smart English 
: and French models, from $30 upward, Write for the new Layette 
| Catalog presenting suggestions 
q of carefully assembled hand 
4 - made Layettes 
i From $55.00 to $300.00 
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Bk, Fico Cruises a THE JOSEF BASSINETTE 
ON DUTCH WHEELS 
LaGoutte-a-Goutte : BESEEEEESEEESEEESEEEEEEES S5aqaR Sees ONE OF THE NEWER DESIGNS 
RESTORES cs GRAY HAI | eae tit Rs 
t Faded or ii Featuring: Detachable Curtain 


No matter how 
gray, faded, 
ns LN or life- 
less it may be, 
only one applica- 
tion of LaGoutte- 


H. Jaeckel & Sons { ee 


f May be used up to two year 
J 
(NOTETHE) West 32nd Street ff 


. 
Nos. 16-18-20 BETWEEN ‘th AVE. & B’'WAY hh NURSERY CHINA New Import 








; a-Goutte will re- MP FOR THE NURSERY 
store the color to fl Pink, Blue. White—oval or 
any shade of Uy round basins wi h sets of 4, 5 
‘ °o ) ce Cit ing N 
black, brown, drab or red. LaGoutte-a- a pet gy sapabuieuntes 
Ky Goutte is harmle: ss, does not discolor the Al =| $11.50 to $16.50 
j scalp, makes a lovely, rich, lasting color fi 


that does not fade.or rub off on pillow. 
Makes the hair soft and glossy, with a 


STORAGE FOR FURS i 


a IMPORTED DRESS White Pique 

















‘ natural, full-of-life appearance, and it can f 
; be washed as usual. IT REQUIRES ONLY ( ul fe ene fot _ ape 
ONE APPLICATION AND NO AFTER SHAM- | [- | blusor pink Sizes 1.2.3. Girdle 
i POO IS NECESSARY; takes only a few min- ll | REMODELLING anpd REPAIRING wl ako oubsedinped $5.50 — 
r, ules, and can be applied yourself in the | J =| S odel, different embroid- 
i privacy of your home. Any one of 32 ff TELEPHONE AT SUMMER PRICES fh ery design, $5.50 to $7.50 
i shades you wish is given from the ONE MAD. 3Q h Morning, Afternoon, 
f | Party, Play and Beach 











package. Price, $1.25. postpaid. Order 
direct, or, if you’d first like to see how well 
it will appear on your hair 


Dresses, $2.25 to $45.00 
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Send me a Little Lock of Your 
Hair—I’ll Color It Without Charge 
; Cut close to head and mention shade desired. : 
i ig x call and I'll apply Pa my- SUN 
se’ ocharge t 2. 29 
eat cane eS ne ion or advice. BONNET 
L. Pierre Valligny PD 
Dept.B2,  14E.44thSt., | New York ag ey 
Pique, 
elaborately 
hand-em- 
( broidered. 
: QnUfal West SCHOOIS $3:50 
ii Fhe Spirit of the new 3 | f Others in 
line’ finds accurate A ii dense ont —— 
= in all sizes, § Sige . 
HE CHICAGO — NING EXAMINER and artistic expression Py $1.50 to l . . \ 
bas a School and College Bureau that in 1014 iN the Sprin Dis lay - . - $9.50 — e 
: ae een HOW) reques rom Prospe ctive stu- pa/T Sy NE 9s E lea md 
: selenite of Mood Frocks, Gorins ¢ SSS Ih rir 
ii 


and Wraps Ri of BD i \ 
-and,to supplement all, mie =— L =_* 
the God Corset — 


ol advertising rates furnished on ap- 
} Address Educational Bureau, Chicago 
Examiner, Chicago, Ill. 
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HE ereatest amount of paid-for life 
insurance ever secured in a single year 
by any company in the world 


$518,963,821 


was obtained during 1914 at the lowest 
expense-rate in its history by 


The Prudential 


HAS THE 


STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 





Payments to policyholders were larger than 
ever before, $39,273,810.05 


PRUDENTIAL 


THE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Jersey 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, 


President 


HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








Everybody is invited to visit the 
Prudential Exhibit on Life Insur- 
ance and Public Welfare, Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, San Francisco. 
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| back with a very slight 





The 


Observer 


Continued from page 48) 


a certain colour or cloth 
amongst all of these will 
prevail? 

The shape of the 
lounge jacket is un 
changed from the one 
correctly cut a year ago 

a normal width of 
shoulder, sufficient shape 
at the natural waist for 
daylight to be seen be 
tween the arm and the 
body, a flat effect to the 


drape in the lower part 
and absolutely no flare 
to the skirt. The sleeves 
are of medium width, 
not tight, as on a formal 
coat, and the length of 
the jacket is medium 
The double-breasted 
sacque will button with 
two or three buttons 
From a low gauge, the 
half peaked, not too 
broad lapel will curve 
to the top button that is 
to button, placed at the Pearl 
natural waist-line. On 
the single-breasted 
sacque, the gauge is also 
low and the lapels 
notched the buttons, 
one, two or three. There 
is little or no cutaway 
to the lower fronts, yet 
I feel in this feature one 
should what 
seems befitting for one. The fancy, to escape 
from the ordinary pocket, will be indulged in 
and the change pocket will appear again 
placed above the right-hand side pocket. 
rhere will be sleeves finished with a narrow 
cull and with the imitation cuff, but I think 
we shall see on the men who display the best 
taste in these matters of detail the plain sleeves 


choose 





Black calfskin boot, lower proper- 
ly varnished, and correctly finished 
white buttoned buckskin upper. 
Long vamp patent leather pump 
designed to avoid any appearance 


of effeminacy. Thomas & Blass. 


and two or three buttons—always to button 
or the sleeve which has a two-inch vent and 
no buttons 

I do not tind any change in the shape of the 
single or double-breasted waistcoat. Both 
will have their followers; but it will be a 
season, after some years, when cool looking, 
low cut, washable waistcoats will be worn 
white piqués, fine corded coloured stripes on 
white and solid colours, in cotton and linen 
materials, the colours matching or blending 
with those of the suits. 

Fashion is taking a practical hand this year 
with trousers for lounge dress, showing a 
looseness from the waist (where there are 
plaits inserted) down through the almost 
straight hang of the leg. Regarding the turn 
up, I repeat my words of a year ago, that it 
will be indulged in. Make a natural turn up 
if you like, ‘but trousers finished with a cuff 
at the bottom, especially those that hang on 
the shoe, are a ridiculous fashion.”’ There will 


| be no abatement in the use of knickerbockers. 


Their advantage over trousers for certain 
sports has been reasoned out after some hesi- 
tation in this country, even for the warmer 
days. They should hang full—but not to an 
extent which will distort the tigure—and 
down over the knee fastening with strap and 
buckle or the buttoned cuff. The latter has 
its advantage, as it allows the use of either 
the stocking or the canvas gaiter. There is a 
wonderful field of perfect materials for these 
knickerbocker suits from the modest mixtures 
in the Hebrides homespuns to the brilliant 
Circassian cloths and camel’s hairs. I can 
imagine nothing smarter or cooler than the 
last named cloths made in a ditto knicker- 
bocker suit; the jacket perfectly plain, two 
buttons, large pockets and little or no lining. 
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surrounded by 
black and white enamel, 
outer edge of small half 
pearls, (A). Cut sapphires 
mounted in platinum, (B). 
Jade, or dull crystal; mono- 
gram cut in stone, (C). 


I mention the pl 
jacket as it is less cum 
bersome and better = 
than the much-pla 
and belted Norfolk a 
these summer materi 

The prophecy that this 
was to be a season of 
white shirtings has 
failed, for on the co 
trary there wil! be much 
B colour worn in every 
Variety of material 
adaptable for shirts. A 
veritable springtime of 
colour it seems to me, 
the blendings are so per 
fect and the solid colours 
so soft in tone. And 
these solid coloured 
shirts with stiff white 
collars and white cuffs 
will still be considered 
very smart. There will 
be fine striped linens and 
those with small coloured 
figures on white and col- 
oured backgrounds, to 
be made in the shirt 
with the cuffs and collar 
matching. For extreme 
negligée, there are soft 
silks and silk  crépes, 
again elaborately marked 
with colour, but harmo 
niously. These — shirts 
should have soft, single 
cutis and soft, low 
collars. 

In reviewing the collars, the standing ones 
have not changed, those with the wing still 
how the wing well turned back. The double 
and turned down collars in their newest 
motif have an open space in the front instead 
of the locked effect. 

The silks for the neck scarfs and cravats 
should not be in elaborate markings, except 





Patent leather boot with drab 


cloth buttoned upper. The upper 
overlaps lower part and buttons on 
the side as a spat does. 
from an old fashion. 
Blass. 


Revived 


Thomas & 


in the English regimental scarfs and those 
displaying Indian and Persian patterns. 
Solid colours will predominate particularly in 
the sailor’s knot scarfs, but these solid colours 
need not be subdued. The knot is tied larger 
than a year ago, with flowing ends. The bow 
cravats will be fuller, and with pointed ends 
Women have copied men’s fancy town and 
country footwear and embellished them, and 
this seems to have inspired the men to adopt 
even more elaborate styles for their own use. 
In fact, the new fz ishions i in boots and shoes 
will show, upon the foot that can wear them, 

the same lines which were de rigueur seventy 

live years ago. The cloth top, button boots, 
if the lowers have not a varnished effect, form 
part of sacque dress to-day, as always. The 
laced boot, regardless of what it is made of, is 
as inappropriate with any kind of formal dress 
as a Derby hat would be with a frock coat. 
The country shoes are much more effective 
with the single end lace than when the double 
thong is used. The buck parts of either brown 
or white must have a dull polish, and the calf 
tippings are to be finished with the same, not 
too brilliant, lustre. 

There need be no hesitancy in wearing a 
brown Derby hat or even a pearl- -grey with 
full crown and well-rolled brim. Soft felt 
hats have wider brims than last year. The 
crowns are creased like the Homburg, and the 
hats may be in any colour that assembles cor- 
rectly with the rest of the costume. 

From London I have seen the stiff straw 
“‘boater’’ with medium height crown and 
broad brim, the brown Leghorn shaped like 
the ‘“‘boater,’”’ and Leghorns and Panamas 
shaped like the soft felt hat described. These 
will be the proper shapes and straws for the 
summer of 1915. 
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The 


Bride’s Gown 





a Sar 
Ta gown you thought so much 


of, the one that was your other 
self. Send it to me if you want 
it to take form and live again. A 
bit of new material, a little trimming. 
You are surprised! But your surprise is 
exceeded only by your pleasure. Why? 
Because the gown is better than it 
was in the inception. 
I aim to make the finest and most 
stylish gowns that can be made. I ask 
comparison as to the design and 


color blending. 

The Bride’s Gown of Satin or Messaline, 
consisting of veil and flowers, at a most rea- 
sonable price, 

You only need to send me a fitted lining to 
assure you a good fit. 

rop me a line today or phone River- 


side 4884. 


MME. BLAIR 
132 West 91st Street 
New York City 








An Easter Story 








By Coningsby Dawson 


The Unknown 
Country 


o HEN men’s bodies 

go to sleep, their 
sculs cross the border to 
the Unknown Country, 
and recover all they have 
lost, and gain all they 
have hoped for that is best.” 


An exquisite story of 
the rare love of a brother 
and sister. 


50 cents net 


Hearst’s International 


Library Co. New York 











Trousseaux 














By Courtesy of Grande Maison de Blanc. 


ANE JARVIS, of Harper’s Bazar, offers her aid to prospective 
brides in the purchase of wedding gowns, traveling clothes, dainty 
lingerie and all the enticing feminine coquetries so needful to the 

momentous occasion. 


Write for estimates and lists of lingerie and household linens, 
ranging from the most simple to the most elaborate. The Bazar will 
help also in the furnishing of the new home, giving you the bene- 
fit of expert selection and the advantages of the great New York 
market. Just write to 


Jane Jarvis, Director 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Personal Shopping Service 


No. 1100 — 119 West 40th Street, New York 











Useful coat of covert cloth, with belted front 


and large square pockets. 
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ESTABLISHED 1723 


Spring 
Coats and 
Wraps 


New models in outer 
garments for street, 
traveling and general 
utility. Suitable 
weights and material!s 
for spring and summer 
wear. 


19 West 34th Street 
New York 


At the end of the present season 
we shall remove to our new up- 
town location, Fifth Avenue at 
53rd Street 
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The Corset of the Hour 


By anticipating style tendencies, by reflecting newest 
lines, La Resista is the preferred of the elite, the 
fashionable woman's first choice. 

The delicately curved-waist line, the slightly higher 
slender hips are features of this 
season's La Resista. 


“SPIRABONE’ 


bust, and rather 


STR 
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FLEXIBLE 
























The fashionable figure is further accentuated by Spirabone 
the flexible, resilient, break-proof fabricated boning which permits 
greatest ease and comfort 
SPIRABONE ” is found only in La Resista Corsets. Do 
not accept inferior imitations 
STYLE BOOK ON REQUEST 
Shown at high-class stores everywhere, and at La 


Resista Corset Shop, 11 West 34th St... New York 
Every kind of Model $2.50, $3.50, $5.00 Up to $25.00 


LA RESISTA CORSET CO. 
11-B West 34th Street NEW YORK 

















Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 


Convenience 

Is to be desired—Quality to be 
demanded—Both are to be had 
in the Luggage that we have 
prepared for the _ bride. 





14 West 40th Street 


SY 47 (ey 154 Fifth Avenue 177 Broadway \y 
\) { iv New York rte 
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great coat of 


Priestley & Co. 





of tis sti itement, just 


| who pass you the next rainy ie Some of _ the shoulders. 
| them will be wearing old finery 
have practically discarded 


‘e | jures or not. 
He | tic 


do not care, the refore, 


ical, but it certainly will not win commenda- 
| tion for a neat, trig, well-; 


Defiance 








Snug and comfortable 
from the warring elements 
is the canny woman in this 
Priestley’s 
cravenetted Roseberry 
Cloth. This model could as 
easily be adapted for the 
cravenetted mohair from B. 


T is a far more difficult 
dressed on a rainy 
| sun is shining. If + 


whether the rain ii 
This policy 


groomed appear- 


feat to look well- looking ¢ 
than when the make up, 


of Jupiter 





Pluvius 


Any woman can defy the raging of rain and wind, if 
protected by one of the rain-proof coats from C. Kenyon 
Co. Very English in cut and in appearance is this black 
and white plaided material, which sheds the rain like 
the back of the proverbial duck. 


as there is no rubber in their 
» is no disagreeable odour. It 
ou doubt the truth is well to remember that they should always 


the women _ be lined, if not to the waist-line, at least across 


which they 
which the, 


be econom nate enough 


mohair. 


ance. Others will try to look cheerful in a rain may 


drab, shapeless garment 


rain-coat. And a few 


because they are comfortable and good look- 
ing in a well cut, rain-proof coat or simple 
tailored suit. They know 
do no damage, so they go on their way, undis- 
turbed by fear for their clothes 


this feeling of security 


| right in their faces; it 


might almost be called 
the rain-proof expression. 

There are some good 
looking rain-coats; well- 
cut, well-fitted, snappy 
garments which any wo 
man would be willing to 
wear, so there really is 
no excuse for the ‘any 
old thing” that so many 
women dig out of their 
closets when rain threat- 
ens. At Palm Beach, 
where the sun hid its 
face for so many days, 
many clever coats of 
oiled silk, white rubber. 
and rubberized worsteds 
were worn, all of them 
cut on the new lines. 
Some had the jaunty 
capes of the Inverness 
model, others were wide 
ly belted, and practi 
‘ ally all had the flare in 
the skirt. 

There is a process of 
making cloth rain-proof 
which is permanent. It 
is strictly hygienic, keep- 
ing the dampness out 
without preventing ven- 
tilation. The material is 
not changed in any way, 
that is, it is just as good 
to look upon and just as 
supple as before the pro- 
cess has been applied. 
This makes the great 
coats of tweeds, Rose- 
berry Cloths and other 
English looking fabrics 
such ample protection 
on a rainy day. Many 
women prefer them as 
rain-coats because, as a 
rule, they are better 


passes as a_ fibre of the 
admiration Consequently, 


You can see 





Even the suit may be 
worn with comfort and 
good taste on a rainy 
day, provided that it be 
of a simple cut and de- 


veloped in a rain-proof 
material, such as the 
cravenetted men’s wear 
mohair from B. Priest- 


ley & Co. 


cluded the 
Even one 


In this list, too, must be in- 
coats of cravenetted mohair. 

these top-coats may be dis- 
pensed with on a rainy day, if you are fortu- 
have a suit of cravenetted 
Like the coats, this fabric has been 
made rain-proof in the yarn, and though the 
beat through the loose mesh, the 
ic will not absorb moisture. 
a suit of this material will not 
wrinkle and it will not spot, and if you wear 
it in the rain, just shake !t out when you come 
the rain can indoors and it is practically dry at once. The 
men’s wear mohair, 
the canny man gains so much comfort on the 


the fabric out of which 


hottest summer days, 
is particularly good for 
suits, holding the lines 
splendidly, and always 
looking well. 

Year by year improve 
ments have been made 
in the English mohair 
manufactured by the 
Priestley people, so that 
to-day it is quite a dif- 
ferent fabric from the 
one we knew in our 
childhood days. In fact, 
there are certain styles 

a black and _ white 
check in _ particular 
which looks exactly like 
a worsted, even upon 
close inspection. A little 
more dressy, and yet 
just as durable, is the 
tussah royal in which 
silk is combined with 
the wool. And here, as 
in the mohairs, there is 
a wide range of colour- 
ings and of designs, the 
shimmering changeable 
effects being quite as 
effective as in the taf- 
fetas. It must not be 
thought, however, that 
these fabrics are only 
for rainy day wear, for 
they defy the sun as 
effectually as the rain, 
and make up into ideal 
clothes for the very 
hottest days in summer 
when almost any cover- 
ing is a burden. All 
this data is vital to the 
woman whose talent 
for dress has taught 
her the value of the 
right clothes in the 
right time at the right 
place. 
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THE 
AMERICAN 


GIRL 
By Anne Morgan 


of the great financier, is filled with 
helpful suggestions to her young 
countrywoman in the four points 
of her life’s highroad—her educ ation, 
her responsibilities, her recreation, 
and her future. Miss Morgan is a 
woman of wide mental vision and 
warm sympathies, and her advice is 
founded on mature thought and 
experience, IOmo. 50 cents net 


THE TURMOIL 
By Booth Tarkington 


“Booth Tarkington’s new novel, 
‘The Turmoil,’ is the biggest thing 
that has been ‘ene i in fiction during 
the last ten years, First, it is an 
overwhelmingly entertaining story. 
Second, it sets a new standard in the 
fine arts of portraying life—drama- 
tizing it into graphic, throbbing 
reality—in the novel. ‘The Tur- 
moil’ will stand the test of a great 
book. The ‘Tired Business Man’ 
will revel in it. The school-girl will 
find it the most charming love story 
she has readin months. The reader 
of literary taste has waiting for him 
a book of rare truth and strength.” 
—ALBERT FREDERICK WILSON, apa 
York University. ° Jll’d. $1.35 ne 


THE WOMAN 
ALONE 


By Mabel Herbert Urner 


Between two loy alties stands the 
hero of Mrs. Urner’s intense and 
sympathetic novel—torn between 
his desire to shield his wife, who has 
his respect, and the other woman, 
who has both his respect and his 
love. $1.25 net 


BARBARA’S 
MARRIAGES 


By Maude Radford Warren 


Mrs. Warren presents an interest- 
ing problem in her new novel. 
Barbara is still in her teens, and 
Passionately desirous of knowing 
life. But her lot is cast in a sleepy 
old Virginia countryside and she 
marries a man old enough to be her 
father. His death on their wedding- 
day leaves her to begin her search 
for happiness all over again and dur- 
ing it she runs into some blind al- 
evs. Anticipation, deception, and 
fulfilment at last were her portion. 

Frontispiece. $1.35 net 
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This little book, by the daughter 








Cordial N 














This Set 
of 36 
Glasses 


. Cocktail 
$25.00 


Included are 
Six Cordial, Six 
Cocktail, Six Wine, 
Six Goblets, Six 
Whisky, and Six 
Hi-ball or Water 


Glasses. 


Receipt of Price 


wrapped separately in silk 


dividual 
sistent with quality. 


any unsatisfactory purchase, 
to us within reasonable time. 








ee 


Lent PS Sinan cen a --. - 


A Glass Sef 
Y Distinctive Design 




































Delivered by Insured Parcel Post 
Anywhere In United States Upon 


These glasses are sanitarily washed, 
tissue 
paper, each glass encased in an in- 
carton, and the entire set 
packed in heavy cardboard box. 


Reliable 


Our Motto and Policy: jie i) foes only. and 
Money cheerfully refunded for 
when goods are returned 


Your Bank Is Our Reference 


A. T. SCHLICHTING 


Wholesale and Retai! Dealer in Table Glassware 
ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS 


Offices: 263 Market viata Newark, New Jersey 


SPECIALLY appropriate for remem- 
brances—for wedding and aniversary 


presents or birthday gifts. Highly 
polished clear crystal glasses; Beautifully 
shaped bowls ornamented with deep cut 


sprays of carnations and mounted 
on tall, graceful, heavy cut 
Colonial stems. 

This is a set of glasses that meas- 
ures up to every requirement of 
those desiring quality and an 


artistic individ- 
Goblet 










uality in design, 


At the very 
modest price 


$25.00 


for 


36 Pieces 














goods only, and 












































TRY THIS 
RECIPE 


TURKEY LEGS, 
DEVILED 
Score drumsticks of 
turkey 2 or 3 times 


to bone, dip them in melted butter, 


Spread with little mustard mixed 
with LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE, sea- 
soned with salt, pepper and tabasco. 
Broil 7 to 10 minutes, basting with 
melted butter and turning frequent- 
ly. Serve hot. 

Kitchen Recipe Hanger sent 
Sree upon request by post card 
LEA & PERRINS 
238 West Street New York 








Playtime 








Clothes 


On page 95 will be found displayed 
a selection of children’s clothes that 
will appeal to every mother. Jane 
Jarvis is ready to buy anything in 
New York whether it is for the tiny 
tots or the grown-ups. Write for 
further information to Jane Jarvis, 
Harper’s Bazar. 


‘Personal Shopping Service 
119 West Fortieth St., N. 


No. 1100 


WHILE 
YOU SLEEP 


B & Wrinkle Eradicators 
° ° 
or Frowners 
smooth out the wrinkles and crow’s feet that mar your 
beauty. They are absolutely harmless—simple and 
easy to use—a toilet necessity. Made in two styles. 
Frowners for between the eyes. Fvradicators for 
lines in the face. 
Either kind sold in 25c., 50c., and $1. 00 boxes, in 

cluding a booklet **Dressing Tab’ ie Hints,” at drug and 
depz ihe hota Stores everywhere. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, sent direct, postpaid, on receipt of price 


B. & P. Co. (Two Women) 
1790 E. 68th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
4 




















Harper's Bazar 


April, 


Igms 


Spirea Van 
Six for $2.00. 


Roses, Shrubs, 


GLEN BROS., 


Kerria Japonica— Yellow 
Rosa Rugosa—Red or Whit ° 
Extra large, strong, established , re, have flowered two years. The 


and Planting Guide, 


6 FLOWERING SHRUBS $2.00 


OLD FAVORITES, but coarming as ever. Some of them in bloom all 
the time from April to October. Perfectly Hardy. Succeed everywhere. 


outtei— White Snowball— White 
bees coe Eva Rathke—Red 


hia—Yellow 


No matter what you may be interested in, get our Catalog 
profusely illustrated, includes Nut Culture, Fruits, 


Evergreens, Free 


Inc., Glenwood Nursery, Est. 1866, 1722 Main St., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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Lane Bryant 


MATERNITY 
APPAREL 











M6104 | 


Stunning Suit of French serge, 
navy, black, putty, battle ship gray, plum or 
dark green. Specially designed for mater- 
nity, harmonizing figure - lines throughout 
entire period. 
Special Price - - - 








M 6104. 


$24.95 


Modish maternity apparel for 
every occasion, reflecting the best 
style features of the season, at 
astonishingly low prices. Our 
retail manufacturing establish- 
ment is one of the largest, and 
we sell direct to you at manu- 
facturer’s prices. 


Coats Suits Skirts 
Waists Negligees Corsets 
Street and Evening Gowns 


Expert shoppers give prompt, personal 
attention to mail or telephone orders. 


Just from the press—An Authoritative 
Fashion Book—with over 500 photo- 
graphic illustrations of maternity and 
infants’ wear. Edition is limited. Send 
for your copy to-day. Write Dept. A.M. 


Lane Bryant, 
25 West 38th St., N. Y. 


If interested in smart appare! for Stout 
Figures write for Fashion Book to 
Dept. A-a 








CORRECT ENGRAVING 
and FINE STATIONERY 


The making of Wedding and Social 
Invitations, Visiting Cards and 
Stamped Paper is our special work, 
donein ourownshop. Samples and 
prices upon request. Write Desk H. 
LYCETT, Society Stationer 


305 N. Charles Street, Baltimore, Md, 














THE NEW 
SPRING HATS 


demand a change in your 


Hair Dress 


Write me about the pres- 
ent way you wear your 
hair, and I will personally 
suggest the mos: becom- 
ing and original style. 
Extra Hair Pieces, if required, 
at very moderate prices. 
Transformations $8.00 and up 
Puff Curls, $5.00 and up 


MME. FRIED 
HAIR SHOP 
15 West 34th Street New York 


Riker Bldg. Entire 3rd Floor. 
Opposite Waldorf 

















mside Story 
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RE you proud to show the inside of 

your coat? Sometimes by the look of 

the inside the standard of the garment is con- 
spicuously lowered. 


The Goetz* label sewn in the lining is your 
protection. Its significance is “thoroughbred 
quality” —“‘fine all through.” Then you 
will see your coat turned inside out in public 
with a sigh of supreme satisfaction. You 
know it will do you credit. To be fine, 
even where it does not show, is the mark 


of the thoroughbred. 
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Silks 


are exactly the kind of soft, lustrous, adapt- 
able material you want next your gowns. 
And they generally outwear the garments 
in which they are used. 


Ask for Goetz Silks by the yard, also, 
at your dealer's. They give splendid service 
in blouses, gowns and petticoats, as well as 
linings. 





THENAME GOETZ Isix | { 
ESELVAGE OF THIS LINING. | | 
ITIS VOUR GUARANTEE | 
FOR WEAR | 4 
GDETZ SILK MFS.CO. | | 


NEW YORK. 












Sasa 2 am 


GOETZ SILK MFG. CO. 
Madison Ave. and 34th St. 
NEW YORK 


**GOETZ’’ wovenin 


white in the selvage 
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(Continued from page 33) 





Glasses of highly polished crystal in carnation pattern. Bowls mounted on heavy 


cut colonial stems. Set comprises six 
cordials, whiskies and tumblers. 
Newark. 


symbols of this character are not seen in Mo- 
hammedan or Turkish rugs, but in Persian 
weaves figures and animals are frequently 
interspersed with the water motif and tree 
and flower patterns. 

Unlike the Chinese rug, which is classified 
by the dynasty in which it was made or the 
name of the Emperor under whose rule it 
was woven and of which characteristic de- 
signs are evident, the Turkish and Persian 
rug derives its name from the town or district 
in which it is made. Sometimes though, the 
name of the town or city used is merely that 
of the port from which these rugs are shipped, 
or the market-pla:e in which they are sold. 


of each kind, goblets, wines, cocktails, 


Costs complete $25.00 at A. T. Schlichting, 


where the arrangement of furniture is more 
or less formal, as the pattern necessarily must 
be centred, such as the dining-room, for 
example. This rule, however, does not hold 
with the design in which the medallion is 
repeated, for this carries the eye and gives 
a certain perspective. As in Persia, the long 
central rug is well placed if rugs of narrower 
width, such as runners, surround it on its 
four sides. 

Designs of the Herati pattern, or palm- 
leaf, sometimes referred to as the pear or 
river loop, are motifs most frequently inter- 
spersed in a floral pattern; these signify much 
to the Persian whose dry, arid land revels in 





Convenient cabaret wagon for porch or tennis court completely equipped for mix- 


ing drinks including twelve glasses, four 


bottles and two ice receptacles. Costs in 


mahogany at Berkey and Gay Co. $110.00; enamel $125.00. 


In the modern rugs, the aniline dyes used 
take many years of Oriental wear before they 
even approach the soft mellow colouring of 
the antique rug, bu for economic reasons 
these dyes have been made, to a great extent, 
to substitute for the vegetable dyes used 
formerly. No amount of chemical baths, 
however, can produce the silk-like surface 
and the effect of years of wear from stockinged 
feet (the shoes of the Mohammedans are 
left at the door) chat work into the warp the 
clay dust from the adobe floors of the Persian 
house over which the rugs are strewn. Here 
rugs are used to complete the entire furnish- 
ings and cover the floor, walls and divans, 
and consist of wedding and dowry rugs for 
couch and screen use; rugs of hospitality, or 
hearth-rugs, with the field pointed at both 
ends; hunting rugs, which are rare; rugs in- 
tended only as hangings; rugs for mortuary 
use, or palls, and prayer-rugs. All of these 
rugs are marked with some significant design 
denoting their use, the mosque rugs being 
the most costly and beautiful. 

A great variety of colours is shown in these 
rugs which, properly blended, produces a 
pleasing and harmonious whole. Pomegranate 
and the various shades of rose and blue, green, 
grey-white and its varying tones, tan deep- 
ening into brown, reds, yellows—in fact all 
colours are brought into use in repetitive fine 


| surface designs across the field against one 


| within the last fifty or sixty years. 


toned groundwork and in the borders. The 
solid coloured field having one central me- 
dallion is seen only in the modern rugs made 
This also 
applies to the square rug, as the proportions 
of the antique Persian rug are in length two 
to two and one half times its width. 

In selecting a rug, style, distinction and 
balance should really be considered first, 
then the relationship of the design of the 
border to that of the centre, and then quality, 
weave, tone and composition. The rug with 
a central medallion on a plain field is, per- 
haps, placed to best advantage in a room 
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vegetation only in its irrigated sections and 
its gardens. This combination of palm-leaf 
and flowers is well exemplified in the Kirman 
rugs in which blue, soft yellow and rose are 
worked out in a tracery of vines and flowers, 
and in the Kashan, which is similar in quality 
and design but somewhat richer in colour. 
In Gorovan rugs, the pile is heavy and the 
pattern geometrical in keeping with the 
character of the medallions in the centre and 
corners. Rich reds and blues are to be found 
in the Meshed rugs and a long shaggy nap, 
while red, blue and white distinguish the 
Bokhara. Belouchistan rugs also are woven 
in rich reds and blues but in smaller sizes, 
while the Kazak is bold and geometrical in 
design, thick and heavy in texture. From 
Shirvan and Daghestan, the prayer-rug is 
brought, with its apex in a design representing 
the door of the mosque, which, when used by 
the Mohammedan in prayer, must point 
toward Mecca. 

The possibilities in weave are interesting 
to note, as for instance, in a remarkable piece 
measuring ten inches by sixteen inches, 
originally a Persian shepherd’ s bag, one hun- 
dred thirty-three thousand hand-tied knots 
appear and an endless variety of colours. 
In the Ardebil carpet in the South Kensing- 
ton Museum, London, which measures six- 
teen by thirty- three feet, thirty-three million 
hand-tied knots are seen. It is, therefore, 
not remarkable with such skilful weaving, 
beauty and design, the Persian rug has soar 
into values well above one hundred thousat 
dollars, and that rare examples, such as Sit 
teenth century Ispahans, are growing more 
and more scarce. 

Many creditable copies of Oriental rugs 
are now being woven in the looms and factories 
situated in the Orient and controlled by 
American manufacturers. The Shahristad 
rug carries out, as far as is possible in modern 
weaving, the character and texture of the 
antique with a nicety of shading and a fe 
finement of colouring that is admirable. 
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Styles for 
every figure 
and occasion 
fifty cents 
to ten dollars 
on sale at all 
good stores 





Guaranteed 
the BEST in 
fit and effect 


1915 Style Book 


free on request 


Cuas. R. 
DEBEVOISE Co. 


1270-M Broadway 
New York City 
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YPURE SILK 
GLOVES 


iA 


all their fine quality. 


NIAGARA SILK MILLS - - 


Makers of 


Style 1606 
“Decollete” 


Also made in Brantford, 
Canada, for Canadian trade 
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The name "Niagara Maid" in the hem of silk gloves assures you 
more than beauty~ more than long wear 
"Niagara Maid" Silk Gloves have a nicety of detail and general 
artistic effect that mean more to the well-dressed woman than 
And they are made in over a hundred 
combinations of colors and embroideries. 


more than pure silk. 


Double tips. Guaranteed ticket, bearing our trade-mark, in every pair. _Pric 
Short Silk Gloves, 50¢, 75c, $1.00 up; 


Long, 75c, $1.00, $1.25, $1 50. am 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


“Niagara Maid" Pure Silk Gloves, Pure Silk Underwear and Pure Silk Hosiery 


See our exhibit, Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, Varied Industries Building 
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Price $2.25, I 
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We Will Send You Post- 
paid a Good Size Can of 


dOHRSON'S PREPARED WAX 


—enough for polishing a small 
floor, an automobile, a piano or 
several pieces of furniture. 

You will find it splendid as a 


polish for 
Floors Pianos 
Linoleum Furniture 
Woodwork Automobiles 


It is clean and easy to use and 
economical. It imparts a per- 
fectly hard, dry, artistic finish of 


great beauty and dur: ibility. 


arti stic coloring be all wood. 
expensive soft wood;, such as 
P ir 1e, C yp res Ss, F Ir, etc. 

may be fini shed so they 

are as beautiful as hard 
od. Made in 17 
Standard shades. 

vill se ae 














struction Bo ok ‘on 
a can of Johnson’s 
Prepared Wax. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
Dept. Z4, Racine, Wis. 














‘The Wood Finishi ng Authoritie;”’ 
Harper's Bazar, April, rors 





















LADIES’ 














TAILORED 
SPORT SUITS 


Custom made. Imported 
homespuns, tweeds and 
sport suitings. $55 to $80 
Sport Skirts. Made to 


measure, in above mate- 
rials. $22.50 up 


Ready - to- wear Skirts. 
Pique, linen and wash | 
corduroy. $5 to $10 | 





SPORT HATS 


i In white Corduroy, Le¢- 
% horn, Madagascar and 
Bb Split straws. $3 to $6 


SPORT SHOES 








and the out-of-doors. 





BETWEEN FORTY-THIRD AND FORTY-FOURTH STREETS, NEW YORK 
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For tennis, golf, yachting | 





‘Forsythe Waist” 


No. 897 A very new and becoming 
blouse of sheer handkerchief linen, 


white and all the new colors, This 
blouse can also be worn low neck. 


Price $4.75. 

Made of white washable 
Habutai Silk Price $5.00. 
Mail orders promptly filled 
John Forsythe & Sons 
3 West 42nd Street, New York City 


No connection with any other store doing 
business under the name of FORSYTHE 















































Harper's 


THE BRITISH GERMAN BOARD 
MEDICAL JOUR OF HEALTH 
Berlin, 1010) recom- 
mended the Ne 
Waving 


The Truth About Hair Waving 


HOSE to whom the words “permanent hair waving’ mean 
pending several uncomf wrtable hours to obtain a result amount- 
ing to a kinky, fr , CRIMP, unbeautiful, and totally unlike 


hould | know the following 


*. Nestlé is the 


natu illy wavy hair, 
First and foremost, Mr. ¢ inventor of the permanent 


proce 1906) t 





1 imous Nestlé Est ie h 

vaving of 30,000 heads of hair (from « ighty years), with the 

t uniform succe Mr. Nestl r THE FIRST TIMI 
long even wave 


traight 
ind with fasci 


in be made between Nest lé Ws aved he uir, 
Ingg irons wT 


"Ne tle W: a ir 
will not affect 





arn from Vr. Ve 


Send Sample of Your Own Hair (and 
$1) to be Nestle-Waved and Returned 


A Further Discovery. The 


NESTOL 
TREATMENT 


FOR 


CHILDREN 


Before Nestol After Nestol 


Naturally Wavy Hair for the Younger Generation 
\fter twenty years of research, Mr. Nestlé has established a 
means of treating the hair of young children, so that it will grow out 
NATURALLY WAVY (requiring no further treatment). This 
treatment is successful whether or not there is a previous trace of 
natural curl, because the organism of the scalp does not influence 
the formation of the on Sey, as Mr. Nestlé elucidates in his book, 

‘The Development and Growth of the Hair.” 

Minute studies of various phases of wavy hair, such as instances of 
lank hair assuming a natural wave, after severe — the naturally 
curly hair of the slum children of Europe, and other phenomena, 
have given Mr. Nestlé the basic knowledge from which his wonder- 
ful NESTOL TREATMENT has been evolved. So, the mother or 
carefully following Mr. Nestlé’s printed instructions, can, in 
cause the hair of the child to grow out naturally 


nurse, 
a short time, 
from the roots. 


Send $2.50 (no further expense incurred) FOR COM- 
PLETE INSTRUCTIONS, WITH ALL NECESSARIES, 
FOR THE NESTOL TREATMENT. 


treated free of charge if 


wavy 


Limited number of Babies 
brought personally to Mr. Nestlé, for a@ month or two. 


NESTLE & CO. 


18 East 46th Street - New York 


OPPOSITE THE RITZ-CARLTON PHONE, MURRAY HILL 2910 


LONDON: 48 South Molton Street, and 44 Dover Street 
PARIS: 45 Boulevard Haussmann BERLIN: 60 Niirnberger Strasse 





Bazar, April. 1915 








The 


to discuss beauty. Try and talk of it now 
you will find that you might as well sing 


Way 


(Continued 


“Ernani.”’ That once had its charm. So also 
had beauty. It is only antiquarians that care 
for cither. In the same measure that volup- 


tuaries prefer Russian scores to Italian syrups, 
so has beauty been replaced by style. 


The new coiffure 

Well, well! Wonders will never cease. Our 
girls have taken to docking their hair. But 
docking is just like matrimony. You never 
know until afterwards whether or not you 
like it. It all depends. Young persons with 
round faces and big noses, for such as they, 
it does not do. Though should they attempt 
it--attempt, that is, not matrimony, but 
docking —why then they can refute, however 
partia'ly, the Schopenhauer scurrility that 
women are short of thought and long of hair. 
On the other hand, an oval face with rumpled 
features, the frimousse frottée de champagn 
type, which is entirely renaissance, yet which, 
unaccountable atavism, is 
now that with docked 
a demon even with 

Anyway it is a 


through some 
rather prevalent here, 
hair, would tempt a saint, 


whom it is perhaps akin 


blessed change lime was when frocks were 
masonry and chignons architecture In an 
old print you may see ladies accompanied by 


carpenters who widen and heighten the door 
through which they pass. In another sketch, 
a hairdresser is shown on a ladder arranging 
topmost curls. For the benefit of one lady, 
those curls were manipulated into a cage in 
which were loosed three thousand butterflies 
his is a severer age. To-day 2 woman's 
crown of beauty is her hat and the uglier it 
is the smarter she thinks it. But, like every 
thing else, that hat is bound to go and so, too, 
will docking. Yet when it does, what in the 
world are the docked to do with such hair as 
they have left? What, indeed, except to 
give it a wigging! 


The ladies of the decoration 

Decoration, as the various foreign stars and 
crosses are called, have hitherto been given 
mainly to men. But recently Mrs. Penfield, 
the wife of the American ambassador, was 
decorated by the Emperor of Austria Mrs. 
Pentield had distinguished herself in con 
nection with the Viennese Red Cross. For 
services equally distinguished, though of an 
other nature, Miss Marbury, a few years since, 
received a French decoration. That is quite 
as it should be. Only, if we are correctly in 
formed, these gentlewomen do not display 
their honorifics. Without presuming to criti- 
cise, we cannot but regard that as unfortu 
nate. Decorations are not decorative merely 
they are useful. The last time we were in a 
Paris theatre, we lost the check for our coat 
Asked to describe it, we said that there was 
no decora.ion in the buttonhole. Instantly 


Eltham 


Continued 


himself for a lack of forethought, towards the 
great political club in Pall Mall whither he 
was bound. He found it full of talk and bustle 
One of those waves of unreason to which the 
business of politics is always exposed was run- 
ning high in the party. The caution of men 
like Llewellyn was for the moment out of 
fashion. The Tory Government were going 
to lose Hull; they had done badly in the 
House of Commons that week; a few weeks, 
three months at most, must see an election. 
How to force them to it! How to get them 
out! 

\lec wandered from group to group of 
eager and smoke-wreathed talkers, hearing 
always the same wail—Funds! It had lately 
come out through various odd channels, that 
the party funds had been seriously misman- 
aged by those appointed to look after them. 
There had been some unlucky investments 
and a great deal of carelessness. The other 
side, on the contrary, was reported to be ex- 
ceedingly well provided. 

Wing listened a while, then slipped away, 
jumped into a taxi, and drove to Claridge’s 
Hotel, in search of his father. On the way, he 
bestowed more thought upon his father’s 
character and idiosyncrasies than he had ever 
done in his life. Was it at a'l li: ely that Lord 
Wing would be greatly m: ‘ed by ite party 
yy “It might mea omething for me, 
if he did come dowa!”” The young man’s 
thoughts wandered to contingencies ahead. 
There was a promising seat in the Midlands, 
on which he was beginning to set his heart. 
The holder of it was an old man, who had 
recently been very ill, and Wing had it from 
one of the junior Whips of the party that 
the seat would probably soon be vacant. But 
it would be hopeless for any one to put up 


' except as the official candidate, supported by 


the Whips. As for his father’s counsels of 
delay, he thought of them with more and more 
impatience. It was absurd in these days of 
free action and free opinion that a man with 
his gifts and resources should let himself be 
deterred by the fear of puritanical opposition. 


o f 


the 


from page 10) 


World 


it was produced. It was the only one of the 
kind in the place. Decorations are therefore 
very useful to men who have nore. But 
women are different. Not so very long a 

men of position wore laces and jewels These 
things indicated their rank. They were known 
by their dress. It is by their address that 
they are known today. Meanwhile their 
former embellishments have been aban doned 
to women and very becoming they are. Now 
it requires no gift of prophecy to foretell that 
it will be the same with decorations and while 
it may be objected that governments and 





potentates are not at the service of every 
lady, yet that objection we may lightly dis 
miss. Before the war, at the Elysée—the 


White House of France—a man appeared with 
a decoration which was so remarkab ly deco- 
rative that we ventured to ask whether, with- 
out indiscretion, we might be permitted to 


inquire what it was. “Oh,” the man, witha 
little diffident laugh, replied, “it is my own 
invention And after all, why not? No 


potentate or power having recognised his 
claims to distinction, he had done it himself. 
That is the proper attitude and one which 
any and all ladies may adopt 


Social superstitions 

Because the year began on Friday, or, it 
may be, for some reason more occult, an 
inquiry has been started concerning the little 
superstitions of the great \ddressed to the 
socially scrumptious, stamps accompany it. 
The stamps are for the replies. Without as 
yet having seen the latter, we are convinced 
that the elect to-day are as bravely eccentric 
as they were in the past. Look at the Duke 
ot Buckingham and Chandos. He thought he 
talked best about temperance when he was 
drunk. And look at Queen Elizabeth. Her 
ways were passing bold, yet at the spectacle 
of three tallow dips in a row she perspired 
with fright. And look at Charles XIL (nd 
very well worth looking at he is. He fright 
ened everybody into fits and fainted if he saw 
an apple. And look at our eminent Brazilian 
novelist, Col. Roosevelt, pe has been me- 
diumistically ‘nformed and modestly believes 
that he must avoid, as he would a cobra, any- 
thing that might get his name in the papers. 
These instances are scant, but they are so 
instructive that the inquiry might profitably 
be expanded. Personally, we have no claim 
to anything but obscurity, yet were we hon- 
oured by the asking, we would confess that 
we might be uneasy should the year begin, 
not necessarily on a Friday, but on the thir- 
teenth of the month. But that superstition 
is as old as Adam. It was, perhaps, Eve who 
evolved it. In search then of fresher fears 
we see no good and valid reason why—with 
stamp enclosed—our best sellers should not 
be approached, except indeed that, in viewof 
present conditions, they might keep the stamp. 


House 


from page 78) 


He and Carrie were married. What had any- 
body to do with their private history? If he 
stood and won, it would be not only a victory 
for the party, it would be a victory for the 
personal liberty of the individual over the 
eternal Tartuffe. 

Many motives were at work in him. He 
was conscious of considerable abilities never 
yet adequately used. His wild passion for 
Carrie Marsworth had swept him out of all 
the recognized paths and chances. But he 
must and would lay hold on them again. 

He felt within him a violent egotistic will 
which would not let him rest; which could 
not stand even the postponement of what he 
desired. But at the same time nobler feelings 
entered in—honourable ambition, and_ the 
strong desire to shine in the ways his fore- 
fathers had trod; the pe rsonal zest of one who 
had been brought up from childhood on inti- 
mate terms with the men and the causes in- 
volved in English political life; the longing 
for something to do, and for an object in life; 
together, no doubt, with the unconfessed ant 
creditable hope that by the vfgorous and dis 
interested service of his country he might 
before long wipe out the recollection of his 
fault, and appease his judges:—all these 
feelings and facts were elements in the young 
man’s impetuous resolve. Then, as he ‘drove 
atong, iull of eager scheming, he found him- 
self haunted against his will by the look on 
Henry Marsworth’s face. The love-dream 00 
the Tuscan hills had been so perfect, so il 
toxicating, so sheltered from all things jarring 
and hostile! And here—in this London Street 
—those eyes with their unspoken word— 

{dulterer!” Wing's cheeks burnt. while bis 
wid quickly and angrily recoiled upon the 
arguments that had satisfied his conscience 
under the stress of passion, two years before. 

He was still defending Himself to himselt 
when the taxi stopped at Claridge’s. Lord 
Wing was in the hotel, though about to leave 
that evening for Scotland. In a mood at 
mingled eagerness and trepidation, -\lec took 
the lift up to his father’s rooms. 


(To be continued in the May issue) 
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is HERE !—the material with which to make it 
come true, on your own grounds, is here pre- 
sented to you FREE-— in the most practical and 
generous Offer ever made by an American mag- 





azine to garden-lovers. 


The choicest seeds, plants, and trees from the 
best-known growers in America (Burpee, Dreer, 
Henderson, Thorburn, Bobbink & Atkins, Gillett, 
Grover, Knight & Struck, N. E. Nurseries, 
Weeber & Don), are offered free with $1.00 and 
$3.00 subscriptions to THE CRAFTSMAN (“the 
home-lover’s magazine’’), in the following garden 
groups, carefully selected so as to produce charm- 
ing and distinctive effects. ASERIES OF CASH 
PRIZES will be awarded by THE CRAFTS- 
MAN for the best gardensgrown from theseoffers, 
and descriptions and photographsof prize-winning 
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PHOTO BY ALILE BOUGHTON 


ELLEN TERRY'S GARDEN 


gardens will appear in THE CRAFTSMAN. Full details on request. 


with Four Months’ Subscription 


F REE | to | THE CRAFT SMAN, $1.00 





above subscription offers, contains, among other 
features, the following, all illustrated in the sumptu- 


oy manner which has earned for THE CRAFTS- 


Your Choice of Any One of the Following: 


Beginner's Flower Garden — 20 pkgs. of seeds: 
Foxglove, baby’s breath, candytuft, poppies, corn- 
flower, sweet peas, hollyhocks, larkspur, marigold, 
morning glory, sweet alyssum, mignonette, love - in - 
a-mist, phlox Drummondii, petunias, scabiosa, 
stocks, China pinks, Sweet William. 


Wild Flower Garden—20 pkgs. of seeds: Wild 
pinks, columbine, goldenrod, asters, flax, campanula, 
saxifrage, delphinium, pyrethrum, Sweet William, 
mimulus, viola, marsh mallow, lobelia, lapinie, 
evening primrose, monk’s-hood, black-eyed Susan, 
forget-me-not, larkspur. 


Children’s Garden-—20 pkgs. of seeds: Candytuft, 
mignonette, nasturtium, forget-me-nots, petunias, 
stocks, marigold, poppies, morning glory, radish, 
lettuce, turnips, carrots, peas, beans, onions, cu- 
cumbers, beets, squash. 


Vegetable Garden— 20 pkgs. of seeds: Lettuce (2 
varieties), beets, romaine, radishes (2 varieties), 
carrots, Swiss chard, parsley, spinach, turnips, par- 
snip, salsify, squash (summer and Hubbard), cucum- 
ber, leeks, okra, onion, musk-melon. 


Vines and Creepers—2o0 pkgs. of seeds: Gourds 
(dipperand mixed) ,morning and evening glory, lathy- 
rus, balloon vine, Japanese hop, hyacinth bean (pink 
and mixed), moonflower, ice plant, cypress vine, li- 
naria, Allegheny vine, canary bird, wild cucumber, 
cobaea scandens, trailing nasturtium. 





HE Annual Garden 
CRAFTSMAN 


THE 
included in all the 


Number of 
(March) 


AN its international reputation : “My Father’s 


Harper's Bazar, 


Garden and Mine,” by Julian Burroughs; ‘Wild 
Gardens,” by Wilhelm Miller; ‘Sculpture in the 
Garden,” “New England Wild Flowers,” An Amer- 
ican Japanese Garden,” “My Garden,” by Will 
Comfort; “Birds in the Garden,” etc. In April 
comes the biggest number of all, the Annual Home- 
building Number, followed by others equally rich 
and alluring to the home-lover. 
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FREE 
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with One Year’s Subscription 


Your Choice of Any One of the Following : 


Rose Garden—6 two-year-old plants: Hybrid Per- 
petuals —American Beauty, Baroness de Rothschild, 
Marshall P. Wilder; Climbing Roses—Cecil Brunner, 
Crimson Rambler, Dorothy Perkins. 


Fragrant Herbs Garden — 20 plants: two each 
of spearmint, tarragon, hyssop, balm, thyme, sage, 
peppermint, chives, rue, lavender. 


Fruit Garden 13 trees and plants (2 to 3 years 
old, high-grade selected stock, scale-inspected): 
2 apple, 1 pear, and 2 peach trees, 2 grapevines, 6 
berry bushes (red and black raspberries). 


Water Garden — 12 large roots: Water lily (four 
varieties), water hyacinths (2), water arum, water 
lettuce, parrot’s feather, wild rice (1 dozen), marsh 
marigold, water poppy. 


Old-Fashioned Flower Garden 30 large pack- 
ages of seeds: Poppies, scabiosa, phlox (dwarf and 
large), love-in  a- mist, nicotiana, marigold, larks- 
pur, foxglove, pyrethrum, amaranthus, calendula, 
boltonia, coneflower, coreopsis, zinnias, campanula, 
asters, nasturtiums, antirrhinum, salpiglossis, for- 
get - me - not, sweet peas, gaillardia, sweet alyssum, 
morning glory, balsams, cornflower, cosmos, mignon- 
ette. 


Suburban Lawn 


A peck of grass seed, one of the 


most celebrated mixtures produced in America, sufficient 


to 


velvety lawn. 


cover about two thousand square feet with a rich 
FREE with one year’s subscription, 


$3.00. 


To the City Garden-Lover, denied the pleasure of 
an outdoor garden, we offer FREE these sculptured 
Fern-Dishes of exquisite beauty—the circular one, at 
the left, with a four months’ subscription, $1.00; the 
rectangular one, at the right, with a year’s subscrip- 
tion, $3.00—sent prepaid if you add ro cts. for the 
smaller (30 cts. west of the Mississippi), 50 cts. for 
the larger ($1.00 west of thi Mississippi). 


Hi 


material for Garden No....., Suburban Lawn, Fern-Dish (circular) 


THE 








I COUPON ij 








(rectangular) .* 


Name. . 


2 Dish charges above. Extra postage Canadian and Foreign Subscriptions. H.B.4 
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to THE CRAFTSMAN, $3.00 
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CRAFTSMAN, Craftsman Bldg., 6 E. 39th St., New York 
Please enter my name for a (4 mos.) (one year’s) subscription to 
THE CRAFTSMAN, beginning with the Garden Number, for the 
enclosed ($1.00) ($3.00) and send me absolutely FREE, planting 




















BUY 


BELDINGS 


“PURE 
DYE 


SILK 


Guaranteed Not to 
Rip, Split or Tear 


“‘Belding’s 
Dress Silk 
Girl’’ 


Belding’s Silk Fabrics wil! dry clean 
without damage. Wrinkles are easily 
pressed out by the use of a damp cloth and 
warm iron (not hot) on the wrong side. The 
white and black wash like muslin. Look 
for the name ‘“‘Belding’s” in selvage. 


Belding’s Guaranteed 
Dress Silks 


A most complete line of Messalines, Taf- 
fetas, Satin de Chines, Satin Charmeuse. 
All latest colors, plain and novelty designs. 
Guaranteed not to rip, split or tear. 


Belding’s Guaranteed 
Lining Silks 
Have long held the lead for lining Cloaks, 


Suits, Jackets, etc. They excel in appear- 
ance and wear. 


Belding’s Tearless 
Petticoat Silks 


Your Petticoats will wear much longer if 
made of this fashionable guaranteed silk. All 
latest shades, beautiful soft finish, fine luster. 


Retail Prices 
Belding’s Silk Fabrics are full yard wide, 
and retail for $1.00, $1.25, $1.50 and $2.00 
per yard. 


Look 
For 
This 







Belding Bell Tag 


It Guarantees the Silk or Silk Lin- 


ing of Ready-to-Wear Garment to 
which it is attached. 

Sent FREE— Illustrated Booklet, ‘‘ The Story 
of A Silk Mill’’ written by well known lecturer and 
writer, FREE if you address our Chicago Office, 
211 West Monroe Street. 


Belding Bros. & Co. 


New York Chicago St. Louis 
Philadelphia Boston Cincinnati 
St. Paul Baltimore San Francisco 


Also Manufacturers of Belding’s Sewing 
Silks and Belding’s Embroidery Silks. 








The “San Pan’’ 


Made in U. S. A. At All Good Shops 
HE “San Pan”—a new American 
creation originated by Van Raalte, 
named for the San Francisco Pan- 
ama Ixposition, dedicated to America’s 
most particular women. 
The center of this graceful draping veil 
is cleverly cut out and bound with elastic 
to fit any hat. 
The “San Pan” 
when taking off the hat. 
meshes and border effects. 
Remember, Van Raalte Veils stretch with- 
out tearing, wash without wearing, outlast 
three ordinary veils. 
Write for “‘ Miladi’s Veil” —a booklet on 
how to wear and care for veils. 


E.& Z. VAN RAALTE 
100-C FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
For your protection 
this little white 
ticket is on 
every yard. 
Look for it. 


need not be removed 
Made in many 
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What’s 


Going 


On 


(Continued from page 19) 


Government movies for mothers 

And now the government has gone into a 
new business, that of providing play rooms 
for children. At the San Francisco Exposition 
children are being scientifically entertained 
by experienced teachers, and the mothers 
meanwhile, scientifically instructed by child 
specialists. Some of this education is sugar 
coated with motion pictures. Miss Julia 
Lathrop, director of the National Child 
Labour Bureau, has movies which show every 
detail of a baby’s day from the minute it 
opens its eyes in the morning until it falls 
asleep at night. And because theoretically 
every mother is young and beautiful, the 
model mother was picked out to exemplify 
these qualities. 

A model youngster is given a model bath 
under model conditions. The complete per 
formance is shown on the screen. Every 
mother may not care to read treatises on the 
bringing up of her baby, or she may not be 
able to, but all mothers can understand pic 
ture language. If one mother in a thousand 
is benefited, the government will feel that the 
money spent is worth while, for, after a cen 
tury of neglect, the United States begins to ap- 
preciate the value to the nation of a child’s life. 

Senatorial Solons and frock coats 

When the 63d Congress shut up shop, 
Washington looked forward to a summer of 
innocuous desuetude, but lo and behold the 
spectre of an extra session looms ahead. Two 
things may make it materialize, an acknowl 
edged deficit in the Treasury of $121,000,000 
or complications with some foreign power 

On off years installation ceremonies in the 
Senate are extremely simple. A Senator 
Elect walks down the aisle of the Chamber 
| with the Senator whose place he is to fill. 
Standing before the Vice-President he is 
sworn into office, and for the next six years 
stands ready to be sworn at. 

A round dozen Solons passed muster on 
March 4th, but it is not often that Washing- 
ton welcomes as Senator a man whose youth 
was spent in the shadow of the Capitol. Con- 
sequently, much sentimental interest was 
aroused by James W. Wadsworth, Junior. 
Wadsworth’s father was a Congressman from 
New York State for twenty years. Youth 
must be served! Mr. Wadsworth is the 
youngest member ever elected to the United 
States Senate, and takes the place of Senator 
Elihu Root, a seasoned veteran. The com- 
plexities of the United States electorial sys- 
tem are beyond the divination of the average 
man. Senators and Members of the House, 
elected last November, do not take their seats, 
physically, until next December, thirteen 
months after the ‘will of the people” sent 
them to Washington. But meantime, they 
are not idle, let me tell you. Their obliga- 
tions are enormous, for they must be at the 
beck and call of their “‘constituents,”’ con- 
stantly ready to make speeches, and busy 
“studying up” for the work ahead. 

One by one traditions yield to the march of 
progress. The frock coat so dear to our hearts 
as emblematic of the senatorial toga must be 
taboo, for bless my eyes there was not one to 
be seen. Question—lacking this time- 
honoured habiliment of office, can members 
really make laws? 

Congress and its ‘Better Half” 

It is passing strange how economical our 
statesmen become when demands other than 
those which fill the perennial ‘Pork Barrel” 
are made on the Nation’s exchequer. For a 
decade Congress has refused to respond to the 
plea for an entertainment fund, periodically 
uttered by its “‘ Better Half.” This name, by 
the way, was originally applied to the wives 
of the Senators and Members by Minister 
Wu, whose quaint wit made his companionship 
a constant joy. An Exalted Personage from 
the Celestial Empire visited Washington as 
the guest of the Minister. The personnel of 
our government was being carefully explained 
to the Personage, when he interrupted—* But 
which is the ‘Better Half’ of the Congress?” 
With characteristic quickness, Minister Wu 
came back—*‘The wives, Your Excellency.” 

This may be so, but the truth is that the 
“Better Half” forced, at last, to take matters 
into its own hands has provided the fund, and 
a place for entertaining as well. It is an 
attractive place, too, this new house of the 
Congressional Club on Sixteenth Street. The 
club is truly national in character, for every 
state in the Union is represented on its roster. 
The “Lesser Half” is graciously permitted 
within its door on very special occasions; the 
President of the United States, being a man, 
must wait for a bid. 

The object of the club is not only to be a 
| constant irritant to Congress, but to provide 
a place where new wives may meet the old. 
There is nothing stranger in a strange land 
than the wife of a new member, her only 
solace is that there are always others in the 
same boat! They all meet on equal grounds 
at the club. 

A cloud no bigger than a woman’s hand is 
hovering over the organization. Several of 
the members yearn for the serious things of 
110 





life. They want lectures. Others long tee 
make the club-house more or less of an agg 2 
school. They want canvasses on their walls, E 
and “period” furnishings in the rooms, theig Be 
idea being to educate incoming members om 
that when they return to their remote homes, a 
they will spread the gospel of art in the house. 
holds of their husband’s constituents. After 
all the pathway of the “Lesser Half” is nog am 
strewn with thornless roses! 5, 


Boxes for Belgium's babies 

Would you keep a Belgian baby alive for a™ 
month? Send a check for three dollars ang 
forty-five cents to the “Belgium Relief,” o¢% 
telephone your grocer to forward a “ Baby's 
Box” to the Commission, and at least one of 
the forty thousand babies, born since war wag 
declared, will have its little stomach com 
forted, albeit, not overcrowded. It was the 
women, bless them, who realized that the 
easier giving is made, the more will be given, 
especially by the man who hates to take any 
trouble for sweet charity’s sake. And so the 
way was found to clear all obstacles between 
the American dollar and the refugee baby, 
A food specialist planned an ideal consigne 
ment, containing all the actually necessary 
elements for keeping body and soul together, 
which can be packed in a small box fit for 
parcel posting. The formula was sent to al} 
the retail grocers throughout the country with” 
full shipping directions and a placard of am © 
nouncement to be hung in a prominent place,” 
The Commission supplies the boxes and hag ™ 
arranged for free cartage from the counter te | 
the little consumer. Even the post charges 
will be refunded. Could anything be simpler ; 
for the lazy? Could anything be cheaper for 
the stingy? , 

Like those of our own poor, Belgium’s babies © 
will be with us for a long time to come, for 
statistics just completed indicate that thirty 7 
thousand babies will be born during the next 7 
five months. "Tis small wonder that the cry 
of the children is heard in the land. 

Under these same easy conditions, two dok 7 
lars and sixty-five cents will send a box of 
food that will support a family of four for 
two weeks. Sixty-six cents a person, it™ 
seems almost incredible! 
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Newport's loss—New York's gain 

And so we must turn to Long Island for the 
National Tennis Tournament. It is to be 
hoped that the spindling trees which now 
decorate the West Side courts at Forest Hills, 
will have spread their branches somewhat 
by August thirtieth! 

In the bitterness of disappointment, New- 
port is blaming the Governors of the Casino 
for not having won out in the fight that 
marked the annual meeting of the National 7 
Tennis Association. They did make a noble 
effort to keep the games, but the men who 
worked ten years to change a social function 
into a sporting event, have come off victors, 
It was not unexpected. For a decade, the 
members of the Association grumbled that the 
cottagers and the Governors did not play fait 
with them. The crux of the situation is that 
the Association long ago outgrew the intimacy 
of its early meetings. For years a more con- 
veniently located rendezvous and better at 
commodations for players and _ spectators 
have been needed. The tournament was the 
most important date in the Newport season 
It brought larger crowds and a great d 
more money into the place than the Horse 
Show, and in return for giving the colony @ 
rattling good entertainment, it was treat 
like a ‘‘side show,” the players being placed 
in the same category as actors at a one-night 
stand. Players of class objected to being 
exploited to make a Newport holiday. Theif 
resentment took active form and Newport 
lost out. 

The principal kick registered was against 
the cramped quarters assigned the contest 
ants. With some two hundred players to take 
care of, adequate dressing and bathing space 
should have been provided, but the Casing 
had no club-house, although the Cover 
more than once, so the tale runs, promis 
to build one. 

The Association has for some time been iff 
robust sporting condition, but it was 
wrong socially. The few players known pee 
sonally to the “‘ring’’ were thoroughly dined 
and wined, and their names put up at the 
Reading Room. But the rank and file, a 
though graciously permitted to play for ti 
entertainment of the cottagers and theif 
guests, were invited nowhere, and there 
ended. The bitterness of ten years culminat 
at the recent meeting, and Newport will havé 
to look up another attraction to help 
the season. 

The date, too, has been changed, and pet 
sonally. I think, not to advantage, for it 
carry the games into the first week of Septem 
ber, where hereabouts the heat is stifling. 
the long run, the new location may benefit t 
Association, but in accentuating the spo 
end a delightful flavour will evaporatt, 
Robert Wrenn, the president of the Associa 
tion, does not agree with me. ‘What : 
has done, tennis can do,” he says. 
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